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Solving the 


retail merchant’s eahlea 


Nothing has handicapped 
retailers so much during the 
war as the shortage of trained 
salespeople. 


And nothing has done 
more to offset this shortage 
than the National Cash 
Register. 


Long known and used as 
a convenient, safe, accurate 
method of handling cash and 
sales records, the importance 
of the cash register as a labor- 
saving device only became 
widely appreciated when the 


war, began to take people 
from behind the counters. 
Today the National Cash 
Register is a merchandising 
necessity —as much a part of 
a store’s equipment as coun- 
ters, display-cases or lights. 


Advertising Headquarters 
is glad to have helped mate- 
rially in bringing the mer- 
chants of the entire country 
to a full realization of the 
indispensable services which 
the National Cash Register 
will perform for them. 
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Your Product 
and the 


Great New York Market 


HE more reliable information you have 

about this wonderful sales territory, the 
more advantageous it is for all concerned. 
For that reason we have published a booklet, 
filled with interesting facts about New York 
and the prosperous people who make up its 
enormous population. 


THIS BOOKLET IS FREE, 


and will be mailed without obligation of any 
kind to executives and others interested 
directly or indirectly in the world’s greatest 
market, and its dominant medium, Inter- 
borough Subway and Elevated advertising. 


Artemas Ward 


Trading as Ward & Gow 
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How Can We Keep American In- 
dustry as Our Own? 


The Work of the Hostile German Shows the Necessity of Erecting 
Barriers—The Significant Story of St. Andrew’s Bay 


Authorized Interview with 


A. Mitchell Palmer 


Alien Property Custodian, Washington, D. C. 


[Eprror1aL Note:—German- 
owned concerns which have been 
heavy national advertisers are now 
being sold by A. Mitchell Palmer, 
the Alien Property Custodian. The 
Bayer Company (Aspirin), as re- 
lated on another page, has been 
sold to the Sterling Products 
Company for $5,310,000; the 
Bosch Magneto Company was sold 
on December 7 to H. C. Griffiths, 
New York, for $4,150,000; the 
Bauer Chemical Company, manu- 
facturing Sanatogen and Forma- 
mint, will be sold in January, as 
will Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 
System Company; Stollwerck 
Bros., of Stamford, Conn., very 
extensive producers of cocoas 
and chocolates, will be sold De- 
cember 21; on that day, also, 
the Eisemann Magneto Company, 


\ Brooklyn. 


None of the concerns advertised 
for sale by Mr. Palmer earlier in 
his régime had advertised much, 
and yet the public was amazed at 
the strength of some of them. 
Their resources were revealed as 
enormous, and we were all en- 
titled to guess on the strength of 
what we know of the German 
business ethics, how they had 
come to occupy the strong posi- 
tion they did. 

With the sale of the nationally 
advertised concerns mentioned 


above, the significance and value 
of Mr. Palmer’s work are making 
a much sharper impression upon 
us all. Certain it is that American 
advertisers must do their part to 
help the Alien Property Custodian 
insure their freedom from such 
vicious competition—vicious either 
actually or potentially. Enough 
has been published in Printers’ 
INK heretofore to show how un- 
scrupulous and unbridled German 
competition is. 

Mr. Palmer has made it known 
that as yet he has been unable to 
secure evidence against many con- 
cerns which he has every reason 
to believe are German-owned. The 
ingenuity employed by some 
strong houses to disguise their 
German ownership is worthy of a 
better cause. But Mr. Palmer still 
has several months in which to 
work, and he should be able to 
rely upon the active co-operation 
of every branch of American busi- 
ness. Every industry in this coun- 
try is so organized as to act quick- 
ly and effectively, if it will.] 


HAT shall be done to make 

American industry and com- 
merce safe for America? We 
know to-day what a tremendous 
stake Germany had in this coun- 
try, and, in view of the revela- 
tions. of the past two years, we 
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have come to realize what a pow- 
erful interest she had in our vital 
industries, and what a menace 
Germany had become to our eco- 
nomic independence. How are 
we to safeguard this country’s 
best interests in. the future, so 
that there shall be no possibility 
of a foreign country like Ger- 
many again establishing an indus- 
trial and commercial army of oc- 
cupation in our midst? 

“IT am inclined to believe,” said 
A. Mitchell Palmer in an inter- 
view for Printers’ INK on this 
subject, “that the fact of our ex- 
posing and eradicating what I 
consider to be the great bulk of 
the German holdings here—we 
have caught some $800,000,000 of 
German property—will act as a 
powerful deterrent in the future. 
We have learned our lesson, and 
it is for us to profit by it. What 
special measures may be adopted 
to prevent a recurrence of such 
an evil of the systematic planting 
of an economic force in America 
with the deliberate intention of 
employing it for attack against 
our. freedom of action, and for 
the undermining of our ideals and 
our whole scheme of existerice, 
is, of course, quite another ques- 
tion. Congress will have the say 
in that matter. 

“In England certain bills have 
been prepared, the aim of which 
seems to be the solution of a sim- 
ilar prospective problem in that 
country, such as the Non-Ferrous 
Metals Bill, which prohibits deal- 
ing or trading in metals other than 
steel and iron in Great Britain ex- 
cept by special license. The spe- 
cial recommendations that may be 
made to Congress with a like aim 
have not yet been decided upon. 
At the present moment and in 
view of the altered conditions 
which the signing of the armis- 
tice has brought about, we are de- 
liberating many questions relating 
to alien enemy property. Final 
conclusions have not yet been 
reached, and it will probably be 
three or four weeks before defi- 
nite announcement on the subject 
can be made.” 

The Alien Property Custodian 
added that he was already on rec- 
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ord as declaring that, if Congress 
gave him the power which he in- 
tended to ask, he would pay out 
of the German property which js 
under his trusteeship all claims of 
Americans against Germany. 
Americans, he said, have suffered 
in their persons and property at 
the hands of Germany, and their 
claims must one day be paid, as 
well as the claims of those Ameri- 
cans whose loved ones have been 
murdered at sea by the barbarous 
Germans. 
NOTHING BACK TO GERMANY 
“If I can have my way,” he de- 
clared, “I shall pay off all these 
claims while we are still at war 
with Germany.” He went further 
than his previous expressions of 
policy on this subject and stated 
that he had very positive views 
as to what should be done with 
any balance that remained of the 
German property after Ameri- 
can claims had been paid off. “In- 
stead of returning it to Germany, 
the suggestion is receiving ap- 
proval in many quarters that the 
Peace Conference allot it to the 
partial paying off of the claims 
of Belgium, France, or other out- 
raged victims, so that not one cent 
should go back to Germany out 
of this property which, with ma- 
lign purpose, she had created for 
herself in the United States.” 
The armistice, whatever other 
changes it has effected regarding 
matters of policy or procedure, 
has not modified the functions of 
the Alien Property Custodian, for 
until peace is declared, and while 
the Trading with the Enemy Act 
is still in force, he must perform 
the duties which the act imposes 
on him and carry out the will of 
Congress with regard to enemy 
property. In this connection he 
states that there is much -German 
property in the country which has 
not yet been reported by those 
who have it in their possession or 
control. Nothing has occurred to 
relieve such persons of the obliga- 
tion of reporting the existence of 
this property to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, as prescribed by 
the Trading-with-the-Enemy Act. 
The date of making reports of 
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and RECONSTRUCTION 
A forward-looking manufacturer, faced by the 
situation which confronts many other manufacturers 
today, placed his merchandising and advertising 
problems in our hands for solution. 
‘‘What is to be the status of my products in peace-time? 
How can I gauge demand, competition, distribution in the 
reconstruction period? What changes in policy must I adopt 
to meet new conditions?” 
Our Research Department went out among the dealers of 53 
cities in 23 states—interviewed 1127 of them personally on 
every angle of our client’s problem. 
The manufacturer now has ‘Ae facts. Our complete plan 
for him, from merchandising to copy, is constructed upon 
these facts. He faces reconstruction problems armed with 
knowledge. ° 
Advertising based on such thorough service can be of value to 
many manufacturers facing the uncertainty of the present 
period. 
What are your particular reconstruction problems? 


The H. K. McCann Company 


Advertising 
61 Broadway, New York 
Cleveland ‘Toronto 
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this kind has long since expired, 
but the obligation to do so still 
remains in force, and Mr. Palmer 
is determined to continue seeking 
out such property and those who 
shall have failed to report it will 
be liable to prosecution even after 
peace is declared. 

The vigor and resolution of the 
attitude on this whole subject of 
Mr. Palmer—a man by nature 
and creed decidedly humane and 
tolerant, an adherent, as it is 
generally known, of the Quaker 
faith—is in itself a striking indi- 
cation of the genuine gravity of 
the situation which had been cre- 
ated in this country by the meth- 
ods of “economic penetration” em- 
ployed by Germany. 

The general public, distracted 
by the succession of spectacular 
events in the great cataclysm of 
the last four years, has not, seem- 
ingly, been impressed by the reve- 
lation of conditions unearthed 
since the office of Alien Property 
Custodian was created. It is 
doubtful even if the business men 
of the country have given ade- 
quate attention to the seriousness 
of the danger that, had threatened 
the country as a result of the hold 
which Germany had obtained on 
its industry and commerce. And 
yet, without a certain amount of 
public interest in the matter, the 
remedies which the situation de- 
mands may be overlooked or very 
imperfectly applied. For peoples 
have short memories and the pres- 
ent abject attitude of Germany 
may make us minimize her past 
offences, if not to condone them 
somewhat. Mr. Palmer, realizing 
the true conditions of affairs, has 
repeatedly invited public atten- 
tion to the subject, and has empha- 
sized the importance of the whole 
country being alive to it. Ger- 
many had entrenched an indus- 
trial and commercial army of in- 
vasion in this country, and we are 
not yet wholly rid of it. 

“Germany had aimed to control 
our plants that were essential for 
our work. Great steel and iron 
mills were sending their profits 
out of America back to Germany. 
Great woolen mills in New Jersey 
were pouring their dividends into 
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coffers in Berlin. Great metal, 
mining and mineral companies all 
over the United States, owned or 
controlled by the Germans, were 
working, not for the United 
States, but for Germany. And 
these German industries estab- 
lished here, drawing on American 
labor and operating usually with 
American funds obtained on 
credit, were not merely an eco- 
nomic injury to this country; they 
were also an enemy spy system 
in our midst aiming at our de- 
struction. 


A GERMAN OBJECT LESSON FOR US 


“Down, in Florida,” Mr. Palmer 
went on, “the harbor, not far from 
Pensacola, known as St. An- 
drew’s Bay, perhaps the finest 
harbor in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the nearest one on American soil 
to the Panama Canal, proved, as 
a result of our investigations, to 
be controlled by German money. 
The Germans had bought thou- 
sands of acres of land, and had 
incorporated the German-Ameri- 
can Lumber Company, the own- 
ership of which was vested in a 
member of the German Kaiser’s 
family back in Berlin, who had 
never put a foot on it. They had 
poured millions of dollars into 
the property, had built a fine 
wharf, had purchased the right 
of way over all lands leading to 
the shore, so that the United 
States Government itself could 
not, in pre-war times, have used 
that harbor for communication 
with Panama without doing busi- 
ness with Germany. It was from 
the Foreign Office in Berlin that 
this property was directed. The 
people who directed it were the 
same people who had constructed, 
in those islands of ours of such 
vital strategic importance to us, 
the Virgin Islands, formerly the 
Danish West Indies, a steamship 
terminal for the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, with a solid masonry 
structure extending for ten feet 
around it, recalling the big gun 
emplacements the Germans had 
in peace times built in France on 
properties they had secured for 
commercial purposes. 

“Let us keep St. Andrew’s Bay 
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in our minds, as an object lesson 
of the highest importance. Let us 
not. forget that Germany had 
planted her spies in the Pittsburgh 
industries, in commercial and 
transportation enterprises in New 
York, in Chicago, in the West and 
indeed all over the country, and 
that when she unloosed war 
against the freedom of the world, 
and before we entered the con- 
flict, she began actually to wage 
that war in part on our own soil, 
through her agents and her forces 
in those great industries, and that 
she was waging that war no less 
against us than against her 
avowed adversaries. If we keep 
this in mind we shall be all the 
more resolute in insisting on 
cleaning out root and branch the 
evil growths planted by the enemy 
foreigner in our land and on mak- 
ing such a clean sweep that 
neither Germany -nor any other 
power will be inclined again to 
attempt any similar aggression 
against our independence and our 
integrity. 

“Stirred by entirely just senti- 
ments of indignation, we shall 
also be disposed to hold up the 
hands of the nation’s spokesmen 
in Congress in formulating the 
laws that will remedy the pres- 
ent situation and best protect us 
in the future. We entered this 
war in behalf of the ideals of 
Christian civilization, and we can- 
not tolerate the foul principles of 
those who would enslave others 
being established on our own ter- 
ritory and in our own domestic 
life. We hope to bring America, 
and all that America means, to 
all the world and to see the ideals 
for which America stands spread 
around the globe, liberty for ev- 
eryone everywhere, liberty, na- 
tional and individual, so that 
America will be the symbol of 
peace, of welfare and happiness 
for mankind. Accordingly we 
must do well, and to completion, 
the work of destroying the enemy 
incubus and spy system, to which 
we have set ourselves.” 

In order that there may be ac- 
curate and general understanding 
of the scope of his work, Mr. 
Palmer desires to draw attention 





to the fact that he is rooting out 
only such enemy alien interests 
in American industry and com- 
merce as may be regarded as 
strictly foreign and_ corporate 
and as representing part of the 
systematic and hostile encroach- 
ment of a foreign State on Amer- 
ican rights and economic well-be- 
ing. Thus, although the property 
here of individual alien enemy in- 
vestors may be under sequestra- 
tion by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, it is not his purpose to con- 
fiscate that property, or to dispose 
of it to American citizens by sale, 
unless it shall be shown that such 
property is held under the control 
of, or in the interests of, the hos- 
tile State. Mr. Palmer’s. formal 
statement on this subject is as 
follows: 

“The alien enemy property that 
has already been disposed of by 
sale to Americans, or which it is 
the intention of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian hereafter to sell, 
falls into two general classes. 
First, the enemy interest in part- 
nerships, branches of agencies to 
which licenses to do business have 
been refused, or to which licenses 
have been granted for the pur- 
pose of liquidation. In these cases, 
in order to liquidate, we have been 
compelled to sell property of va- 
rious kinds. 

Second, the enemy owned shares 
of stock or other interest in 
American corporations where the 
enemy holding is large enough 
to influence or control the man- 
agement of American industrial 
and commercial concerns. It is 
perfectly clear that in granting 
the power of sale Congress in- 
tended that the enemy interest in 
such corporations should be placed 
in American hands for fair value 
after public sale thereof. At the 
time the armistice was signed a 
large number of such properties 
were ready to be sold by the Alien 
Property Custodian, and_ these 
sales will be proceeded with. In- 
vestments of individual German 
subjects, either in stocks, bends, 
mortgages, real estate or other 
property in America will not be 
sold, except they fall within the 
two classes above mentioned. 
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Check Slanders Against American 
Business Here and Abroad 





Business Men Urged to Organize in Order to Swat Propaganda Lies 


HE good repute of American 

business is a subject that is 
likely to be of more and more in- 
terest to commercial organizations 
in the coming year. There is a 
feeling in many quarters that the 
foreigner must be inspired with 
new views regarding the honesty 
and integrity of trade and com- 
merce as conducted in, and from, 
the United States. 

At the recent convention in At- 
lantic City of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, this was one of the 
topics discussed in private gather- 
ings. It was recalled that the Ger- 
mans had made it a national policy 
to blacken American business gen- 
erally. The reputed official news- 
papers, the North German Gazette, 
the Frankfort Gazette and the 
Cologne Gazette, were the leaders 
in this campaign of vilification. 
These publications had their week- 
ly “special correspondence” from 
the United States. 

The correspondence invariably 
fell into two sections. The first 
part solemnly and _ ponderously 
narrated the doings at some Ger- 
man Sangerfest or Turnverein 
somewhere in the United States, 
and the second part, just as in- 
variably, dealt with “American 
business scandals.” An alternative 
caption was “commercial corrup- 
tion in the United States.” The 
special correspondence of the three 
inspired organs was copied by the 
minor newspapers throughout the 
Empire. The Wolff Bureau also 
disseminated cable despatches from 
the United States magnifying the 
most trivial commercial incidents 
and distorting the utterances of 
American politicians so as to 
create striking “scandal” and “cor- 
ruption” stories. Other countries 
of Europe were. also affected by 
the virus of this svstematic cam- 
paign. 

In starting on the new phase of 


American plans for making a bid ‘ 
1 


for an adequate share in the 
world’s foreign trade, many Ameni- 
can business men are of the opin- 
ion that a campaign of national 
publicity should be undertaken for 
the purpose of undoing the evil al- 
ready done and of asserting at 
home and abroad the determina- 
tion of American corporations to 
vindicate the high reputation to 
which they are justly entitled, and 
to combat all future attempts to 
reflect on the honor and exalted 
principles and methods of Ameri- 
can business as a whole. 

In the discussions which took 
place on the subject there was 
manifested a desire for sugges- 
tions as to the concrete way in 
which such a campaign of publicity 
should be undertaken and carried 
out. 


SPECIFIC INSTANCES 


An eloquent voice on the subject 
was that of Leonard S. Smith, 
treasurer of the American Laun- 
dry Machinery Company. Mr. 
Smith told his hearers at Atlantic 
City that, in connection with the 
business which his company does 
in countries around the world he 
travels in many lands and, like all 
those American business travelers 
who endeavor to penetrate the 
thoughts of the foreign business 
man, he has had the painful ex- 
perience of hearing American trade 
methods alluded to as corrupt and 
dishonest, as if the statement were 
accepted as axiomatic. 

He cited many instances. In a 
railway train in eastern Europe a 
Budapesth cotton spinner was dis- 
serting on the “low commercial 
morality” of the Americans. Mr. 
Smith made the Hungarian eat his 
words, but only after a displav of 
energetic determination, in which 
the muscular physique of the 
American traveler may be credited 
with having had its due spiritual 
effect. As a guest in the Strang- 
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ers’ Club in Buenos Aires he had 
the unpleasant experience of hear- 
ing an agent of a European firm 
refer contemptuously to the “lack 
of ethical principles’ among 
American manufacturing concerns. 
Again the American was up in 
arms, and as he happened to be 
aware that this particular agent 
was also the representative in the 
Argentine Republic of a_ well- 
known American machinery com- 
pany, he forced from the man 
what amounted to an _ abject 
apology. 

“The time has come,” said Mr. 
Smith to his audience, “to take 
action in the matter, and it is a 
case of organizing and of deciding 
on the methods of publicity best 
adapted for the purpose to be at- 
tained. The parties at whose door 
we should in the first instance lay 
the blame for the state of affairs 
we denounce are Americans them- 
selves. And they are not mere 
demagogues or soap-box orators. 
They are in many instances men 
filling high positions to which they 
have been elevated by the suf- 
frages of the people.” 

He cited the recent report of a 
Commission of a Government De- 
partment in which an attack of a 
general kind was made on Ameri- 
can employers; he alluded to an 
article in a weekly periodical; he 
quoted from a speech made thé 
day before by a Cabinet officer in 
which, along with compliments to 
the high average integrity of the 
American manufacturer, there was 
an allusion to the regrettable fact 
that complaints frequently came 
from South America that the mer- 
chandise received there was not of 
the same grade as the samples on 
which the orders had been given. 

“Now it is a fact,” Mr. Smith 
went on, “that American business 
generally is conducted on a scale 
as lofty as has ever been reached 
in any country. Indeed, in dealing 
with the foreigner Americans have 
frequently been animated by the 
humanitarian principles they have 
revealed in their attitude and con- 
duct in this war. Yet this abuse 
tends to rob us of what is right- 
fully our due, to destroy the posi 
tion on which we should stand 
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and even to place us low in the 
moral ranks. 

“The impression is created 
abroad that the American business 
man is a being of two natures, a 
Dr. Jekyll in charity and a Mr. 
Hyde in business. Our public men 
talk as if they were not aware that 
their words when they denounce 
American business are scattered 
broadcast, that there is a real pro- 
paganda picking them out, sup- 
pressing the compliments and the’ 
qualifications and publishing only 
the abusive statements, that these 
are quoted and repeated and that 
they sink in. We should have an 
association which would make it 
its business to refute and denounce 
openly any public official making 
untrue statements about our indus- 
trial and commercial honor and 
we should have a wide line of pub- 
licity to do justice to the integrity 
of American commercial methods.” 


Lieut. Norman O. Pickett 
Dead 


Lieutenant Norman O. Pickett, who 
resigned as secretary of the H. E. James 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, to 
enter the Army Aviation Service, died 
at Mitchel Field, Garden City, L. I., on 
December 14 of typhoid double pneu- 
monia. He had survived a fall from his 
airplane and a fire in his plane, which 
he extinguished, 7,000 feet in the air in 
a night flight. 

Mr. Pickett was formerly advertising 
manager of the Pioneer Suspender Com- 
pany and with the F. Wallis Armstrong 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Joseph A. Judd to Leave 
“Literary Digest” 

Joseph A. Judd has resigned from the 
Literary Digest, New York, to take ef- 
fect January 1. For the past ten years 
he has been advertising manager of this 
publication, in partnership with William 
J. Ryan. He plans to enter the publish- 
ing field on his own account, but has 
made no definite announcement of plans. 


Brantly Back from Training 
Camp 


Theodore L. Brantly, of Collier’s 
Philadelphia and Southern advertising 
staff has returned to Collier's, having 
been relieved of his duties at the Ar- 
tillery Officers’ Training School, Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
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175,000 Families 


The American Fruit Grower 
addresses itself to the fruit grow- 
ers entire family. Its appeal to 


the subscriber 1s not narrowed to 


technical growing problems. It is 


a family paper for the most pros— 


perous class of farm people in the 


world. Many advertisers have 
realized the fact of this broad 
appeal and applied it to their 


own advantage. 


The New Rate of $1.25 per agate line flat goes into 
effect January 1, 1919, but contracts for specified space 
received prior to that date may hold the old rate of 
$1.00 per agate line up to August, 1919, inclusive. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Publisher 


Chicago 
Mallers Bldg. 


Advertising Representative 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


New York 
Brunswick Bldg. 


Detroit 


Kresge Bldg. 


St. Louis 
Chemical Bldg. 
Atlanta 
Candler Bldg. 











$110,000 
Comeback 
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T is indicative of the speed with 





which the automotive industry is 


returning to its normal, peace-time 


- 


manufacturing and selling basis to 
consider the fact that Collier's 17th 
Annual Automotive Supplement 

contains advertising of automobiles, 


motor trucks, tires and accessories 
Ik representing more than $110,000.00 


worth of space. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wiuitams, Advertising Manager 


Collier’s Annual Automotiv> Number — the seventeenth in unbroken 
succession ~ will be published January 4th, 1919 


52 Year 
More Than A’ Million Every Week 


Ee 




























































Putting Selling Punch into Refund 
Letters 





Cases in Point 


By Helen A. Ballard 


“The man who says ‘It can’t be 
done’ is being continually inter- 
rupted by somebody doing it.” 

HE rule holds good even in 

putting selling punch into re- 
fund letters, for one house at least 
has successfully accomplished the 
feat. 

It came about in this way. 

A young woman fresh from col- 

lege applied at one of the big 
mail-order houses in Chicago for 
a job in the advertising depart- 
ment. She knew a little about the 
work, for she had worked her way 
through the university by writing 
advertising copy, but she felt the 
need of wider business experience 
and she selected that great insti- 
tution as the place in which to get 
it. So when she was told that there 
was no opening in the advertising 
department at that time, but that 
she might stay and do other work 
until there was one if she was will- 
ing to wait, she decided to wait 
and hustle. 
After learning something about 
the system of that establishment 
she was set to writing refund let- 
ters for the women’s clothing de- 
partments. 

The work intacested her. Here 
she was face to face with a new 
problem. Women returned goods 
and wanted their money back. 
Why? They had bought the mer- 
chandise in vood faith and the 
firm had sold it on honest adver- 
tising. Where was the hitch? 

She began to study the woman 
behind the letter. 

Fortunately this college giri— 
Miss Blank, we will call her, as 
she prefers not to have her name 
mentioned in this article—was 
born and reared in the country, 
on a farm several miles from the 
nearest town. Her family, being 
renters instead of owners of the 
farm, couldn’t mortgage it for 
a “Tin Lizzie,” 





so going to town 
16 





was a real event, and it was the 
women of the neighborhood, their 
dress, their home and their other 
problems that she really knew, 
Then came high school in the 
small town, where this country 
girl’s natural friendliness soon 
brought her into contact with a 
class of people a step farther on 
in the march of progress. Fol- 
lowing this was a two-year period 
of teaching a country schoo: where 
the teacher was the ‘natural ad- 
viser on all sorts of subjects. And 
last came college in a_ thriving 
small city of homes adjacent to 
the hustling mart of the metropo- 
lis of the Middle West—wnich 
really ought to be called Ameri- 
ca’s Near-East.’ 


SIZED UP EACH INDIVIDUAL 


Being human, Miss Blank stud- 
ied people everywhere. And now, 
sitting at her desk in the refund 
correspondence section of the 
women’s wear departments, she 
turned her knowledge of them to 
good advantage. She saw the 
woman back of the letter. To her 
each one was an individual. She 
noted where each lived. Her 
familiarity with geography enabled 
her to understand something of 
the physical and social conditions 
of the cities and towns from which 
these refund requests came. She 
remarked the stationery on which 
the letters were written; she 
studied their handwriting. their 
content. She observed that some 
were most. businesslike while 
others went into much detail and 
gave a great deal of insight into 
the family life of the home from 
which they came. Still other let- 
ters held a yearning note as if 
written by someone who saw few 
neople, wrote letters seldom. and 
longed for a chance for self-ex- 
pression. And in each case Miss 
Blank fitted her reply to the indi- 
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vidual as she visualized her. She 
didn’t write thus: 


“DEAR MADAM: 

“We have your letter of the 
15th inst. stating that you are re- 
turning suit No. 16Q3579 because 
it does not fit. On looking up 
your order in our records we find 
that your measurements are dis- 
proportionate and we are there- 
fore refunding your money, 


$16.95.” 


Miss Blank knew that no wom- 
an on earth likes to be told that 
her measurements are dispropor- 
tionate, however far from the 
“perfect 36” her figure happens to 
be. “Nor did she write curtly as 
follows: 


‘Dear Miss: 

“Yours of the 29th inst. rec’d. 
We are sorry that you could not 
use dress No. 23R5264 and are 
herewith sending our check for 
the price vou paid, including post- 
age, $9.78.” 


Miss Blank put herself and her 
love for and understanding of 
people into their letters, and she 
didn’t consume much time in do- 
ing it either. The stenographers 
who came to take her dictation 
soon learned that they couldn’t 
sit there taking down the number 
of garment and amount to be re- 
funded only and spend the rest 
of the time bluffing by meaning- 
less scrawls on their books while 
they dreamed of last night’s frolic, 
for they never had the slightest 
idea what she was going to say. 
Also she insisted on paragraphing 
to bring out her points, another 
disturbing factor to their inatten- 
tion. 


LETTERS THAT RING TRUE 


Miss Blank always kept a copy 
of the catalogue before her and 
she studied it as she prepared her 
correspondence. Often she went 
back into stock—for the different 
women’s wear departments and 
their refund correspondence sec- 
tion were on the same huge floor 
—and inspected the garment which 
was being returned. Having de- 
cided why she thought it had not 
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pleased the customer, she selected 
another as near like it in style 
and price as possible and then she 
wrote a letter something like this: 


“My Dear Mrs. GRANT: 


“T have spent long. cold winters 
in the country myself and I know 
just how you feel about the waist 
(No. 22M1253), which you are 
returning to us. 

“That material is rather sheer 
and thin for the cold winter cli- 
mate of your great North Dakota. 
And because I know what a con- 
venience it is to have someone 
on the spot to study one’s needs, 
I have personallv selected one 
which I believe you will like. It 
is No. 22M1258. You will find 
it illustrated on page 99 of our 
catalogue—the page opposite the 
one on which the waist you are 
returning is shown. 

“This blouse is made of a good 
weight crépe de chine—which is 
not transparent like the Georgette 
crépe you are returning, yet is 
similar in style to it, is almost 
the identical cut excent for a slight 
difference in the finish of collar 
and cuffs, and has the same smart 
little black velvet bow at the neck. 
It comes in your color selection, 
also, and the price. like that of 
the other, is only $5. 

“But as you reauested, we are 
sending vou our refund check for 
waist No. 22M1253, and have in- 
cluded in it the postaee which you 
paid both wavs, $5.24. 

“We regret that vou have been 
put to the inconvenience of hav- 
ing to return this blouse. and hone 
that vour next order will be whollv 
satisfactory—as we endeavor to 
make all orders. 

“Please accent every good wish 
for a glad holiday season. 

“Most sincerely yours,” 


Or again she wrote: 


“Dear Mrs. JELIFFE: 

“We are so sorrv that the fur 
collarette (No. 19D4321) didn’t 
fully meet with vour exnectations. 
Perhaps that square cut at the 
bottom isn’t quite your stvle. As 
vou say, it is a bit hard to tell 
from a picture just how a gar- 
ment will look when on. 




































































“That particular collar is an ex- 
cellent value, however, but if you 
don’t like the style we are glad 
to refund your money, which we 
are doing, including postage both 
ways, $17 + $.95 = $17.95. 

“Did you notice the one just 
above it in the catalogue, No. 
19D4319? 

“Tt is a very chic collar, and it 
has that graceful curve at the bot- 
tom in front and back which give 
an added height to the figure. And 
then the tails with which it is 
bordered add to the effect. They 
are really expensive and make it 
a much more elegant looking gar- 
ment. 

“Thé price is a bit higher, to be 
sure, $21, but four dollars isn’t 
much when you consider that the 
fur is a better quality and that 
there is more fur in it. Being 
larger than the other, the collar- 
ette makes a modisn cape for 
spring and fall wear and dispenses 
with a coat. It will wear for years 
and when out of date it can be 
cut over or laid aside till it comes 
back into style again — fash- 
ions, like history, you know, re- 
peat themselves. 

“If you are in need of a muff 
you may like to know that the 
one shown just to the right of 
the collarette I have mentioned, 
No. 19D4316, at $4.75, is a perfect 
match. The two fur pieces, be- 
sides giving genuine comfort, 
would add just the right touch of 
style to any costume or furbish 
up an old suit or coat and make 
them look like new. 

“IT am sorry that your little girl 
has been sick. I do hope that she 
has now fully recovered and will 
be proof against all the colds and 
distempers incident to winter 
temperature changes. 

“Thank you for your kind words 
of appreciation of our business 
methods. We want friends as 
well as customers, and are glad 
to have you return for exchange 
or refund any goods that prove 
in the least degree unsatisfactory. 


“Yours for satisfaction.” 
Miss Blank had been . writing 


these straight-out-of-her-heart let- 
ters for about four months when 
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the manager of the women’s wear 
departments passed through the 
room one day and paused beside 
her desk. 

“Miss Blank,” he said, “I wish 
you would come into my office a 
few minutes in about half an 
hour. I want to have a little talk 
with you.” 

In exactly thirty minutes Miss 
Blank was announced to the man- 
ager and was ushered into his 
private office. Before him on the 
desk lay a large pile of papers. 

“T’ve been going over some of 
your correspondence, Miss Blank,” 
he said, “and I find some rather 
unusual elements in it. Do you 
know that a great many of the 
refund checks that are sent out 
in your letters come straight 
back ?” 

“Well, of course, I haven’t per- 
sonally had any check on the re- 
turns, but I had hoped they 
would,” she replied. 

“You had? Why, aren’t you 
in that department to write refund 
letters? To adjust satisfactorily 
any requests for money on re- 
turned merchandise?” 

“Yes, but I believe that a good 
refund correspondent should al- 
ways try to put selling punch into « 
his letters along with the refund 
check. And I’ve tried to do that. 
Don’t you like it?” 


SOLID PROOF OF THE LETTERS’ GOOD- 
NESS 


“IT most decidedly do, but it’s 
the first time I’ve ever seen it 
tried out. It works, however. 
Here’s the proof. I find that 
7814 per cent of your letters have 
brought the refund check back— 
and often with an additional re- 
mittance—for goods to be sent 
in place of those refunded on. In 
many cases other merchandise has 
been ordered also. Your letters 
are a little longer than the stereo- 
typed kind, but these replies to 
them show that the customers like 
your ‘selling punch,’ and _ that 
longer letters pay. You seem to 
understand the customer.” 

“T try to. I just naturally like 
people, anyway, and I can’t help 
being human in business. I want 
our mail-order shoppers to feel 
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that there is someone here who 
really cares about them and their 
problems of dress—and_ other 
things, if they tell us about them, 
as they so often do.” 

“Well,” reflected the manager, 
“‘’m going to ask the other cor- 
respondents in our department to 
use your methods in future. But 
they've got to feel it as you do 
or they won’t hit the mark. Would 
you mind giving a few suggestions 
now and then if any of the others 
want help?” 

“Not at all. I’d love to. But 
do you know, Mr. Dickson, I be- 
lieve a woman is more at home 
here than a man. Somehow it 
comes more natural for a woman 
to talk to another woman about 
clothes. She understands better. 
I think this particular kind of 
correspondence is a woman’s job. 
There are ‘plenty of other goods 
for the men to write about—en- 
gines, guns, and the like.” 

“Where did you get your ex- 
perience as a correspondent?” 

“Never got it. I applied for a 
job here in the advertising depart- 
ment and they set me to writing 
refund letters till there was an 
opening. That’s how I got in 
your department. It’s the adver- 
tising instinct in me that makes 
me want to sell goods in letters 
while I wait for a chance to do 
it in catalogue pages.” 

“Do you think you could write 
the catalogues for these women’s 
departments ?” 

“I know I could, and I’d like to 
try. I’d rather write this kind 
of copy than any other in the 
house. There’s a wonderful 
chance to be human here and to 
put personality into your adver- 
tising.” 

“Well, I’m going to give you 
your chance. You keep right on 
with your selling punch till we are 
ready to begin the new spring 
catalogues—which will be in a 
few weeks now—and I'll give you 
2, trial.” 

And he did. So Miss Blank, 
who loved folks, broke into the 
mail-order catalogue game and 
achieved the distinction of being 
the first woman in that house to 
write advertising. But the sell- 
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ing punch which she injected into 
her refund letters was infectious. 
It spread to other departments, 
and now it is an established rute 
of the correspondence department 
to put sale power into refund let- 
ters. 





To Instruct Soldiers in 
Business 


William H. Lough, president of_the 
Business Training Corporation, New 
York, sailed for Paris December 14, 
to take charge of the Division of Com- 
mercial Education under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. This division will 
organize branches in the various camps 
in France to conduct courses in Busi- 
ness, English, Advertising, Salesmanship, 
Accounting, etc., among the soldier boys 
while waiting to return home. Mr. 
Lough was formerly secretary of the 
New York School of Commerce and 
Coilege of Finance. 


Otis H. Adams Will Make a 
Change 


Otis H. Adams, of the Martin V. Kel- 
ley Co., New York, will become asso- 
ciated with the Connecticut Telephone 
& Electric Company, Meriden, Conn., on 
January 1. The Kelley agency will 
continue to handle the advertising of 
the Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Company. 








Elon G. Pratt Will Join Jones 
& Baker 


Elon G. Pratt, a vice-president of 
Collin Armstrong, Inc., New York, will 
join Jones & Baker, dealers in securi- 
ties, of New York, on December 23. He 
will be identified with the selling forces 
of the concern in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Pittsburgh. 





“Sunset’s” New Western 
Representation 


Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, has 
appointed Archer A. King, Inc., Chi- 
cago, as Western. representative, in 
place of Graham Patterson, who has 
recently become publisher of the Chris- 
tian Herald, New York. 





Joins New Detroit Agency 


E. J. O’Sullivan, formerly with the 
Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, has 
joined C. C. Winningham, who has es- 
tablished a new advertising agency in 
Detroit. 


Adds to List of Farm Pape:s 
John D. Ross, Chicago, has been ap- 


pointed Western representative of the 
Inland Farmer, Louisville, Ky. 























































Sterling Produc's Co. 


‘ 

HE Sterling Products Com- 

pany, of Wheeling, W. Va., is 
now the owner of the Bayer Com 
pany, Inc., maker of “Aspirin,” 
and its subsidiary corporations. 
The purchase was made from 
Alien Property Custodian A. 
Mitchell Palmer at public auc- 
tion December 12, at Rensselacr, 
N. Y., the price paid being $3,- 
310.000. The incorporation of the 
Bayer Compary was for $750,000. 
and during the calendar year 1917 
it did a business of $5,600,000, 
with profits of $1,768,009. 

Only a few days before the sale 
took place, the United States 
Patent Office, by J. H. Carnes, 
[examiner of Interferences, can- 
celled the registration of the 
trade-mark “Aspirin” held by the 
Bayer Company. The application 
for this action was made by the 
United Drug Company, of Bos- 
ton, as described in Printers’ INK 
of November 28, 1918 (“Who May 
Advertise Aspirin? , 3 

The main basis for the ruling 
of the Examiner appears to have 
been the belief established in his 
mind by the testimony, that the 
word “Aspirin” is understood by 
the public to be the name of a 
drug, and not the trade-mark by 


which the public recognized 
tablets of that drug (acetyl 


salicylic acid) manufactured by 
the Bayer Co. under a patent ex- 
piring in February, 1917. 

Labels on packages sold sub- 
sequent to 1915 bore’a statement 
that “The trade-mark ‘Aspirin’ 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) is a guar- 
antee that the monoaceticacidester 
of salicylic acid in these tablets is 
the reliable Bayer manufacture.” 
The Examiner points out, how- 
ever, that this statement does not 
apprise the lay public of the fact 
that acetyl salicylic acid is also a 
chemical name of the product. 
Both these names, he remarks, are 
very difficult for the public to 
pronounce, and the natural tend- 
ency to use a short and easily re- 


Patent Office Lets Down Bars on 
“Aspirin” 




























































Buys Bayer Co., Ine. 


membered word would make the 


name “Aspirin,” which also ap- 
peared upon the label, preferable. 
“A very popular (method),” 


he states, “is for a trader to scem- 
ingly bend to the necessity of the 
situation by placing on the label 
a notation which in theory, but 
not in practice, may be used by 
the public to identify the article 
after the monopoly has expired. 
To the Examiner this practice 
seems to be merely a manifesta- 
tion of that keen commercial in- 
stinct which endeavors to keep 
just ahead of the law.” 

That the manufacturer of any 
patented article who deliberately 
encourages the public to use his 
trade-mark as the name of the ar- 
ticle, may expect to lose his rights 
to the exclusive use of that trade- 
mark on the expiration of his 
patent rights, would seem to be 
the deduction from this ruling. 
“It is no proper function of a 
trade-mark to serve -as the name 
of anything,” the Examiner states, 
“and sound public policy requires 


that traders ought to be dis- 
couraged from making it serve 


such a purpose. Every sane per- 
son who possesses a legal mo- 
nopoly on an article of the char- 
acter here under consideration, 
and affixes thereto a word not 
used in trade on any other article 
manufactured by this person, must 
know that the failure to place on 
the labei another word which the 


public can use to identify the ar- 
ticle will ordinarily result in the 
first mentioned word having a 


double or mixed function of the 
character disclosed in Singer v. 
June. To the extent that this 
single word performs this func- 
tion of a name, just to that extent 


does it serve as a means to a 
trader to levy unjust tribute on 
the lay purchasing public after 


the monopoly in the article ex- 
pires, provided only that the trader 
possesses the right to the ex- 
clusive use of this word.” 
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Philadelphia 


is the Third Largest Market 
in the United States for 


Investment Securities 


Ever since the days when Robert Morris, the Phila- 
delphia banker, financed the Revolution, and Jay 
Cooke did the same thing for the Union in the Civil 
War Period, the fine old city of Philadelphia has 
been noteworthy as a good market for safe and con- 
servative investments. 


INK 


Philadelphia quickly met its quotas in all of the 
Liberty Loan drives, as well as in its own big War 
Chest for war relief. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper nearly every financier, busi- 
ness man and investor reads— 


The Bulletin 
— 482, Q35 Si 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin” 
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In 1914, we produced for our own 
consumption $29,900,000,000 
worth of goods. We produced for * 
exportabout $2, 100,000,000 worth ae 
of goods—a total production of . 
some $32,000,000,000. In 1917 
we produced and used over 
$64,000,000,000 worth of goods, ‘4 
exported nearly $7,000,000,000 aa 
—a total of $71,000,000,000. - il, 








These are the figures of Professor 
Anderson of Harvard. Bankers 
Trust Company estimates closely ap- 
proximate these figures. 
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Is your business ready? 


1918 shows great increase in 
production over last year. 


Do the figures on the opposite 
page hold a threat or a promise? 


They show an enormous in- 
crease in our producing capacity. 


The war forced a generous 
part of this increase. 


With Peace at hand—what? 


Prosperity, after all, is merely 
a matter of mutual production 
and exchange. Suppose one man 
makes more goods. His broth- 
ers also make more goods. Both 
have that much more to ex- 
change. Only when one has 
‘Jess to exchange does trouble 
come. 


Business, collectively, faces the 
most stimulating challenge ‘in 4,. 
history. It rests with individual Challenge 
businesses to respond. 


Is your business ready ? 





New 


Comp QUIN” York 


95 MADISON AVE. 
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One Arm of the Baltimore Dry Dock 
and Ship Building Co’s Great Plant 
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Washes a erat asntiastlaal 


Part of the South Plant of the Baltimore Dry Dock and Ship Building Co. 
Recentiy Completed at a Cost of $4,000,000, exclusive of Real Estate 


faim tll 11,000 men are employed at the three great 
plants of the Baltimore Dry Dock and Ship Building Co. In ad. 
dition to repair work, about 100,000 tons of shipping are built in the 
three plants in a year. In salaries this means around $20,000,000.00 poured into the 
great Baltimore market by this one company alone. Contracts in hand amounting 
to $70,000,000.00 seem to preclude the possibility of 
any curtailment due to the cessation of hostilities. 


It was, partially, at least, the decided favor in which 

The NEWS is held by this type of highly-paid 
worker that made NEWS circulation leap, in some in- 
stances, as hiz;1 as 87% in two years while other Baltimore 
papers showed actual losses or made only slight gains. 
For penetrating, permeating circulation that will reach 
every nook and cranny of Baltimotre’s social structure— 
and at a lower rate per thousand—your best buy ‘s 


The NEWS! 


gq A second edition of the little booklet containing the first 25 ads 
of this series has been made necessary by the demand and will 
shortly be off the press. If you want a copy ask for “‘Selling the 
Baltimore Market.” 


The Baltimore News 


Maryland’s One Great Newspaper 
November Average Net Paid Circulation: 








aily Sunday 
1918 112,112 117,036 
1917 94,699 98,248 
Gain 17,413—18% 18,788—19% 
oe “ CARROLL > be —— ne 
it tati estern Represen 
ljia_tain. - het Bat" Nael Bank Bldg 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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When You Investigate Complaints, 
Get the Facts 





New York Edison Company Charts Hours of Daylight and Clears Up 
Ninety Per Cent of Lighting Bill Kicks 


By Frederick C. Kendall 


RACKING down complaints 

for a public service corpora- 
tion gives an insight into human 
nature obtainable in few other 
ways. Smoothing the ruffled feel- 
ings of the genus homo with a 
grouch on, and locating the true 
cause of the trouble demands the 
diplomacy of an ambassador in 
wartime and the detective ability 
of an Arsene Lupin. 

In perhaps no other work is it 
so imperative to get the facts. The 
redeeming feature lies in the cir- 
cumstance that multiplication of 
kicks suggests their most common 
origin and the method of most 
speedy adjustment. At least, that 
is the experience of The New York 
Edison Company which through 
its Lighting Inspection Bureau 
deals with hundreds of irate cus- 
tomers—each firmly convinced that 
his meter has suddenly developed 
the distressing habit of joy-riding 
on all twelve cylinders. 

Consumption of electrical cur- 
rent decreases or increases in pre- 
cise relation with the hours of 
sunshine or gloom. When the 
morning breaks drear, several mil- 
lion dwellers in Greater New York 
turn on the switch a half hour 
earlier. Yet when the bills are 
payable these same teeming mil- 
lions have usually forgotten the 
occurrence—and are absolutely 
dead certain either that their me- 
ters are in partnership with the 
dark forces or that the company 
is indulging in a little plain and 
fancy profiteering on its own 
hook, 

Do you know that in New York 
—and cities similarly located on 
the map—forty out of each hun- 
dred days the year round are 
cloudy? Moreover, the compari- 
son of daylight hours indicates 
that in June and July they average 
about fourteen and a half hours 
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per day, while in December and 
January they average nine and a 
half. Nevertheless, few people ap- 
preciate any significant relation’ 
between the variation in such fig- 
ures and its consequent effect up- 
on the need for artificial illumina- 
tion. 

Relative yearly proportions of 
fair and dull weather are strange- 
ly alike, although there is a natu- 
ral and noticeable variation be- 
tween the four quarterly periods 
of the year. In January, February 
and March, 1918, 56.9 per cent of 
the hours affecting load were clear, 
and 43.1 per cent were cloudy or 
rainy. In April, May and June, 
the figures stood 65.6 per cent 
clear and 34.4 per cent cloudy 
days. In July, August and Sep- 
tember 70.2 per cent of the days 
were clear with 29.8 per cent 
cloudy. 


CHART SETTLES LARGE NUMBER OF 
COMPLAINTS 


During this period, complaints 
came in parallel relationship with 
the number of hours of gloom— 
February taking the questionable 
honor, with the bills for that 
month provoking more requests 
for adjustment than the combined 
months of May, June, July, Au- 
gust and September. The figures 
mentioned in the foregoing are all 
graphically recorded by the Edi- 
son*company, and the chart framed 
in the adjuster’s office offers a 
quick solution to 90 per cent of 
the complaints. 

Waving high aloft her unpaid 
bill, a woman will rush in demand- 
ing an instant meter reading. 
“Last month my bill was $1.90,” 
she vociferates indignantly. “This 
month I was away from home 
three days, and yet you charge me 
$2.60—outrage.” 

Courteously the adjuster listens 
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to her story, then places before 
the wrathful lady a miniature re- 
production of the chart. 

“You usually turn on the elec- 
tric light when it begins to get 
dark, don’t you?” , 

“Of course,” she snaps. “What's 
that got to do with the case?” 

“Only this, madam,” says the 
adjuster pointing to the tables, 
“Last month we had fourteen more 
dull days than the previous month. 
Then the sun sets earlier in De- 
cember than in November, and 
Christmas festivities usually con- 
sume a lot of current. December 
has thirty-one days, while Novem- 
ber has but 30, and——” 

He gets no further. By this 
time the customer is usually ready 
to apologize and go away a self- 
confessed advertiser for the insti- 
tution’s good will. 

There are instances of course, 
that for a time defy all attempts 
at solution and it is then that the 
detective skill of the adjuster is 
summoned into service: 

A few months ago, a newspaper 
man entered the complaint bureau 
with a frown on his face. His 
lighting bill had in one month 
jumped from an average of $3.00 
to $16.75. He was much chagrined 
and threatened dire exposure. 

meter test was made and the 
meter found to be recording ac- 
curately. There was no leak in 
the wires and customer was posi- 
tive that no lights had been left 
accidentally burning. For a day 
or so the adjuster was stumped. 
Then making a return visit of in- 
spection to the house, he nosed 
around for any overlooked cur- 
rent-consuming devices. 

Hidden under the maid’s bed he 
discovered a cute little electric 
heater—which every night under 
cover of darkness was placed into 
position and connected with the 
lighting socket! 

After he had recovered partially 
from the shock, the newspaper 
man remembered that some three 
winters since, he had purchased 
the device. Finding it too costly 
for constant use (if was recom- 
mended merely for removing the 
chill), he had packed it away in 
a closet where it had been un- 
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earthed by the new domestic who 
in her top-floor boudoir enjoyed 
all the comforts of a home and 
glowing fireside. 

On another occasion, a family 
returning from the seashore were 
horrified to find a somewhat siz- 
able electric light bill waiting to 
greet them among the other mail, 
riere surely, was an example of 
the fallibility of the meter. 

Sleuthing over the wires, fix- 
tures and other paraphernalia, an 
inspector discovered that in a cer- 
tain closet on the second floor the 
electric bulb had been burnt out. 
Called to the householder’s atten- 
tion, the puzzling thing seemed 
to be that he distinctly remem- 
bered placing a new Mazda in the 
socket the week before he left— 
but in this fact was the solution, 
The door of the closet, fitted with 
an automatic switch, had been leit 
ajar and the light burned steadily 
until the filament had worn out 
from overwork. 

So here again, is demonstrated 
the need for getting the facts, 


even though it necessitates the 
most skillful probing. 
Accidental wire tapping is a 


common source of big bills. Tin- 
kering with wires has an almost 
irresistible fascination for most 
people, and occasionally they get 
a new connection twisted onto the 
wires of a neighbor who pays the 
bills for months before it is dis- 
covered. But when it is discov- 
ered—wow ! 

Other people fail to appreciate 
that lamps grow dim in time. So 
instead of burning two lights in 
the dining room they turn on four 
—but at the end of the month 
can’t explain the boost in bills. 
And of course, being humans, 
folks usually keep as quiet as the 
proverbial clam shell when the bill 
falls below the average estimate. 
Another class of kicks quickly 
recognized by their similarity comes 
from people who make complaints 
the excuse for not paying their 
bills on time. By fabricating an 
imaginary overcharge they hope to 
get an extension of credit. The 
bureau has a private system all its 
own in dealing with this class of 
parlor highbinders. 
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‘Tf we were not able to get the 
facts,” says the gentleman in 
charge of this interesting work, 
“we should soon be broke. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the customer is wrong, but that 
doesn’t prevent us from treating 
him with the utmost courtesy and 
consideration. The company’s pol- 
icy is to be as liberal as possible 
in every way. If a meter is found 
badly inaccurate, we disregard the 
incorrect evidence and adjust any 
charges which may be affected. ‘If 
the customer claims that absolute- 
ly no use has been made of the 
service, the entire bill is cancelled. 
If however, there is a claim made 
against the ccmpany for over- 
charge and a careful investigation 
fails to reveal that any error exists. 
no adjustment is made. It would 
be discrimination to depart from 
this standpoint, and do anything 
that could not be done for another 
under similar circumstances. 

“This bureau has to be careful 
in every step it takes. Nothing 


could be worse than to have a 
consumer make a complaint and 
then upon investigating report back 
to him that no error had occurred 
and later to have some outside 
inspection company’s investigation 
find that we were incorrect. You 
can imagine the feeling of the con- 
sumer ; he would immediately lose 
all confidence in the company’s 
reports, and it would be very dif- 
ficult ever to dispel this doubt in 
his mind. The whole keynote of 
successful handling of complaints 
is confidence. 

“We have many customers who 
may complain, but due to the treat- 
ment that they have received in 
the past, they fee: sure that they 
will receive fair treatment on 
every occasion. If no error exists, 
it is simply necessary for us tec 
state the fact and they accept the 
statement with no question. This 
is because we usually base our re- 
ports on absolute knowledge and 
have trained ourselves to go out 
and get the facts.” 
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Oregon Forbids Advertising of 
Delinquent Tax Payers 





Large Sum Saved to Citizens 


I‘ cost the Oregon Journal, of 
Portland, approximately $3,000 
a year to put over its idea of do- 
ing away with the publication in 
newspapers of the delinquent tax 
list: 

By taking this step, it came out 
squarely and took the stand that 
no kind of advertising is good for 
any medium unless that medium 
can honestly feel that it is serving 
the advertiser to the best possible 
advantage. 

This is a big forward step in 
daily newspaper advertising and 
has caused much comment in 
Western states, not only among 
publishers but among taxpayers. 
While the Oregon Journal is sac- 
rificing a nice little volume of 
business, we do not believe that 
in the end it will lose any 
money by it, nor do we believe 
that the paper expects to lose any 
money. On the contrary, we sus- 
pect that it is shrewd enough to 
realize that to make money, one 
must do business along the right 
lines and to understand that the 
way to make profitable, perma- 
nent advertisers is to trade up and 
gain more respect for its adver- 
tising space and for its customers 
who buy that space. 

Realizing that the publication in 
newspapers of delinquent tax lists 
is -a needless waste of public 
money as well as an unnecessary 
and often humiliating burden im- 
posed on the unfortunate tax- 
payer, the Journal caused a bill to 
be placed upon the ballot at the 
recent election in that State, re- 
pealing the provision of law re- 
quiring the publication of the de- 
linquent tax lists and substituting 
therefor a notice of delinquency 
by mail. 

As long ago as 1913, this news- 
paper began an agitation for the 
repeal of the delinquent tax pub- 
lication law. Present at the legis- 
lative sessions of 1915 and 1917 
were representatives of the news- 


paper urging the passage of such 
9 


a bill. But in each instance, fail- 
ure was the result, The conclu- 
sion was forced upon the publisher 
that this law, now become econo- 
mically unsound and unbusiness- 
like, could be changed only by vote 
of the people, and a bill was in- 
itiated and placed upon the ballot. 

Now, the cost of publishing an- 
nually the delinquent tax lists in 
Multonomah County, in which is 
located the city of Portland, is 
about $12,000, while the cost 
throughout the entire state is ap- 
proximately. $30,000 per year. It 
is estimated that the total cost of 
notifying tax delinquents’ by let- 
ter, as provided in the measure 
recently adopted by the people of 
the state, will not exceed $2,000 
a year. 

As an evidence that the bill had 
the state-wide approval of the 
people, it passed by a majority in 
excess of one-fourth of the total 
votes cast. 

Striking at a kindred evil, the 
Oregon Journal initiated a meas- 
ure regulating the publication of 
all legal notices such as Summons, 
Sheriff’s Sales, Insurance Com- 
panies’ Reports, etc. This bill was 
also adopted in spite of the de- 
termined fight waged against it 
by practically the entire press of 
the state. 

While many publishers feel that 
the discontinuance of this form of 
advertising, which generally 
brought the top or a still higher 
rate, is a distinct loss of income 
to which they are entitled, it 
should not take them long to ap- 
‘reciate the fact that what is poor 
business for the people of the state 
is poor business for the publishers. 

Of course, on the face of it. it is 
unpleasant to see a “good. little 
graft” get away from the paper. 
Still, on the other hand, the pub- 
lishers and their papers are bound 
to gain in respect and confidence 
and other business what they may 
lose through this new law in Ore- 
gon. 
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THE NET PAID CIRCULATION 
OF LAST SUNDAY" = 

















December 15, 1918, was 


1,039,242 


The Greatest in the History of this Newspaper and 
the Highest Figure Ever Attained by a Morning 


Newspaper in America. 


November 17 . . . 
November 25. . . 
December | . . . 
December 8 . . 
December 15 . 


. . It Was 1,022,390 


. It Was 1,028,109 
. It Was 1,024,077 
. It Was 1,018,061 

It Was 1,039,242 


The circulation last ‘iia shows a GAIN of 
21,181 over the preceding Sunday. 


“PEOPLE READ AND JUDGE; THEY ARE NOT 





MISLED BY LYING OR SLANDER——” 





The circulation of this newspaper yesterday 
(Sunday) was 1,039,242 copies. 

This interests you as an American, not merely 
because it is by hundreds of thousands greater 
than the circulation of any other newspaper in 
America. 


It interests you not merely because it is the 


peak of journalistic achievement, although that 
is important. 

You are interested in a Sunday newspaper's 
circulation exceeding one million copies, because 
you know that the newspaper is to the nation 
what the spoken word is to the individual. You 
know that the individual having the greatest 
number of listeners comes nearest to expressing 
the thought of those listeners. And a Sunday 
newspaper read in more than one million American 
families comes the nearest to expressing the 
thought, conviction and national feeling of the 
million families. 


You know the slander, the false, malicious 
attacks to which the Hearst newspapers and their 
owner have been subjected at the instigation of 
newspaper failures, railroads whose stealings Mr. 
Hearst has checked, special privilege whose plans 
Mr. Hearst has thwarted with his constant ad- 
vocacy of Government ownership and control of 
corporation power. 

You know the importance of this fact, which 
proves the discriminating intelligence of the 
American people : 

In the week in which the attack of the Hearst 
papers reaches its climax the circulation of the 
Sunday New York American reaches the highest 
point in its history, hundreds of thousands above 
the circulation of any other newspaper in the 
United States. 


People read and judge, and are not misled by 
lying or slander. 
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Prosperity Insurance In The 
Northwest 


The Federal Government has set a minimum price of $2.20 
a bushel on the 1919 wheat crop. 
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Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana, the most important 
Spring wheat producing section of the world, are thus sure 
of a continuance of the present remarkable degree of pros- 
perity through this Federal action. 


The Northwestern farmers have proven their loyalty. They 
have grown wheat at the Government’s request when they 
could not foretell whether the crop would yield them a profit 
or a loss. 


In spite of the labor shortage, high priced seed, and unheard- 
of difficulties in harvesting, the 1918 wheat crop made them a 
big profit—more than they had ever made on a wheat crop 
before. 


The 1919 wheat crop will be grown with less expense than 
the 1918 crop. There will be more laborers available. There 
will not be the anxiety and uncertainty which surrounded the 
1918 crop, but the price remains fixed. 


Keep this in mind when planning your sales campaign for 
1919—the Northwest is sure of a profitable ‘crop return next 
year. 





Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul 
Publishers 


Wattace C. Ricnarpson, INc., 
Eastern Representative, 

"381 Fourth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. , 


Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc. 
Western Representative, 
1341 Conway Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Salesman’s Pet Plans Worth 
Studying 


You Never Can Tell, Offhand, What Is Worth While 


N advertising manager was 

watching his firm’s star sales- 
man sell a big bill of merchan- 
dis. He had never witnessed 
such a performance before—ex- 
cept the make-believe variety of 
conventions. 

“Funny thing, Earl,” remarked 
the ad man when the buyer ex- 
cused himself to write up the or- 
der. “I didn’t think you did it 
just like that. That isn’t the way 
you demonstrated before the other 
boys.” 

Earl laughed—raucously as some 
would say. “Naw. That was dress 
parade stuff. What you have just 
witnessed, young man, was the 
real, gen-u-wine, unadulterated ar- 
ticle. ; If the boss knew I sold 
goods that way, he would tell me 
to join a correspondence school.” 

Yet the methods of this sales- 
man were eminently successful. He 
violated the prescribed rules and 
succeeded because of it. And al- 
though the personal element en- 
ters so intimately into the business 
of selling, the basic idea behind 
this man’s method may have war- 
ranted adaptation by other mem- 
bers of the force. 

Digging up these new tips is an 
art not to be esteemed lightly. It 
should be cultivated by every sales 
and advertising manager who does 
not want his mental make-up to 
become petrified. 

Often it requires considerable 
dexterity to pry a salesman loose 
from his pet hunch. He regards 
it as peculiarly personal property. 
“T just go ahead and tell ’em about 
our wonderful goods and our ad- 
vertising and the fine firm back 
of it all,"—but he doesn’t. He 
singles out certain odd facts or 
peculiar arguments that experi- 
ence has taught him make the 
most profound impression on his 
customers. But rarely will he ad- 
mit it—sometimes because he does 
these things unconsciously. One 
must catch him in the act. 
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Another time this same adver- 
tising manager accidentally opened 
a salesman’s sample case. Imag- 
ine his surprise to find that a 
half section containing display 
models had been ripped out. Re- 
posing gracefully in their place, 
were row upon row of gaudy- 
hued pencils. 

“Ye Gods, what’s this? A side 
line?” he gasped. 

The salesman grinned. “Hard- 
ly. Souvenirs.” Then after con- 
siderable persuasion he continued. 
“And just between the seventeen 
of us, here is how it works. When 
a prospect says ‘No,’ I never pro- 
test. I never argue. Were I to 
do so, it would put him on the 
defensive, and the next time I 
came around he would all the 
time be thinking: ‘There is a man 
I mustn’t let get the advantage. 
If I do he will sell me.’ 

“So when he says ‘No,’ I take 
it sweetly. I'll drop in next time. 
But before I go, I want to leave 
him a little souvenir. I open up 
my sample case, and after his eyes 
have taken in the péncils he reg- 
isters curiosity to know what is 
that odd little section of copper 
wired asbestos packing in the 
corner. 

“He has never seen anything 
just like it before. In fact, he 
has no earthly use for it in his 
business. It is used in only few 
trades. But he is inquisitive and 
picks it up. He asks questions. 
And gradually—painlessly—he re- 
opens the discussion himself, and 
we get back to shop before he 
knows it. So, although one side 
of my sample case looks like a 
toy shop, it turns the trick.” 


THE MAGIC EFFECT OF AN “APPOINT- 
MENT” ON SALES 


And relating the experience to 
another of the firm’s salesmen, this 
magic bit of strategy was offered 
for the symposium : 

“When I call on a merchant to 
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try to get him to stock our brand,” 
confided an old-timer, “I don’t 
present my proposition and then 
with fawning phrases ask if he 
won’t put in a stock. It’s as bad 
as saying ‘You don’t want any 
goods to-day, do you?’ 

“T tell him that we have care- 
fully checked up his credit—which 
is true. I tell him we have also 
investigated his standing with his 
competitors and with the com- 
munity—which likewise is true. I 
tell him that only after being sat- 
isfied in every detail, we have de- 
cided to appoint him as our local 
representative. The fact that he 
has to invest money and put in a 
stock is incidental. By doing the 
thing right, he feels we are con- 
ferring an honor—and buys big- 
ger than if I tackled it from the 
negative angle.” 


Labor Department Asks for 
Space 


Advertising will help guard against 
unrest on the part of employees, in the 
opinion of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor. Advertisers are being requested 
to devote a small amount of space at the 
top or bottom of their own copy, or in a 
box in one corner, to a message from 
the department asking that the rela- 
tions between employers and employees 
be given thoughtful consideration by 
both parties, to the end that a rever- 
sion to a peace basis may be accom- 
plished with as little injury to industry 
as possible. 

Through James O’Shaughnessy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, mem- 
bers of the association have been ac- 
quainted with the request of the De- 
partment of Labor. It is suggested that 
agencies recommend to their clients that 
they co-operate with the Government 
in its effort to maintain industrial sta- 
bility. It is pointed out that only a 
small amount of the advertisers’ space 
is asked for and that the latter will 
probably feel disposed to give it on ac- 
count of the vital purpose the Labor 
Department’s messages aim to attain. 


Detroiters Out of the Service 


Frank Martin of the Banker-Martin 
Co., advertising agency, Detroit, and 
Julius Moeller, advertising representa- 
tive of the Detroit Trust Co., have re- 
turned to civilian life from the army. 


Appointment by Dort Company 


Wade H. Leach has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Dort Motor Car Company, of Flint, 
Mich. 
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Publishers’ Red Cross Workers 


The following committee, appointed 
by Chairman A. C. G. Hammesfahr, of 
Collier’s, is looking after the Progress 
of the Red Cross Christmas Roll Call 
among the Periodical and Book Pyb. 
lishers of New Yor 

H. Brown, Street & Smith; George 

” Buckley, Crowell Publishing Co.; A. 
i Buysse, Forbes Magazine; Travers 
D. Carman, Outlook; Franklin Coe, 
Town & Country; E. C. Conklin, Mun. 
sey’s; i F, Costello, Field, Illus. 
trated; George E. Cook, George E. Cook 
Co.; F. L. E. Gauss, Woman’s World; 
Edward F. Healey, Review of Reviews: 
a. aes Kelly, Metropolitan Magazine: 
a. ive Livingston, Jr., The Spur; Mr. 
Ackert, Pictorial Review; Carroll B. 
Merritt, Scribner's; Arthur S. Moore, 
McClure’s; William J. Neal, Doubleday, 
Page & Co.; F. S. Norman, V ogue; 
Don M. Parker, Century Co.; Graham 
Patterson, Christian Herald; Guy C. 
Pierce, The Sage sowed George B. 
Richardson, Life Publishing Co.; Wil- 
liam J. Ryan, Literary Digest; William 
A. Sturgis, Today’s Housewife; John 
Adams Thayer, Periodical Publishers’ 
Assn.; J. Mitchel Thorsen, Hearst Pub- 
lications; R. C. Wilson, McCall Com- 
pany; Wallace C. Richardson; John J. 
O’Keefe, Truth Magazine; Harry Tip- 
per, United Publishers Corp.; ; Mr. Dil- 
lon, American Book Company; Mr, 
Sears, Appleton & Co.; Mr. Burt, A. 
L. Burt Co.; Frank Dodd, Dodd, Mead 
& Co.; Mr. Doran, George H. Doran 
Company; Mr. MacCrae, E. P. Dutton 
Company; Mr. Plimpton, Ginn & Com- 
pany; Mr. Dunlap, Grossett & Dun- 
lap; Mr. Harcourt, Henry Holt & Com- 
pany; J. B. Latour, Harper & Bros.; 
Mr. Brett, Macmillan Company; G. H. 
Putnam, iG. 2. Putnam’s Sons; WwW hitney 
Darrow, Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
Mr. Morrow, Frederick H. Stokes & 
Co. 

By noon on Monday, the first day 
of the drive, twenty houses had reported 
a 100% membership. 


Studebaker Corporation Ap- 
points Biggs Sales Manager 
Harry A. Biggs, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind., effective 
January 1. 

Since 1909 Mr. Biggs has been an ex- 
ecutive of Frank Seaman, Inc., and 
one of its directors. He began his ad- 
vertising career with the old Hampton 
agency, where he was treasurer and 
later established a business of his own 
that was absorbed by the Seaman agency. 
Mr. Biggs has been identified with some 
of the largest advertising campaigns 
such as American Tobacco Co., Regal 
Shoes and Studebaker. 


Will Manage “Vi “White Swan” 


Company 
C. M. Wrenshall, president of White 
Swan Spices and C ereals, Ltd., Toronto, 
has taken over the managing director- 
ship as well, following the death of A. 
M. Brooke. 
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Wheebwright\ 
© Paper Co. 





RELY ON THE LABEL 


DOVE MILL BRISTOLS 
in any of their various grades and tints 


possess a substantial dignity of appearance. 
They combine elegance with economy— 
well in keeping with the conserving order 
of the times. And they are versatile in use. 
For the artistic announcement—the en- 
closure—the combination mailing—folder 
and order card—for a score of other forms 
of Direct Advertising—they secure dis- 
tinction, durability and permanence. For 
the production of beautiful Christmas 
Cards we strongly recommend the use of 
Dove Mill, Antique Finish. 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Your Busmess Stands 
at the Open Door 


- COMMON with all American busi- 
ness, it faces the opportunity of un- 
precedented expansion. 


The business that most promptly impresses 
its qualities of leadership will hold the 
front, or goto the front. Never before was 
the opportunity so nearly equal. 


In this necessity for action, you will see 
how vital to success is your choice of ex- 
perienced advertising counsel. 


Critchfield & Company have been coun- 
selors to leading advertisers for more than 
twenty-five years. Our many outstanding 
successes; the confidence of leaders who 
have used our service from the beginning; 
a large organization of experienced men; 
these are the things on which we base the 
exceptional service we offer you in home 
or foreign advertising. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
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Ralph Estep 
Killed in Action 





Met His Death Four Days Before 
the Armistice While in the Front 
Line Securing Photographs of 
Hand-to-Hand Fighting — Was 
Lieutenant in Signal Corps— 
Formerly with Packard Company 


ALPH ESTEP was killed in 

action on November 7. He 
was a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps. No particu- 
lars of his death have been re- 
ceived, but it is known that for 
several weeks he had been tak- 
ing front-line photographs of the 
drive of the American troons that 
reached Sedan on the day of the 


| armistice. 





RALPH ESTEP AS “‘LESLIE’S” 
RAPHER IN BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


WAR PHOTOG- 


He had been at the front less 
than three months. He went into 
the Signal Corps with the firm 
intention of securing a type of 
battle picture which has _ been 
little seen. He had his heart set 
on getting pictures of the hand- 
to-hand fighting, and it is thought 
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that in the last few days of the 
war, he secured many of his most 
noteworthy photographs. 

Estep was for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Packard 
Motor Car Company of Detroit. 
For several years he was with the 
Cheltenham agency, now the Cor- 
man Company, of New York, 
handling Packard and other ac- 
counts. Early in 1916 he went to 
France as a war correspondent 
photographer for Leslie’s Weekly, 
continuing with conspicuous suc- 
cess until this last summer, when 
he resigned to accept a commis-~ 
sion in the Signal Corps. 

Luther D. Fernald, assistant 
general manager of Leslie’s, says 
of him: 

“Many of the particularly strik- 
ing official motion pictures and 
‘stills’ that we have seen and will 
see in the future are Estep’s work; 
his greatest achievements in the 
war will be—as he expected and 
wished—his unselfish and unnamed 
contributions to history. . His 
death in action is striking testi- 
mony to his courage and devotion 
to his duty. He asked to be as- 
signed to ‘the most dangerous 
job you’ve got.’ No one took 
greater risks; it is significant that 
he was the first—and. to date, the 
only—man in the Photographic 
Section of the Signal Corps to be 
killed in action. 

“Somehow, we feel prouder of 
this star than of any of the other 
147 in our service flag. It is a 
genuine gold one.” 


Becomes Advertising Represen- 
tative on Coast 


Edward H. Kimball will open an office 
in San Francisco on January 1, and will 
represent The People’s Home Journal, 
New York, on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Kimball in the past represented 
McCall’s Magazine and the Butterick 
Publishing Company in the New Eng- 
land territory. He has resided on the 
Pacific Coast for seven years past. 


Philadelphia House Changes 
Name 


The Quaker City Supply Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, has changed its name to 
The Quaker City Corporation. The com- 
pany is engaged in manufacturing, ex- 
porting and importing, 
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The Future of 
the American Dyestuffs 
Industry 





Disclaimers Issued at Washington 
That Lusty Young Business In- 
fant Is to Be Fostered by Gov- 
ernment — Investigation Under 
Way to Afford Protection from 
Germany 





Special Washington Correspondence 
O confirmation was to be had 
at Washington last week of 
the report current in New York 
that the Government may take 
over the dyestuffs industry. How- 
ever, a representative of PRINTERS’ 
InK who visited the various Gov- 
ernment offices where the trail of 
such a project would logically be 
sought found evidence a-plenty 
that the future of the American 
dyestuffs industry is one of the 
post-war responsibilities that is 
just now receiving the most seri- 
ous consideration of Federal offi- 
cials. In the absence of definite 
information as to whether the 
German color makers have ac- 
cumulated any considerable stocks 
of dyestuffs for “dumping,” the 
specialists here are, to some ex- 
tent, working in the dark, but they 
are framing recommendations to 
Congress that if accepted should 
safeguard the dyestuffs industry 
from ruthless foreign competition. 
As for the report of Govern- 
mental control and management 
of the dyestuffs industry no offi- 
cial could be found who was suffi- 
ciently conversant with the rumor 
to assume responsibility for for- 
mally denying it. At the same 
time, all the men _ interviewed 
pointed out that such a move at 
this time would be a repudiation 
of the whole Governmental policy 
which calls for the removal of all 
restrictions upon industry as 
rapidly as possible. Furthermore, 
it was pointed out that defiance 
of the anti-trust and unfair com- 
petition laws would seemingly be 
risked by any scheme which would 
assign to each dyestuff plant in 
the syndicate the production of a 
specific color. 
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At the War Industries Board, 
where such a proposal might con- 
sistently have been hatched in the 
days when the disposition seemed 
to be to have the Government 

“take over” almost any essential 
industry, it was explained that the 
lease of life remaining to the in- 
stitution is entirely too brief to 
admit of such an adventure in the 
dyestuffs field. It was admitted, 
however, that a staff of specialists 
under the direction of Dr. V. L, 
King has lately been engaged in 
the compilation of a vast amount 
of data bearing on all phases of 
the American dyestuffs industry, 

The immediate purpose of this 
survey of the domestic dyestuffs 
trade is to afford facts for the 
guidance of the War Trade Board 
in formulating the policy with re- 
spect to the admission of dyestuffs 
that will be followed as long as 
the War Trade Board exercises 
its control of imports and ex- 
ports. The same data, it is inti- 
mated, may be useful as the basis 
for recommendations to Congress 
in connection with the programme 
that will seek to perpetuate what- 
ever restrictions or __ privileges 
have been revealed as wise during 
the war. 

Acting upon the requirements of 
the Act of Congress approved Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, the United States 
Tariff Commission is proceeding 
steadily with its investigation of 
the dyestuffs industry. The Tariff 
Commission has compiled in fairly 
complete form data on the dye- 
stuffs situation in the textile in- 
dustries, first-hand information 
having been obtained from seventy- 
seven important companies en- 
gaged-in the manufacture of cot- 
ton, wool and silk goods, ete. 
Similar studies in other fields 
will reflect the extent to which 
American-made dvestuffs are re- 
placing those of foreign manufac- 
ture. The United States Bureau 
of Standards, the foremost Gov- 
ernmental industrial and scientific 
laboratory, is just now conducting 
important tests of the fastness of 
dyes, and is making a vast collec- 
tion of dyes in order to determine 
the best means for obtaining ma- 
terials of fast colors. 
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Dentists Use Advertising to Uphold 
Standards 


Threatened by 
Make Successful 


HEN their business welfare 

seemed to be in vital danger, 
the so-called “ethical” dentists of 
California turned to advertising. 
The campaign was a brief one, 
but it was entirely successful in 
what it undertook to accomplish. 
There are evidences that the 
leaven is working and that further 
advertising will be used in a cam- 
paign of a different nature. This 
is quite a step forward, since it 
was only last July that the Cali- 
fornia State Dental Associations 
lifted the ban on advertising. 

The resolutions passed at that 
time stated that while the associ- 
ations (there are two of them— 
one for the northern and one for 
the southern part of the State) 
are “unquestionably opposed to 
professional advertising, which is 
untruthful, misleading, or bom- 
bastic in character,” they are in 
favor of “an educational campaign 
through the advertising columns 
of the newspapers in a legitimate, 
intelligent and collective manner 
for the betterment of the health 
of the people of the State of 
California.” 

The advertising already under- 
taken was brought about as a re- 
sult of an attempt to amend the 
State law at last month’s election 
so as to dispense with the formal- 
ity of an examination for dentists 
going to California from other 
States and would have made it 
quite ethical for a dentist to ad- 
vertise in any way he pleased, 
without fear of having his license 
revoked by the State Board of 
Dental Examiners. 

The dental associations were not 
slow in taking cognizance of the 
value of display advertising in 
this emergency. Each member 
was taxed a nominal amount to 


defray the expense of the cam-. 


The copy used did not 
into technical 


paign. 
delve 


details, but 
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Proposed Amendment That Would Have Admitted Prac- 
titioners to State Without Examination, 
Appeal to Public 


California Dentists 


urged the voters to cast an em- 
phatic “No” against the proposed 
amendment. Street car cards were 
also employed, the copy following 
closely along the line laid down 
in the newspapers and other pub- 
lications. One of the advertise- 
ments, typical of the series in the 
newspapers, read as follows: 


Tue DENTAL PROFITEER 


‘The Dental Profiteer is one who ad- 
vertises low prices for high grade work. 

He usually gives low grade work for 
thigh prices. He is here today and gone 
tomorrow, leaving a string of victims in 
his wake. 

Low priced incompetent dentistry is 
dear at any price. 

This is the class of men whom Amend- 
ment No. 21 would admit to practice 
in California without examination. 

California has no room for the Char- 
latan and Faker—for the Dental Pro- 
fiteer. 

If you do not want more of this type 
of dentists here 

Vote NO on Amendment No. 21 

Joint Committee, California Dental 

Associations 


Another helpful unit of the 
campaign was. a circular letter 
mailed to such “patient-voters” 
as could be secured through the 
co-operation of the ethical prac-~ 
ticing dentists in California. Each 
dentist either mailed these letters 
himself to his particular clientele 
or turned his list over to the 
dental associations to perform this 
function for him. 

The brunt of the advertising 
burden put out by the “non-ethi- 
cals” was borne by Painless 
Parker, well known in various 
parts of the country where he has 
offices, for his advertising meth- 
ods. Aside from the spasmodic 
and desultory advertising on the 
part of non-ethicals in various 
parts of the State, the real comne- 
titive shrapnel of the campaign 
emanated from the Parker offices. 
It was not surprising to see him 
come out and denounce the “ethi- 
cals” under such captions as “The 
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Stuck Pig Does the Squealing,” 
“Where the Shoe Pinches,” and 
“Where Angels Fear to Tread.” 
He also used twenty-four-sheet 
posters to advocate his cause. 
When the dentistry amendment 
was submitted to the voters at 
the polls, it went down to over- 
whelming defeat. This may be at- 
tributed largely to the effect of 
the advertising. While it is true 
that Painless Parker was not nig- 
gardly in his use of advertising 
space it must be remembered that 
he was fighting virtually a lone 
battle. The “ethicals” had the 
tremendous advantage of organi- 
zation and so could—and did—~ 
present a solid front to all open 
or covert attacks. More than this 
—the California State Dental As- 
sociations, which sponsored the 
advertising campaign of the ethi- 
cal dentists, had the added ad- 
vantages that come from long es- 


tablishment and institutional soli-. 


darity; in other words, they had 
the prestige of a dignified pro- 
fession on which to build their 
bulwarks. 

As above stated, the associations 
have planned to raise an addi- 
tional fund for an educational 
advertising campaign on oral hy- 
giene. In this lies the real sig- 
nificance of the story. 


No German Goods Until Ger- 
man Mind Is Changed 


The Executive Council of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association has 
passed a resolution to the effect that 


members of the association shall be 
asked not to purchase any goods of 
German or Austrian manufacture and 


that the strictest scrutiny shall be given 
to all goods stated to ‘be of Swedish, 
Dutch or Swiss. origin. It is stated in 
the preamble that complete reconcilia- 
tion with the enemy is not possible un- 
til such time as he exhibits a change of 
mental attitude “towards the accepted 
standards of moral and commercial de- 
cency.” 

The resolution has 
heavy paper with a 
reading “‘No German-: 
Wanted Here.” A copy is to be sent 
to all allied trade associations with a 
request that similar action be taken. 


Represents ‘ s “Oil News” 


Howard F. Weeks has been appointed 
eastern representative of Oil News, 
Chicago. His headquarters will be in 
New York. 
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Good Work by Advertising 
Specialty Manufacturers 


U. S. DepartMENT or Lapor 

INFORMATION AND EDUCATION re er 

NaSHINGTON, Dec. 11, 1918, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx 

I feel that I should tell you of some. 
thing which I ran across in reading the 
October 10th issue of your very valy- 
able publication. On page 92 of that 
issue I read the account you gave of 
the proposal made by Mr. Charles R, 
Frederickson, President of the American 
Art Works at Coshocton, Ohio, in an ad- 
dress delivered October 2nd before the 
National Association of Advertising Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers at Chicago. The 
heading of this article of yours read 
“Use of Specialties to Spread War Mes- 
sages. 

Mr. Frederickson’s proposal which you 
will recall was that his association should 
offer to take over the distribution of as 
much of the literature of the Govern- 
ment as it would allow them to handle, 
and send it out wrapped around or 
enclosed with advertising specialties, 
After reading this article I communi- 
cated with Mr, Frederickson telling him 
th at the Department of Labor desired to 
take advantage of the offer, and imme- 
diately he instituted proceedings which 
have resulted as follows: 

We have printed 2,500,000 flyers or 
stuffers which the association will dis- 
tribute for us, with its Christmas spe- 
cialties; 625,000 copies of each of the 
four messages enclosed herewith. 
When we first had the matter under 

consideration we of course intended to 
use it in furthering the war work of 
the Department of Labor, but the sign- 
ing of the armistice threw a new and 
different wagon-load of difficult questions 
into our laps and we asked Mr. Fred- 
erickson to allow us to distribute what 
we may term readjustment messages and 
he very gladly agreed. 

I feel that it is only due that we 
should make acknowledgment such as 
this to you and your publication, be- 
cause Printers’ INK brought it to our 
attention. 

Thanking you for this service and the 
many others you have so generously ren- 
dered to the Department, 

Unrrep States DEparTMENT oF Lapor, 
INFORMATION AND EpUCATION SERVICE, 
By James P. NeEpuam, 


Associate Director, Poster Division. 
Clough Returns from Army 


S. DeWitt Clough, advertising man- 
ager of the Abbott Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, has returned from his duties in 
Washington. 

Mr. Clough was commissioned First 
Lieutenant in the Quartermaster Corps 
last July, at Camp Meigs, and was as 
signed to duty at Washington. He has 
been doing administrative work there 
since that time. On November 4th he 
was promoted to captaincy. When the 
armistice was signed Captain Clough 
was under overseas orders to sail from 
Hoboken. These orders were later re 
called. 
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“Thrilling”’ 


During the coming year THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
will continue, with increasing 
zeal and enthusiasm, its cam- 
paign for nation-wide Bird 
Sanctuaries. No peace-time 
work that a magazine can un- 
dertake is more necessary or 
important. 


During 1918 THE JOURNAL'S 
work in this direction attracted 
oficial commendation from 
Food Commissioner Hoover, 
from State Departments of 
Conservation, and from The 
Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund. Dr. William T. 
Hornaday in a letter to our 
editor states ‘the work you 
have accomplished is positively 
thrilling.” 


Up to October first, 1918, 
there were 933,591 acres of 
land pledged through 
JOURNAL readers for Sanc- 
tuaries. The work has only 
just commenced. Our aim for 


1919 is Five Million Acres. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Besides Willard the clients 
of Fuller & Smith are: 


The Aluminum Castings Company—‘‘Lynite” and “‘Lynux” Castings. 
The American Multigraph Sales Company—“The Multigraph.” 
The Austin Company—Standard and Special Factory-Buildings. 
The Beaver Board Companies—‘‘Beaver Board.” 
The Beaver Manufacturing Company—Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 
Borton & Borton—Investment Securities. 
The Bourne-Fuller Company—Iron and Steel Jobbers. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company—Figuring and Bookkeeping Machine 
The Central Brass Manufacturing Company—‘‘Quick-pression”’ Faucets. 
The Cieveland and Buffalo Transit Company—Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Co.—Moulding Machines and Foundry Supplie 
The Cleveland Provision Company—Wholesaie Meats. 
The Craig Tractor Company—Farm Tractors. 
The Glidden Company—Varnishes and “‘Jap-a-lac’’ Household Finishes. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Company—‘“‘Regent”’ IIluminatiq 
Glassware; ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ Metal Reflectors. 
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fe Joseph and Feiss Company—‘‘Clothcraft'’ Men's Ready-To-Wear Clothing. 
landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning—Correspondence School. 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Company—Mazda Lamps. 

R. D. Nuttall Company—Tractor Gears. 
fe Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company—Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths’ Tools 
and Machines; Builders’ Hardware. 
Burgh Gage and Suppiy Company—‘‘Gainaday”’ Electric Washing Machines; 
“Gainaday”’ Electric Cleaners. 


The M. T. Silver Company—‘‘Silver Style’? Women’s Suits and Coats. 
Hotels Stalter Company, Inc.—Hotels in Buffalo, Cleveiand, Detroit 
and St. Louis. 
J. Stevens Arms Company—Firearms. 
John R. Thompson Company—Restaurants in 38 cities in the 
United States and Canada. 


Rk Timken-Detroit Axie Company—Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 





The Timken Roller Bearing Company—Roller Bearings. 
University School—College Preparatory School. 
The Upson Nut Company—Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 
The Westcott Motor Car Company—Passenger Cars. 
fighouse Electric and Manufacturing Company—Central Station, Railway and 
Power Plant Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating Devices, Automobile 
Starting, Lighting and Ignition Equipment. 
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The Modern Wise Men 


The Advertising Agents and Managers who place 
National Advertising are among the wisest in their day 
and generation. They have exhaustively studied the 
great question of publicity in its relation to every impor. 
tant community in the country as well as in a nation- 
wide sense. They are experts at the business of the 
proper purchase of profitable publicity. They know 
what and when and where to buy and the price that 


should be paid. 


The testimony of these experts is that The Times 
Recorder, with its 20,000 gilt-edge circulation covering 
nineteen of every twenty families in Zanesville, Ohio, 
and four of every five families in the Zanesville Trading 
Territory, with a total population of 100,000, at a cost 
of only 3 cents a line, is sufficient for all needs in that 
community. 


They not only use The Times Recorder for EVERY 
important campaign, barring none, but in EIGHTY 
PER CENT. of the campaigns they use it exclusively. 
There could be no higher testimonial to The Times Re- 
corder’s value as an efficient and economical medium. 
They thoroughly cover the field at a single cost and with- 
out a single duplication. They reach every worth-while 
home at the minimum trouble and expense. They are 
wise men. 


The Times Recorder is represented in the National 
Advertising field by Robert E. Ward, 225 Fifth Ave. 
New York, and Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
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Why Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 


Advertising “Hop”’ 


Isn’t Entirely Converted to 





“Selling” 


Copy 
By William Maxwell 


Vice-President, 


HE longer I live, the more I 

am convinced that I don’t 
know very much about advertis- 
ing and salesmanship. I am con- 
stantly discovering elementary 
principles of these two allied pro- 
fessions. It is very seldom, in- 
deed, that I learn anything that 


is not elementary. In _ other 
words, I am not yet out of the 
primer. 


Selling the inventions of Mr. 
Edison and the products of the 
Edison laboratories is quite dif- 
ferent from selling an ordinary 
product. Advertising agents who 
seek our account and publishers 
who endeavor to sell us space by 
outlining copy which they think 
we could use effectively, almost 
habitually make the mistake of 
endeavoring to fit us with a ready- 
made suit; that is to say, they tell 
of some great success which some 
other manufacturer has made by 
using a certain kind of advertis- 
ing, and they propose to duplicate 
his success in our case. At the 
present time a certain publication 
is endeavoring to sell us what they 
call “Institutional Advertising.” 
Apparently they have in mind a 
series of advertisements such as 
Swift & Company, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, or the 
American Telephone Company 
might run. They lose sight of 
the fact that we are just as dif- 
ferent from other business insti- 
tutions as Mr. Edison is different 
fram other inventors. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick expanded the reaper into 
a full line of agricultural imple- 
ments, but everything which the 
harvester company manufactures 
is intended primarily for the farm. 
Mr. Swift utilized the pig and the 
steer to such good advantage that 
he has built an enormous business 
of many ramifications, but chiefly 


Address before the New York Adver- 
tising Club, December 11th. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 





Orange, N. J. 


his business is that of a food pur- 
veyor. 

Mr. Edison, above all else, is 
a man of versatility. If he had 
been like the average man, he 
would have stayed in the tele- 
graph business, which I believe 
was the field of his first important 
invention, or having perfected the 
incandescent lamp, he would 
have continued to devote himself 
to inventions of that nature. It is 
characteristic, however, of Mr. 
Edison that no one field of re- 
search is sufficiently broad to en- 
gage his attention exclusively. As 
a result, we find him to-day manu- 
facturing chemicals, storage bat- 
teries, primary batteries, cement, 
dictating machines and phono- 
graphs. Each product is employed 
for totally different purposes and 
sold in a different way through 
different channels of distribution 
and to a different class of buyers. 
We have found from experience 
that the best results demand a 
separate sales organization for 
each product. But this is not the 
only problem which Mr. Edison’s 
genius imposes on those who sell 
his inventions. If Mr. Edison 
started out to develop the warmest 
overcoat in the world and his re- 
search work proved that Alaskan 
seal was the warmest material for 
such an overcoat, that is the kind 
he would give us to sell. In- 
variably the highest possible qual- 
ity is his goal, both as an inventor 
and a manufacturer. I do not 
need to tell you that high quality 
entails high cost of manufacture 
and a relatively high selling price. 


RATIO OF ADVERTISING TO SALESMAN- 
SHIP 


Of the various products manu- 
factured by the Edison labora-. 
tories, the Edison phonograph is 
the one most extensively adver- 
tised and possibly is the only Edi- 


, son product that can be feasibly 
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advertised to the general public. 
In developing the Edison phono- 
graph it was Mr. Edison’s ambi- 
tion to produce an instrument so 
realistic in its reproduction of 
musical sounds that the reproduc- 
tion could not be distinguished 
from the original sounds when 
both were heard in direct com- 
parison. He spent a very large 
amount of money in_ research 
work and developed a phonograph 
which is known as the Official 
Laboratory Model. This instru- 
ment sells at $285. His assistants 
were permitted to develop cheaper 
models, but they discovered that 
it was impossible to produce this 
instrument on a basis of price 
equality with competitors. Ac- 
cordingly we were obliged to 
enter the market under what was 
quite generally regarded as a price 
handicap. 

Our largest seller to-day is the 
‘Official Laboratory Model, which 
sells at $285; and while I of 
course have no accurate informa- 
tion as to the average selling 
price of our competitors’ goods, 
I am quite sure that our average 
selling price is at least double that 
of any other manufacturer. In- 
deed, canvasses which we have 
made indicate that our average 
selling price is perhaps three times 
as much as that of our various 
competitors. 

Please understand that I do not 
make this statement in a spirit of 
boastfulness. If we were able to 
make a cheaper disc phonograph 
that would give the same results 
as our present product, we would 
gladly do so. I stress the point 
of our comparatively high selling 
price in order that you may better 
understand our advertising and 
selling problems. We have con- 
stantly at work in our laboratories 
highly-paid phonograph research 
men, but the tendency and result 
of their work is the improvement 
of the product rather than the 
lowering of its cost. This is a 
characteristic of the Edison labora- 
tories which every man in the re- 
search department has absorbed 
from Mr. Edison. . 

It is natural for advertisers to 
want to use copy that will sell the 
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goods they are advertising. We 
make a line of phonographs known 
as the Diamond Amberola, which 
sells at a much lower price than 
our disc phonograph, and we find 
that this lower-priced phonograph 
can be sold extensively by adver- 
tising. A certain advertising 
agency has done this successfully 
for a number of years. They also 
are employed by several of our 
distributors to advertise our high- 
priced disc phonograph and, in 
their determination to write copy 
that will sell the higher priced 
line, they employ the same prin- 
ciples that they have used for 
years in exploiting the less ex- 
pensive line. As a consequence, 
two schools of advertising have 
developed among our distributors. 
Some, perhaps the majority, adopt 
the view held by ourselves that if 
advertising is represented by an 
index of ninety in the sale of a 
$70 phonograph, the same amount 
of advertising will perhaps figure 
not more than twenty in the sale 
of a $210 phonograph and that, by 
the same token, salesmanship in- 
dicated at ten in the sale of a $70 
phonograph must be about eighty 
in the sale of a $210 phonograph. 
Accordingly, they regard their ad- 
vertising of the Edison disc 
phonograph largely as a_ back- 
ground for their sales effort and 
endeavor to co-ordinate with their 
newspaper advertising a very high 
degree of sales efficiency which 
involves intensified canvassing, 
circularizing, etc. 


THE TWO IDEAS IN ADVERTISING 


_ The distributors who hold the 
foregoing view continue _ their 
sales efforts, practically unabated, 
throughout the entire year. On 
the other hand, the distributors, 
who believe that newspaper adver- 
tising, unaided by any other form 
of sales promotion, should be able 
to sell high-priced Edison phono- 
graphs, have fallen into the habit 
of concentrating their advertising 
and coincident sales effort within 
a period of about four months and 
remaining comparatively inactive 
during the remainder of the year. 
The reason for this is not hard 
to find. During the Christmas 
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season, that is to say during the 
period before and after Christ- 
mas, in which the buying impulse 
is active in human beings like the 
mating instinct of animals at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, selling 
copy naturally gets better results 
than at other seasons. To this 
fact can be attributed the belief 
that the phonograph is a more 
or less seasonable article, although 
as a matter of fact the Edison 
phonograph is probably used by 
its owners more frequently in the 
summer than in the winter time. 

Even, however, during the so- 
called Christmas season it is diffi- 
cult to sell high-priced phono- 
graphs by advertising alone. Ac- 
cordingly, the school of _ Edison 
advertisers who believe that ad- 
vertising should sell a $285 phono- 
graph have adopted the method of 
advertising the terms on which 
the instrument is sold, rather than 
the instrument itself. That this 
results in a temporary stimulus 
to business cannot be denied, but 
we must also admit that a drink 
of booze has a temporarily stimu- 
lating effect on the person who 
drinks it. We are so much im- 
pressed by the similarity between 
booze and this kind of advertis- 
ing that we call it “Advertising 
Hop.” A man feels badly and 
takes a stimulating drink or a shot 
in the arm. Almost instantly he 
feels better. A subsequent repe- 
tition has apparently the same re- 
sult, but as time progresses, larger 
doses are required and the sinking 
spells between doses grow more 
acute. Abnormal forms of adver- 
tising have somewhat the same re- 
sult—particularly when the adver- 
tiser seeks to accomplish the 
dificult feat of making his ad- 
vertising actually sell a relatively 
high-priced article. 

When a man feels that he has 
to get drunk to have a good time, 
he is in a rather bad way; and 
when a dealer in high-priced mer- 
chandise believes that he must ad- 
vertise sensationally to doa profit- 
able business, it seems to me that 
he, too, is in a pretty bad way. 

We don’t think a great deal of 
“advertising hop,” but we may ex- 
periment with it a little at one of 
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our experimental stores. How- 
ever, we feel a good deal as the 
Maine man_ expressed himself 
when a friend asked where he 
was going. “Down to Bangor,” 
he asserted. “What ye going to 
Bangor fer?” his friend persisted. 
“T’m agoing to Bangor to get 
drunk, and by gorry how I do 
dread it.” 


PURPOSES OF EXPERIMENTAL STORES 


We operate four experimental 
retail stores; one in New York, 
another in Newark, a third in 
East Orange, and a fourth in San 
Francisco. These stores, although 
conducted for profit, are con- 
tinually used as sales laboratories 
for the purpose of developing and 
testing new sales methods that 
seem appropriate to our product. 
At present we are testing in our 
Newark store a new and decided- 
ly novel method of demonstration, 
which promises to be of consider- 
able value to our dealers. 

Should we decide to experiment 
with “advertising hop,” it will be 
at our San Francisco store—as 
far away from home as possible. 
Our San Francisco manager is a 
rather conservative gentleman and 
he may object to the experiment, 
but perhaps we can persuade him. 
However, if we try advertising 
hop, it will be in the summer time 
and not during the Christmas sea- 
son. If advertising hop is really 
a potent instrumentality in the 
sale of high-priced phonographs, 
it should not be wholly impotent 
in fly-time. Perhaps a year hence 
we shall be able to give you the 
confessions of an Advertising 
Hophead, but thus far the inter- 
locking newspaper copy which we 
furnish to our dealers has been 
in accordance with our magazine 
copy. This latter has for a long 
time been the despair of the sev- 
eral advertising agents who feel 
that they could write much better 
copy. “It isn’t selling copy,” they 
tell us, and when we reply that 
we don’t particularly want selling 
copy, they look at us either in 
alarm or pity. 

To our minds, our magazine 
advertising should be a good deal 
like the back drop of a stage set 
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that gives the desired atmosphere 
to the scene. The dealers’ news- 
paper advertisements are the stage 
settings, our numerous sales helps 
are the properties—and the sales- 
men of our dealers are the actors. 
The actors, otherwise salesmen, 
are our chief concern. Bad sales- 
manship is the bane of most 
manufacturers of high-priced mer- 
chandise. The new Edison phono- 
graph should be properly demon- 
strated. It rarely is. I do not 
mean that it is not properly played. 
I mean that he is the exceptional 
salesman who starts his demon- 
stration properly. We have staged 
two plays with professional actors 
for the sole purpose of showing 
how the demonstration of an Edi- 
son phonograph to a prospective 
buyer should be begun. These 
plays have probably been wit- 
nessed by 2,000 Edison salesmen, 
but I'll venture to say that not 
more than 200 of them are fol- 
lowing the methods thus depicted, 
although practically all no doubt 
believe they are doing so. One 
of our greatest difficulties is to 
impress on a salesman that he 
should properly prepare the mind 
of his customer for what the cus- 
tomer is to hear. This necessarily 
means a little delay at the outset 
of the demonstration. Salesmen 
like to break the ice quickly. 
Many of them try to close a sale 
before they have fairly begun it. 

The various methods of demon- 
strating and selling the new Edi- 
son phonograph which we have 
developed in our experimental 
stores would be of no particular 
interest to you. The interesting 
fact is that they are all tried 
thoroughly before they are advo- 
cated to our dealers, and I believe 
it will pay any manufacturer to 
maintain an experimental retail 
store or department or salesman 
under conditions identical with 
those which surround the average 
merchant who handles the manu- 
facturer’s goods. 

In advertising and selling it is 
difficult to approximate every 
viewpoint. For example, we have 
a man in Orange who plays the 
races. The other day he said to 
a friend, “I won a little bet yes- 
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terday, and I’ve got $40. I'm 
going to wait until I see some- 
thing I think is extra good and 
then I’m going to bet the whole 
works and either get a lot of 
money or go broke.” His friend 
objected: “Your wife says you 
need a new overcoat. Why don't 
you take that money and buy 
yourself a nice overcoat?” The 
horse player looked at his friend 
indignantly for a moment and 
then replied: “My wife nor no 
one else is going to get me to 
throw my money away on no 
damned overcoat.” 

I’d like to meet the advertising 
agent who can write copy that 
will sell that man an overcoat, 
wouldn’t your 


Ink” nk” Brings Home 
the Candy 


Pace & Suaw, 
INCORPORATED 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 14, 1918. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

We appreciate very much your cour- 
tesy in permitting us to reply in your is- 
= of December 5, to Mr. Varley’s arti- 

We have received a considerable num- 
“ws of communications from all over the 
United States with respect to the issue 
raised by the two articles. We are im- 
pressed by the widespread distribution 
of Printers’ Ink, and the very intel- 
ligent class of writers that you reach. 
(I suppose Mr. Varley scores a point in 
this). We are to-day replying to Mr. 
Faithorn of Chicago, explaining that the 
Chicago stores were mere agencies to 
which we discontinued sending candy 
in 1917, for failure to pay our account. 
As we have alluded to your comment 
upon his letter, we are taking the lib- 
erty of enclosing a copy for you. 

“Lest you forget” that the best evi- 
dence is not mere hearsay, but the thing 
itself, we are asking our New York 
manager to send you a little package of 
our candy, which we hope will reach 
you in good condition. With it goes 
our best wishes for the holidays. 

Pace & Snaw, Inc., 
Otis Emerson DunuHAM, 
Managing Director. 


Marshall 


“Printers” 


George 
‘ 
Crawford 

George Marshall Crawford, business 
manager of the Capper Publications, To- 
peka, Kan., died Deseuher 9, of pneu- 
monia following an attack of influenza. 
Mr. Crawford was the son of former 
Governor Samuel J. Crawford of Kan- 
sas, and _a brother-in-law of Governor 
Arthur Capper. He leaves a widow, a 
daughter, and a son, Lieutenant George 
M. Crawford now in France. He has 
been connected with the Capper Publi- 
cations for twenty-one years. 


Death of 
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Profit in Poultry 


If the farm family never sold an egg or a fowl, 
there would still be ample reason why Successful 
Farming should continue to devote a liberal 
amount of space in each issue to improved methods 
of breeding and raising poultry. 


If several members of a city family were working 
to support the family and one of them fell ill, it 
would be scarcely more serious than to deprive the 
farm families of their home supply of fresh fowls 
and eggs. 


While bugs and worms and weed seed and table 
scraps and other unsalable feed contribute largely 
to the summer sustenance of the average country 
hen, it must not be forgotten that she requires 
care and shelter and feed during the colder weather, 
and that these things contribute to her value in 
any weather. 


It is important, therefore, that the farm family have the 
help we are constantly giving them concerning the breeding, 
feeding and care of the fowls that are eating expensive 
feed. Several times within the past few years we have 
brought to Des Moines, at our expense and as our guests, 
leaders in the poultry industry from every part of the 
country, to discuss important questions affecting the in- 
dustry. Our editors have passed this expert knowledge 
on to our readers as a part of our service. 


Successful Farming 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
Member A. B. C. 
T.W. LeQUATTE F.J.WRIGHT C.M.BEER C.A.BAUMGART 
Advertising Manager Promotion Bureau Merchandising and Sales _ Retail Service 


Chicago New Yor! 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg. A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 


Kansas City St. Louis Minneapolis 
O. G. Davies, Victor Bldg. A. D. MeKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. R. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 
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Automobile Advertising 
in Chicago 


War time efficiency brought about a change in the 
SIX-DAY automobile advertising situation in 
Chicago. 


It brought quick recognition of the power of great 
MASS circulation—of the compelling merchandis- 
ing force that only MASS circulation can deliver. 


Here are the figures in agate lines for the six 
months ending November 30, 1918, a period during 
which the automobile industry made every working 
dollar do its full duty: 








The Daily News.............. 109,161 lines 
EE ET hee 107,483 lines 
EER ne ee ee 73,274 lines 
ET errr 49,755 moe 
NE ie ns pa warglad 33,247 lines 
Herald-Examiner ............. 28,830 lines 


The fact that The Daily News is read by seven 
out of every nine persons in Chicago who read the 
English language, answers the requirement that ad- 
vertising must reach everybody to register 100% 
efficiency. 


The Daily News 
First in Chicago 
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Sales Contest 
Idea Introduced in the 
Army 





Base Ports in France Needed 
Greater Speed in Unloading Ships 
and Advertising Man Was Sent 
for to Render Aid—Stirred Up 
Rivalry Among Workers. 





HE sales contest idea is the 

basis of a plan that has been 
worked among men in the army 
in France to speed up work that 
was falling behind. Last week in 
Printers INK an outline was 
given of the manner in which the 
American Multigraph Company 
had adopted the contest idea in 
its factory when confronted with 
the task of getting out a big Gov- 
ernment order in record time. 


The scheme that was worked out ° 


in France was a similar one, but 
it took the spirit of good-natured 
rivalry right into the army. 

The man responsible was an ad- 
vertising recruit, Charles M. Steele 
of the Carl M. Green Company, 
Detroit, and formerly associated 
with the advertising departments 
of the Chalmers Motor Company 
and the National Cash Register 
Company. It will be recalled that 
the N. C. R. has staged salesmen’s 
contests under various names, in- 
cluding the famous Hundred Point 
contests. For some time Mr. 
Steele has been director of enter- 
tanmment for the Y. M. C. A,, 
with headquarters in Paris. 

The commanding general of the 
Service of Supplies, a short time 
before the armistice was signed, 
appealed to the Y. M. C. A. for 
help in getting up a scheme to 
speed up work in the port cities. 
There were nine of these cities 
and to all of them the ships from 
the United States were bringing 
suppliés in a never-ending stream. 
It was becoming a real problem 
to get the vessels unloaded. Then 
it was that advertising experience 
came once more to the assistance 
of the army, in devising a plan to 
get the regiments of stevedores 
to work harder. 

To instill the patriotic spirit 


right at the beginning the contest 
was called the “Race to Berlin.” 
The race was to cover eight 
weeks; each team was to advance 
in the imaginary journey to Ber- 
lin in proportion as it exceeded its 
average of work done for the pre- 
vious three months. 

The preliminary work was well 
taken care of with movie cartoons, 
speeches by Y. M. C. A. Four- 
Minute men, maps in every “Y” 
hut to show the routes of the 
teams and their progress, publicity 
in the “Stars and Stripes,” the 
announcement of various prizes to 
be awarded, etc. 

Shortly before November 3, 
when the contest was to start, 
Mr. Steele wrote an enthusiastic 
letter to W. A. McDermid, sales 
manager of the Gerhard Mennen 
Chemical Company, regarding the 
prospects. “Already a keen rival- 
ry exists between the different 
ports,” he said, “and they prom- 
ise to start off Sunday with a 
bang. St. Nazaire is going to 
have a parade of all the steve- 
dores led by a darky six feet seven 
inches tall. Brest expects to have 
five bands—and also to have all 
the vessels in the harbor fire a 
salute at the starting hour.” 

In another letter he said, “Think 
of me as advertising man for the 
A. EB. B.S. ©. -S:. (Service: of 
Supplies). General Atterbury 
said, ‘You'll need a newspaper 
man to help.’ I said, ‘An adver- 
tising man, General.’ I was talk- 
ing with Boardman, Boston man- 
ager for the George Batten Com- 
pany, the other day. He said, 
‘When you want anything put 
over, get an advertising man; he 
knows the springs of human na- 
ture’. 

What effect the signing of the 
armistice had on the contest is 
not known over here. In any 
event, it got off to a running start 
and quite likely it served to in- 
troduce the idea of a business con- 
test to the army. 





W. H. Thomas, for many years con- 
nected in an editorial and advertising 
capacity with the Wm. R. Gregory Co., 
publisher of business papers in New 
York, has gone with The Notion:and 
Novelty Review, New York, as adver- 
tising manager. 
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“May We Not,” 
as W. W. Says, Suggest 
a Permanent File? 


Otherwise the Sad, Sad Story of 
the Ant and the Grasshopper, to 
Say Nothing of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, Must Be Oft 
Repeated 


Sanrorp Narrow Fasric Co. 


MILLS, PAWTUCKET, R. I.; SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 
New York, Dec. 11, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am returning the list of articles and 
only regret that I cannot get clippings 
of them, that is, of some of them in 
which I am particularly interested. If, 
by any chance, you have clippings of 
any of the following, I would appreciate 
them very much: 

“Training Your Salesmen to Sell the 
Full Line.” 

“A Profit Sharing Plan for Salesmen 
That Overcomes Old Abuses.” 

“How Shall the Manufacturer Im- 
prove His Salesmen?” 

“Getting the Jobbers’ 
Push Your Line.’ 

“Getting Salesmen to 
Price Lists Up to Date.” 

“Odd Jobs for Salesmen When Their 
Regular Work Gives Out.” 

C. S. Kine, 
President. 


1918. 


Salesmen to 


Keep Their 


RINTERS’ INK likes to be 

obliging; and we regret it as 
keenly as our correspondents do, 
when we are forced to reply to an 
inquirer that a certain article 
which appeared in our pages a 
year, two years, or four years 
ago, is “out of print.” Whenever 
possible, we clip wanted articles 
from our office files, but even this 
is impossible in some cases. There- 
fore we feel justified in again re- 
minding our readers of the wis- 
dom of either keeping a perma- 
nent file or buying the quarterly 
bound volumes which our business 
department, sells with such neat- 
ness, avidity and dispatch. 

The war has forced the sales 
departments of many big national 
advertisers to mark time for more 
than a year; therefore, there is 
a decided value just now in know- 
ing of the plans and develop- 
ments which were uppermost 
among selling and advertising in- 
terests in 1916 and the early part 
of 1917—an interest which is re- 
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flected in a rapidly-growing group 
of letters in PrinTERs’ INk’s daily 
mail; and which doesn’t at ajf 
mean that new plans and new 
ideas are not also germinating 
daily! 

It’s too late for anyone to ac- 
cumulate back copies for, let ys 
say, 1916 now (though a few 
bound volumes for the last nine 
months of that year are still for 
sale, the incorrigible business de. 
partment reports) ; but how about 
1920? Won’t you then be want- 
ing valuable information in your 
Printers’ INK files for 1918 and 
1919? And if so, perhaps this 
note will suggest something which 
you can do about it !—[Ed. Print. 
ERS’ INK. 


Toronto Stock Exchange to 
Advertise Again 


The Toronto Stock Exchange has de- 
cided to follow. up its initial advertis- 
ing campaign of this year with another 
one starting early in January. Ten 
thousand dollars have been appropriated, 
though this amount is not necessarily 
fixed, but dependent upon the success 
of the campaign or the exigencies of 
the moment. 

It is more than probable that other 
exchanges in Canada will have similar 

campad 1igns now that it is not considered 
unpatriotic to direct the attention of 
the public to other securities than War 
Loan Bonds. It is believed that the 
great impetus given bond buying by 
war loan advertising will soon be felt 
in all the exchanges, more particularly 
after the instalments on the present 
loans have been satisfied. The public 
have acquired the saving habit and are 
wondering what they are going to do 
with their monthly accumulations when 
the loan is paid up. The Exchange 
sees this opportunity and intends to 
make the most of it, by an aggressive 
campaign. 


“Christian Herald’s” Represen- 
tatives in the West 


The Christian Herald, New York, has 
appointed Wallace Patterson and Frank 
F. Soule as western representatives, to 
be known as Patterson & Soule, and to 
have headquarters in Chicago. 

Wallace Patterson has represented the 
Christian Herald in the west for nine 
years. He is a brother of Graham Pat- 
terson, who recently became publisher 
of the paper. 

Frank F. Soule has been associated 
for the past six years with the western 
advertising office of the Leslie-Judge 
Company, New York. Prior to this he 
spent some years in newspaper adver- 
tising and was engaged in advertising 
agency work before that. 
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News about 


a ee is interesting to us only in 


proportion as it is about some- 





one we know. 


We know the Kaiser. We know 
Roosevelt. We know the Joneses in the 


next block. 
But best of all we know ourselves. 


The most successful piece of journal- 
ism is the personal column of the country 


newspaper. 


And the most interesting item in that 
column is always the one about us—our 
baby’s first tooth, our Mary’s graduation 


exercises, our Aunt Martha’s visit. 


People who buy and read The American 
Magazine buy and read it because it 
contains the latest news about them- 


selves. 



























Your's elf 


The readers of The American Magazine 





some- | read it for the same reason they read the 
personal column—because they are so 
know | much interested in their own lives, 
n the | homes, successes. The American Mag- 
azine tells them what other people would 
do with the same set of troubles, or 


Se 
children, or circumstances. Every reader 


rnal- . 
reads with a mental notebook. He is 
intr 
) seeing himself in every experience. He 
is blushing with shame, or glowing with 
that}. ; : | 
pride, or making new resolves, or taking 
_our 
fresh courage when he reads these magic 
ition 


words. 
For they are magic words. They ex- 


‘ican plain the growth of The American Mag- 
e it | azine in the past three years and the 
em- | strength of its hold on so many. These 


things that fellow human beings write 





















about their own life experiences produce 
a sort of chemical reaction in the mind 
and hearts and souls of the readers. They 
like it. They come back to it again and 
again like a small boy to the coveted pot 
of jam. 

The hold of The American Magazine 
on its readers is the hold born of the 
reader’s interest in himself [and in every- 
thing that pertains to himself ]—a self- 
interest—the strongest inducement a 


magazine can offer to a reader. 


The . 
meriCcan 
Magazine 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Lee W. Maxwell 


MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 





WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
FARM AND FIRESIDE 
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Lessening the Hazards of the Mail- 
Order Business 


How A. A. Vantine & Company Make Their Catalogue a Sure Winner 
by Close Checking of Results 


By John Allen Murphy 


HREE or four weeks ago the 

Schoolmaster told of an ad- 
vertiser who wanted to know why 
it is that his company does not 
more frequently repeat its most 
successful pieces of copy. In that 
item it was argued that, since the 
mail-order people constantly run 
their paying advertisements over 
and over again, making only slight 
changes, it would be well for 
other advertisers occasionally to 
do likewise. 

That thought of the Schoolmas- 
ter’s suggests something else. Not 
only do the mail-order houses ad- 
here pretty closely to a certain 
style of copy, but they also use 
practically the same kind of cata- 
logues years after year. The cover 
design may be changed, prices may 
vary and, of course, the merchan- 
dise will not always be exactly the 
same; but even allowing for all 
these variations, the books as a 
whole will not be materially 
changed. To all appearances, each 
issue will be about the same as the 
last. 

I have often heard advertising 
men say that if they were in 
charge of these catalogues they 
would put more novelty into them. 
They would aim to introduce va- 
riety, to experiment with new 
ideas and to “renovate” generally 
the methods of the business. 

But would they? After they 
got inside of the mail-order busi- 
ness they would find that there are 
very good reasons for a policy of 
going slow as regards making 
radical changes in the catalogues. 
In the first place, the mail-order 
man cannot afford to gamble. He 
must play reasonably sure. When 
aconcern sends out a million or 
two catalogues, costing forty or 
fifty cents apiece, it has to be 
pretty certain that the issue is go- 


ing to bring in a big volume of “ 


business. Just think what a disas- 
ter it would be if those expected 
orders failed to materialize. That 
is why the catalogue man does not 
experiment on too extensive a - 
scale. If the experiment failed, it 
might carry the firm with it. 

As a matter of fact, the estab- 
lished mail-order house does not 
have to stake its all on a new 
idea. It knows very well what the 
old, tried methods will do. It has 
its catalogue down to such a point 
where it can almost bank on how 
much business it will produce. 
Certain items that are offered may 
not sell according to expectations. 
Certain pages may not pay for 
themselves. Again some other 
items or pages may produce more 
orders than expected. But the 
book, as a whole, is bound to pro- 
duce about so much business. All 
past experience shows that this 
fact may be depended on abso- 
lutely. 


MAIL-ORDER PEOPLE STILL LEARNING 


Of course this does not mean 
that the mail-order people have 
so standardized and _ perfected 
their practices that the selling of 
goods by this method has been 
reduced to an exact formula. Far 
from it. The catalogue folks still 
have, a great many things to 
learn, and they are learning them 
as fast as they can. To this end 
they are always experimenting. 
In fact they are perhaps the most 
tireless and thorough-going ex- 
perimenters in the whole selling 
field. Every catalogue is a lab- 
oratory for: the try-out of some 
new idea. 

But compared with the whole 
catalogue, the new things that are 
being tried out bulk insignificantly. 
No hazard is taken in putting 
them to a test. If they do not pan 
out well their failure in no sense 
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endangers the success of the cat- 
alogue. If they do turn out well, 
it means that something else has 
been learned that makes the cat- 
alogue all the stronger. Success- 
ful catalogue management con- 
sists in retaining what has been 
found good, constantly weeding 
out what doesn’t work, and in try- 
ing out new things to take the 
place of the discards. Since most 
catalogues, both as to mechanical 
features and the merchandise 
listed are made up mostly of 
proven winners, it is easy to see 
why each issue so closely resem- 
bles its predecessors. 

Mail-order men do not do all 
the experimenting themselves. 
Competitive catalogues are 
watched closely. Where it is 
found that a new plan is being 
tried out an eye is kept on it. If 
the competitor repeats the idea 
in his next catalogue, it is a pretty 
good sign that he has found it 
worth repeating, and on _ the 
strength of that several other 
houses may give it a trial in their 
own catalogues. Thus does mail- 
order progress continuously go 
forward. 


SEARS-ROEBUCK COMPANY IS DARING 


Some houses are more daring in 
their experiments than others. 
The Sears Roebuck company has 
been one of the most venture- 
some. It is not afraid to invest 
a wad of money in trying out 
a promising idea. The Lady 
Duff-Gordon campaign is a typical 
illustration of this concern’s nerve 
in departing occasionally from 
mail-order conventionality. But 
as far as the catalogue is con- 
cerned the Sears book, as is the 
case with most others, confines 
itself very closely to what years 
of experience have demonstrated 
to be profitable. 

Recently I had the privilege of 
being taken behind the scenes and 
there shown how a mail-order 
concern checks up its catalogue 
and determines what is paying 
and what is not. It was an inti- 
mate revelation of how the mail- 
order people get first-hand and 
most accurate information on the 
buying habits of the public. 
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The check-up methods _ that 
were explained to me are those in 
use in the mail-order department 
of A. A. Vantine & Company, Inc, 
New York. The methods that J. 
F, O’Neill, the mail-order man- 
ager, employs to determine the 
efficiency of each page of his 
catalogue, may not be the same 
as those used by other houses, 
Every concern has to originate 
methods that will suit the needs 
of its own business. Particularly 
must the system employed be 
adapted to fit the size of the 
business. But the principle in all 
systems is the same. Its purpose 
is to make every page of the 
catalogue pull its quota of orders. 


GETTING AN EXACT LINE ON PROFITS 


When the catalogue’s season is 
over and the orders it brought in 
are tabulated, it 1s possible to run 
over every page of the book and 
see just how much profit or loss 
was made on each item quoted. 
Let us suppose a retailer could use 
some such system. Then he 
could go through his store and 
make each product exhibited give 
an account of itself. Here are 
some cuff links, occupying a space 
of forty-four square inches. This 
space brought in thirty-two dollars 
during the year. In order to be 
profitable, let us say each square 
foot must produce ten dollars’ 
worth of business. Results 
would thus show that the links 
had abundantly justified them- 
selves. Here are four styles of 
wall mirrors, occupying eight 
square feet of display space. 
Space brought in fifty dollars. 
Did not pay. Why? Closer 
examination shows that all of this 
money was brought in by one 
style mirror. The other styles 
did not sell at all. Obviously the 
thing to do if it is not likely that 
improved selling methods will 
increase their sale, is to get rid 
of them and concentrate on the 
one that sells or else try some 
other styles. If the merchant 
could go through his entire stock 
in that manner, he would have his 
eyes opened as to the way that 
dead stock pulls down the profits 
of the store. Two dead items 
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That industrial ‘‘ace of aces,” E. H. Gary, 
says :— 


“We are so rich and prosperous and our re- 
sources are so large that indulgence of feelings 
of fear or doubt as to our financial, commercial 
or industrial safety and progress would be 
wholly unjustified. 


“Our prospects are bright, our opportunities 
for success greater than ever before. I predict 
that the next five years, in this country, will be 
the most progressive, prosperous and successful 
in our history, the results will astonish even the 
most optimistic of today.” 


American manufacturers surely do share Mr. 
Gary’s views—practically without exception—judg- 
ing from Leslie’s order sheets for 1919. Never in 
all our 63 years have the advance orders on our 
books at this time been so numerous, so large in 
individual volume, so large in total volume. 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


L. D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New York—Boston—Chicago—Seattle 


In this week’s Leslie’s Norman Hapgood writes inter- 
estingly of “McAdoo’s Retirement,” “Political Senegal- 
ese,’ “The Robert Cecil Type,’ “Hoover's Trip,” 
“Admiral Mahan and After,’ and “Reaching Russia.” 
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can eat up all the profit made on a 
live seller. 

Well, that is just about the way 
Mr. O’Neill checks up his cata- 
logue. Any slow feature or un- 
profitable item in the catalogue is 
shown up mercilessly in the an- 
alysis. Articles that fall behind 
in paying for their keep are not 
long tolerated under the catalogue 
roof. 

The Vantine method is extreme- 
ly simple. The interesting thing 
about it is not its mechanics, but 
what it reveals. 

The check-up system that this 
house employs is a development of 
the ordinary stock record. Since 
its goods come from the Orient 
and since in all mail-order busi- 
ness it is necessary to have the 
goods on hand so that orders can 
be filled promptly, the company 
had to watch stock rather closely. 
A perpetual inventory is kept. 
This keeps tab on how the various 
articles are selling and issues a 
warning when it is time to re- 
order. 

With such a record available, 
it is of course an easy clerical task 
to extend the figures to the cat- 
alogue. Vantines’ send out their 
fall catalogue about October 31. 
The Christmas business comes in 
from then until December 31. 
With the close of that season the 
stock clerk takes a catalogue and 
marks in blue beside each item the 
number of it that were sold and 
the money received therefor. At 
the bottom of the page is recorded 
the amount of sales that the 
whole page produced. 


THE LIFE OF THE CATALOGUE 


The catalogue, however, con- 
tinues to bring in business all 
winter or until the spring cata- 
logue is issued. At that time a 
second set of figures, this time 
in red, is marked in the checking 
catalogue, giving the sales since 
December 31. This closes the 
record for that particular book, for 
although it may still continue to 
bring business the new catalogue 
gets all the credit from then on. 
It is interesting to note in passing 
that about twenty-five per cent of 
the sales that the fall catalogue 
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produces come after the first of 
the year. 

Now what does the check-up 
reveal? Let us say that each page 
must bring in $500 worth of busi- 
ness in order to pay. This figure 
is only hypothetical, as it would 
be hardly fair to make public the 
exact figure. In going through 
the marked catalogue, it will be 
found that a few pages fall below 
the required figure, several others 
bring in just about the necessary 
amount, but most of the pages 
handsomely exceed the minimum 
set for them. In some cases the 
excess is more than ten times the 
required amount. 


THE WAY DEMAND RUNS 


What is wrong with the slow 
pages? Here is a typical instance. 
Four Japanese screens are shown 
on the page. Sales fell way be- 
low the minimum, simply because 
demand ran entirely to one screen. 
The other three didn’t sell, and 
of course that ran up the selling 
cost of the one that did sell. In 
the next catalogue, the three un- 
popular screens will be eliminated 
and the “live” one placed on a 
page with other merchandise. 

This brings up a singular thing 
about the mail-order business. 
The people of this great, big 
country of ours can be depended 
on to act pretty much alike. The 
people in Idaho are likely to buy 
the same things that the people 
in Maine buy. Individual pref- 
erences may differ, but when you 
deal with large numbers, the law 
of averages unfailingly prevails, 
although there are some strange 
buying whims that are peculiar to 
some localities, which seem to neg- 
ative this law. An occasional per- 
son may have liked one of the 
three odd screens, but the general 
average preferred the one that 
sold. 

It may be impossible to tell 
what a dozen people will do in a 
given circumstance, or a hundred 
or even a thousand, but you can 
always tell what a hundred thou- 
sand will do just as soon as you 
find out what the law of averages 
is on that particular proposition. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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PUBLIC ef LEDGER: 


Pays between $15,000 and 
$20,000 monthly in cable tolls 
for the PUBLIC LEDGER- 
LONDON TIMES news and 
cable service. 


This is in addition to the Asso- 
ciated Press service and their 
own correspondents in Europe— 
Mr. Learoyd in London, Ray- 
mond Carroll in France, and 
the world-wide distinguished 
Journalist, Dr. E. J. Dillon, of 
the London Telegraph, at the 
Peace Conference, and after- 


ward going to Russia for the 
PUBLIC LEDGER. 


THE 





The circulation of the PUBLIC 
LEDGER (Morning and Eve- 
ning) is upward of 225,000 
copies daily—an enormous 
circulation for its extremely 
high grade. 
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A Change 
In 
Cosmopolitan’s Advertising 
Rates 
“Ferg with the April, 1919, is- 


sue, Cosmopolitan’s advertising rates 

will advance to $5.50 a line; $2,200 a 
page. Rate cards will be ready shortly show- 
ing proportionate increases in color, school 
and other rates. 


Advertisers using their regular space in 


‘the March, 1919, issue, or those who have 


used space in the issues of October, 1918, to 
March, 1919, inclusive, will be entitled to the 
present rate up to and including the Septem- 
ber, 1919, issue. 


Cosmopolitan’s net paid circulation is in ex- 
cess of a million copies a month—the January, 
1919 edition is 1,064,076 copies. 


During the past few months there has been 
a steadily increasing demand for Cosmo- 
politan, but owing to paper restrictions we 
have not been able to supply the demand. 
However, with these restrictions now lifted, 
we will be able to print enough copies to take 
care of the increased orders from our whole- 
salers which we have lately been obliged to 
refuse. More than that, we have planned a 
campaign to further increase both news- 
stand and subscription sales. 
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Each copy of Cosmopolitan is sold at its 
full price (25 cents on the stands; $2. a 
year to subscribers). Cosmopolitan is never 
“clubbed” with other magazines, nor is it sold 
at cut rates, with premiums or on the install- 
ment plan. 


Every purchaser of Cosmopolitan buys it 
because of a desire to read it, and for no other 
reason. It is because of this intense interest 
in the magazine that Cosmopolitan has the 
largest news-stand sale in the world. The 
public pays a quarter of a million dollars for 
a single edition of Cosmopolitan which is more 
than it pays for any other magazine. 


That Cosmopolitan attracts readers of ex- 
ceptional purchasing power is shown by the 
fact that wherever prosperity is greatest, Cos- 
mopolitan’s sale exceeds that of any other 
magazine. 


Perhaps that is why Cosmopolitan is the 
leading school advertising medium in Am- 
erica; why it has the largest sale at the best 
hotels, at the great winter resorts and in high 
class suburban communities. 


Monthly reports on our circulation will be 
published in addition to the regular A. B. C. 
audits at six month intervals. 


T 


Advertising Manager 





December 9, 1918. 


ie MANNA 
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White Mountain Enamel 
Speaks for Itself 


\ X JHEREVER executives gather to discuss 

catalog paper, White Mountain Enamel 

speaks for itself. No salesman could urge 

its adoption more eloquently than do its own 

smooth, white surface and the uniformity and 
strength of its texture. 


White Mountain Enamel is superbly suited to 
half-tone reproduction, and both light and heavy 
faces of type look well on it. Every sheet lends 
itself to impressive typography. It is, even to 
the most inexperienced, so superior in value that 
it is practically beyond competition. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 






CINCINNATI 
BOSTON BALTIMORE DETROIT ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM RICHMOND 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 























































































The mail-order people are al- 
ways dealing with the law of 
averages. As soon as they get 
themselves in tune with it, it works 
for them week in and week out. 
Send out so many catalogues and 
you are bound to get about so 
many orders. Make your proposi- 
tion to a mass of people and you 
must get some business. Quote 
a fair price on crystallized ginger 
to one hundred persons and you 
may not get an order. Quote it 
to a million persons and you can 
bet your last penny that a certain 
average percentage of them will 
buy. This is the great funda- 
mental principle in the catalogue 
business. The average rises of 
course when you place your 
catalogue in the hands of only 
those who are interested in it. 

It is the people, themselves, that 
guide the making of catalogues. 
They are given what they want. 
If they continue ordering a cer- 
tain item in profitable volume, 
it is retained in the catalogue year 
after year, even though to the 
casual observer, it may look like 
a lemon. Obviously what the 
people do not want is quickly dis- 
carded. It is for this reason that 
the longer a concern is in the 
mail-order business, the more 
productive its catalogue is likely 
to become. The book becomes 
more standardized. Each year 
there is: less guessing as to what 
the people will buy. Fewer and 
fewer “dead” items are listed and 
a constantly smaller number of 
pages fall below the minimum 
sales required. Of course this all 
presupposes that the merchandise, 
prices and policy are right and 
that the whole proposition is pre- 
sented effectively. 

Another thing that Mr. O’Neill’s 
check-up reveals is that color 
generally pulls about three times 
better than black and white. The 
sale of a poor seller, however, 
cannot be increased three times by 
putting it in color. It can be in- 
creased slightly but not enough 
to pay. The article to put in 
color is the one that is suscep- 
tible to color exploitation and 
that has already demonstrated it- 
self to be a brisk seller even 
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though only shown in black and 
white. This is in line with the 
principle that the thing to push 
the hardest is the thing that is 
selling the easiest. 

Products illustrated in black 
and white on the page opposite 
the color page sell much better 
than black and white goods 
shown elsewhere in the book. The 
probable reason for this is. that 
the color halts the casual reader 
and all articles shown nearby get 
more attention than they other- 
wise would. 

A. A. Vantine & Company ad- 
vertise their mail-order business 
nationally. The story of how this 
firm got into mail-order work and 
of its many unique experiences 
has already been told in PrinTERs’ 
Inx. A type of advertisement 
that has been used a good deal is 
one illustrating and describing a 
few sample pieces of the goods 
listed in the catalogue. Articles so 
mentioned invariably sell better 
than most of the other articles in 
the catalogue. Even though per- 
sons who are interested in the ad- 
vertisement do send for a cata- 
logue they usually order the prod- 
uct shown in the “ad” anyway. 
The catalogue does not induce 
them to change their minds, 
which seems to indicate that the 
advertisement completed the sale. 

Like every other business insti- 
tution, the house of Vantine had 
to untangle some pretty knotty 
war problems. The embargo on 
imports played havoc with its 
stock. Since it deals exclusively 
in Oriental wares the great dif- 
ficulty of importing goods made 
Mr. O’Neill wonder where he 
would get stuff for his 1918 cat- 
alogues. But the difficulty has 
been surmounted largely through 
the exercise of a fine piece of re- 
sourcefulness. Of course some 
goods have continued to come in, 
especially small wares. The com- 
pany also carries an enormous 
stock and it would take a long 
time to strip it bare. The big 
find, however, for the catalogues 
was shoved on the concern as a 
result of war necessities. Going 
through its stock, the company 
found a quantity of Oriental 
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brocades. This material was used 
in fashioning turbans, tams and 
other tailored millinery. Like- 
wise some Japanese fabrics which 
were on,.hand were made up ‘into 
men’s neckwear, and some Chin- 
ese pongee and other silks were 
used in making men’s shirts. In 
the same manner Japanese silk 
was employed for making hosiery, 
and so on. 

All this was a departure from 
former policy, but it gave the 
concern a variety of emergency 
merchandise to offer. These 
goods sold exceedingly well. A 
particularly good “find” was the 
Victory dress, made of imported 
cotton crepe and offered in only 
one style, two colors and four 
sizes. It went like wildfire. 

This fortunate experience has 
opened up a new line for the 
company. Imported materials can 
be manufactured into a variety of 
merchandise in this country and 
offered by Vantine and still the 
house will remain a dealer in 
Oriental goods exclusively. 

This incident is typical of how 
the mail-order people experiment 
and constantly make their cat- 
alogues more productive, without 
apparently making much of a 
change in the books. 

Two of the greatest problems 
with which the mail-order houses 
have to contend are, first, to sell 
their goods so thoroughly that the 
percentage of returns will be kept 
down to a minimum, and the 
other is to anticipate demand so 
accurately that the goods will be 
on hand and ready to ship when 
the orders arrive. The first re- 
quires completeness and accuracy 
in description and in illustration. 
The second is important because 
if the shipment of the order is 
delayed the enthusiasm of the 
purchaser diminishes, and if the 
shipment is delayed unduly the 
goods are often returned when 
they do arrive. Vantine’s ship all 
orders within twenty-four hours. 
Hence the very great necessity of 
watching stock closely. 

It is said that poor buying has 
wrecked the profits of more than 
one catalogue house. They were 
able to sell in profitable volume, 
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but they were not able to keep a 
safely balanced equilibrium be- 
tween the orders coming in and 
the stock on hand. Either too 
much stuff was piled up or else 
demand was greater than was ex- 
pected and the money of buyers 
had to be returned before the or- 
ders could be filled. 

After an article is listed in a 
catalogue, it is impossible to sub- 
stitute anything else on it. In 
staples or in goods that have been 
catalogued year after year and 
where the yearly volume of sales 
is pretty well known, keeping 
stock does not present much of a 
task. In respect to new goods, 
novelties and style products, fore- 
casting ‘demand is a man’s size 
job. 

When an item is listed, the real- 
ly successful mail-order man 
should be able to approximate 
the number of orders it will pro- 
duce. This requires a knowledge 
of human nature and exceptional 
knowledge as to how styles are 
likely to take. Of course in actual 
practice it is impossible always to 
predict exactly how a garment 
will sell. But the number of suc- 
cessful guesses is very high and 
in many other cases the guesses 
are not wide of the mark. It is 
not necessary nor even advisable 
to have all of the stock on hand. 
But the mail-order buyer must 
protect himself on the cloth and 
other raw materials and he must 
make arrangements with manu- 
facturers to be ready to turn out 
the garments quickly as soon as 
he gives the word. Of course in 
the meantime, a preliminary stock 
has been bought to take care of 
first orders. How the garment is 
going to sell is determined largely 
by the way those first orders come 
in. If the signs are that the num- 
ber is not taking well, it is not 
necessary to arrange for more 
stock. On the other hand if the 
immediate returns are big, it 
points to a large sale. 

So you see, there is very little 
gambling in the mail-order busi- 
ness. There are mighty hazards 
in it, to be sure, but to succeed 
one must observe the laws that 
experience has unearthed. 
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areal 


HE virile spirit of the 


throbbing Middle-west 


sparkles from its 


page. 

Yet staid old New Eng- 
land, educated to a new 
thirst for new methods by 
the recent necessity of do- 
ing the ‘industrially impos- 
sible’’-—staid old New Eng- 
land has sent in 267 new 
paid subscribers since July 1. 


every 


N FACT, no corner of 
the English - speaking, 
steel-using world is not rep- 
resented on our paid-in-ad- 
vance, ‘‘ don’t-dare-miss-a- 
audience of 
live-wire readers. They 
read it more thoroughly 
than any other trade jour- 
nal in its field because it is 
more readable. 


single-copy ”’ 


THEIRONTRADEREVIEW 


VERSHADOWING 

all its other vitally in- 
dispensable features, is the 
market section, in which ac- 
tual conditions and prices 
in all the markets of the in- 
dustry are mirrored with 
an accuracy, and tendencies 
forecasted with a sure-foot- 
edness, that seem almost 
uncanny. 

Both Buyers and Sellers 
testify to the inestimable 
value of these weekly re- 
ports. 


ND the fact that its 
subscribers drop every- 
thing else when THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW arrives, fin- 
ish up the work-a-day once 
over with a careful reading 
at home, makes this great 
international trade weekly 
a brilliantly-valuable 4d- 
vertising Medium. 
Especially just now, when 
the whole world is hungry 
for America’s iron, steel, 
machinery, tools and sup- 
plies. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 


Power Boating. The Marine Review. The Iron Trade Review 
The Foundry. The Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 


Members A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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Will Government 
Undermine Market of 
Legitimate Merchants? 


Danger That Will Face Established 
Business if Army and Navy 
Stores Are Sold to Speculators 
—Dealers in Business for Years 
Could Not Compete in the Large- 
Scale Buying 





By J. J. Crowley 
President Crowley Bros., Wholesale 
Dry Goods, and of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce 

EGITIMATE merchants, 

forming one of the staunch- 
est classes in the United States 
in the support of the war, are in 
line to get the tarred end of a 
Government transaction. Unless 
public sentiment interferes, this 
class of men, who aided the Gov- 
ernment during the trying war 
period with their services and 
particular kind of skill, and who 
formed one of the most liberal 
group of Liberty Bond buyers, 
will be the victim of the most 
flagrant injustice. 

Millions of dollars worth of 
war goods, commercial in nature, 
have been secured for the United 
States army and navy. Clothing, 
shoes, blankets and thousands of 
other articles have been gathered 
for a fighting force of millions. 
With the end of the war these 
goods, according to Government 
practice, will be put on the market. 
And how? Through a group of 
financiers who have _ purchased 
them at auction, and will re-sell 
them at greatlv advanced prices 
at “Army and Navy Stores.” 

Already there are indications 
that speculators are in the field to 


absorb the surplus goods, and 
make huge profits from them 
through extraordinary sales in 


competition with regular and es- 
tablished lines of business in the 
United States. The lesitimate 
merchant, generally not in a po- 
sition to buy the huge quantities 
offered at low prices, has reason 
to expect he will be protected. 
But will he? 

Yet the regular merchant would 
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be willing and anxious to buy 
small lots of these goods, and to 
sell them at a legitimate profit, 
The Government owes it to these 
men to see that they are given an 
opportunity to secure these goods 
in quantities which they can han- 
dle. To dump huge quantities of 
war materials into auction houses, 
then to allow them to fall into the 
hands of a few profiteering specu- 
Jators, is the custom of the Gov- 
ernment. Public opinion is need- 
ed to change this custom. 

Practically every large city in 
the country has experienced sales 
of “United States Army and Navy 
Goods,” and yet during the past 
twenty years there has been com- 
paratively little discarded material 
available. With the millions of 
pairs of shoes, leggings, socks, 
shirts, coats, sweaters in the 
clothing lines, and scores of pieces 
of equipment to be thrown on the 
market within a short time, the 
evil increases. 

Either allow legitimate mer- 
chants to sell these goods or dis- 
pose of them in other ways, but 
not through fly-by-night sales in 
direct competition with stores! 
Better than to have this illegiti- 
mate competition, by far, would 
be to have the Government place 
the goods at the disposal of the 
people in the devastated regions 
of Europe, allowing them a long- 
time credit to facilitate the pay- 
ment. There the goods are need- 
ed in building up the lands. 

“Dispose of the millions of dol- 
lars in war goods to the people 
abroad who need them, or else 
sell them directly through legiti- 
mate stores’—this is what Mr. 
Public Opinion must urge on the 
Government. 


Death of J. W. Morton, Jr. 


Joseph W. Morton, Jr., of New York, 
who for the last ten years handled the 
Kopps Brothers’ ‘‘“Nemo” corset adver- 
tising, died of appoplexy December. 11. 
started in the advertising business about 
twenty-five years ago. For a number 
of years he was advertising manager 
of Strawbridge & Clothier, of Philadel- 
phia. He then came to New York 
where he took up the Kopps Brothers 
corset account. 
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There Never Was a Time When As 
Much New Advertising Was 
Under Consideration 


If the newspapers are to secure their full share of this 
vastly increased business they must recognize the in- 
creased expenses of the agents by allowing increased com- 
mission allowances, equalize “local” and ‘‘foreign’’ rates, 
and co-operate with those who will place it. 





On a ferry boat a day or two 
ago a big financier told me that in 
his opinion the Liberty Loan, which 
had increased the number of bond 
holders in the United States from 
50,000 to over 20,000,000, showed 
the way that future capital would 
be raised through going directly to 
the people with newspaper adver- 
tising. 

A great manufacturer recently 
stated that many concerns whose 
ou.puts had been reduced under 
War necessities recognized the nec- 
essity of larger newspaper adver- 
tising than ever in order to take 
up lost motion and get going on a 
larger basis than ever. 

Another top-notch business execu- 
tive said American business will 
never return to what we consider 
normal before the War—it must be 
vastly increased through creating 
greater needs by American people 
through newspaper advertising and 
in foreign markets. 











Recent contact with men in charge of the leading agen- 
cies indicates the prospect of more business than ever for 
1919. 


americ's The New York Globe ens 
Oldest e A, Bi €: 


N JASON ROGERS, Publisher N. ‘ Sell 
bashes de Is Meeting the New Conditions Satisfactorily to ate aia 
ounce Agents and Advertisers, Enjoying a Larger Volume ver 
1798 of Business than Ever, and Urging Other News- 190,000 a Day 
papers to do the Same 
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To Manufacturers 


OST of our clients are manu- 
In 

co-operation with us, they are 
constantly searching for new specialties 


facturers of specialties. 


and studying their worth. 


This experience has enabled us to develop 
a system by which new products may be 


found and proved. 


By this system the ‘‘repeat’’ value and the 
sales volume of a new piece of merchan- 
dise may be determined definitely before 


serious investment is required. 


Street 

















Let your business 
grow as it should 
—that’s how the 
Educator Shoe 
business grew 
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With Idle Capacity: 


We would be pleased to use this system 
in finding and proving new products 
for you. Or you may wish to consider 
five specialties which we are ready 
to suggest now, and which we have 
proved. | 


Naturally we are looking only for 
contact with manufacturers who are 
ambitious to operate in a large way, 
and who realize fully the force of 
advertising as a means to large 
operations. 


Pay-as-you-enter 


Advertising 















MIATA 








171 Madison Avenue 









New York 
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An Open Letter to All Clubs A fhiliated 
With the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America 


If your Club will show an Industrial Motion Picture to a rep- 
resentative group of Club Members or of Business Men, or both, 
I will -be glad to supply you with films of any of our available 
Industrial subjects which you may select and the services of a 
lecturer, who can speak with authority and answer any relevant 
questions. 

There will be no charge for this. I will pay all expenses, and 
neither the Club nor any member will assume any obligation. 

My purpose is to show the development of the production and 
distribution—or circulation—attained by the Universal Film 
Manufacturing Company—so that your audience may be ina 
position to give intelligent consideration to Industrial Motion Pic- 
tures—as the great constructive force in modern business they 





have grown to be. 

There has been so much misinformation on the subject, that fre- 
quently I have had to tell clients frankly that all they knew or 
believed they knew about this medium was wrong. 

As Industrial Motion Pictures are becoming more and more a 
factor in Advertising Campaigns, and in problems of distribution 
and salesmanship, I believe that your members will welcome au- 
thoritative information about them and visual proof of their claims. 

If at any time there is to be held in your city a convention of 
any commercial body, this service is at the disposal of your Club. 
You may put it on your program and show any of our subjects as 
part of your entertainment plans. 

Write me on the club stationery and I will gladly send you a 
list of available subjects and any further information you may 
desire. 


Address, 
HARRY LEVEY, Manager 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Universal Film Manufacturing Co. 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures 
in the Universe 


1600 Broadway : : — : New York City 
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“Human Interest” 


Byllesby & Co.’s Preferred Stock 


Advertising Sells 


Different Kinds of Appeal—“Follow-up” That Counts 


By S. C. Lambert 


- it possible to get the human 
interest angle into financial 
advertising ? 

Why should not money be 
advertised on the same _ prin- 
ciple as butter, automobiles or 
clothing ? 

The recent advertising and 
selling campaigns in behalf of 
Liberty Bonds have caused ad- 
vertising men to do a great deal 
of thinking along the line of the 
above questions. Some express 
the belief that the advertising 
of securities is done in an alto- 
gether too unimpressive, dull 
and uninteresting style to attract 
the average everyday citizen. 
“Why,” remarked one to 
Printers’ INK the other day, 
“there is a perfectly wonderful 
market for bonds here in this 
country that seemingly nobody 
knew existed before the success- 
ful and spectacular drives for 
Liberty Bonds. Of course war- 
time excitement and _ patriotism 
were impelling motives. But 
just the same hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who _ bought 
Liberty Bonds would buy ordi- 
nary bond issues if the advan- 
tages of such bonds could be 
brought before them. The 
bankers and bond houses, how- 
ever, choose to advertise their 
bonds through dignified terse 
announcements on the financial 
page—a page the average person 
does not read. No effort is 
made to put human interest 
behind the announcement. The 
advertisement usually states that 
such and such a bond issue will 
be offered on a certain date, at a 
certain figure to yield a specified 
amount of interest. The potential 
buyer is left to decide for himself 
or to find out for himself the 
value of the offering adver- 
tised.” 

On its face this man’s argu- 


ment appears to have consider- ” 


able strength. In reality it has 
two or three fatal flaws. 

There is not enough margin of 
profit in the sale of bonds to 
justify an extensive advertising 


campaign. 
The investor of some size 
rather than the small investor 


is the one who has to be con- 
sidered in the sale of bonds. 

Spectacular human interest ad- 
vertising would offend the big 
investor and cause him to lose 
respect for the security. 

Bankers and financial mén in 
general agree that there is little 
room for human-interest methods 
in the sale of bonds. A railroad 
or some other business enter- 
prise may need additional capi- 
tal. It issues bonds represent- 
ing a mortgage upon its plant. 
A big bond house may take over 
the entire issue and resell it to 
banks and other regular buyers 
of bonds at a very slight advance 
over the price it paid. These 
other houses in turn sell it to 
their customers at another slight 
advance. The profit comes from 
quick turnover just as it does in 
some lines of merchandise. Sales- 
men are used, although not any- 
thing near the number that would 
be put out to sell some nationally 
advertised article. A widespread 
advertising campaign, expressed 
in popular language, would sell 
many bonds in small denomina- 
tions. But where would the 
profit be? 


ADVERTISING THAT WILL MAKE 
. STOCKHOLDERS 


There is, however, one line of 
financial advertising where the 
human interest element can be 
introduced with the best of re- 
sults for all concerned. This is 
in the sale of preferred stock 
and is being used by public serv- 
ice corporations. It is taking 
pretty advanced ground to at- 
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tempt to sell even preferred 
stock by such methods but it is 
successfully done by H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, of Chicago, 
and others. Thereby hangs an in- 
teresting story. 

Back in 1902 this house started 
as a firm of consulting engineers. 
They were called upon to analyze 
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Naturally all this has called 
for a great deal of borrowed 
capital. For a number of years 
they did all their _ financing 
through New York and Chicago 
banks, obtaining their money 
mainly through bond issues, 

At length William H. Hodge, 
advertising manager of the com- 
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NORTHERN STATES POWER CO, 
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States Power Company investments: | 
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Buying Yourself 
A Regular Steady Income 


GAVING sna sound investing are at a higher premium today than ever before in 


Your higher wages, or greater returns for your products, do not buy much, 
if any, more of the things you use and consume than your former income did be- 


But when it comes to buying investment securities paying you a regular cash 
return the tables are turned in your’ favor. 


For example—take a man whose income was $3 a day before the war and is 
$6 a day now. To obtain either day’s pay he exchanged one day’s work. 


To buy a $100 investment security before the wart meant 33 1-3.day’s work; 
to buy it today requires but 16 2-3 days’ work. 


It takes about the same day's work to buy the necessities, comforts and lux- 


uries of life on $6 a day as it did on $3 a day, when it éomes to saving and invest- 
ing the advantage is in favor of the worker and producer. 

Store up a part of higher wages and product -values in sound securities. 
When prices go back to normal, as they must some day, both your principal and 


annual income will be worth double their purchasing power compared with pres- 


Have you ever considered buying yourself a steady income that arrives on 
time whether you are working or idle, tvell or sick, 014 or young? 


The 7% Preferred Steck of Northern States Power Company. meets your in- 
vestment requirements. If you wish to both save.and invest systematically inves- 


Northern States Power Co. 
The Minneapolis General Electric Co, Bldg. 
15 South Fifth Street. 


Minneapolis. 








BYLLESBY NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT THAT MAKES STOCKHOLDERS OF PEOPLE OF 
MODERATE MEANS 


the street railway system in Mo- 
bile, Ala. While at work on this 
they saw a chance to buy the 
system and put it on a paying 
basis. This they did. Since that 
time they have extended their 
holdings to take in various pub- 
lic service corporations in differ- 
ent parts of the country. They 
sell light and power. They run 
street car systems. 


pany, sold his superiors on the 
idea of offering preferred stock 
direct to the customers of the 
company’s various subsidiaries. 
The first trial was made in the 
territory of the Northern States 
Power Company. 

Here was introduced the hu- 
man interest element in selling 
securities. The Byllesby Com- 
pany by this time had grown so 
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Our great Victory Number, for February, is 
awaited by six million country folks with 
deepest interest and highest expectations. 


They will not be disappointed. 


Virile Americanism and staunch patriotism, 
always characteristic of Comfort, have been 
specially featured annually in February in a 
way that has made that month’s issue invari- 
ably the most interesting as well as the biggest 
of the year. 


When many of our contemporaries were waver- 
ing, Comfort was leading on war issues even 
in advance of the Government, and our course, 
fully justified by events, has strengthened the 
confidence of our subscribers. 


With the fruits of victory staked on the action 
of the coming Peace Conference, our readers 
are anxiously looking to February Comfort 
for enlightenment on the impending recon- 
struction of the world. 


Comfort has a sphere of influence all its own. 


Advertisers—very many of them—know it, and 
February Comfort always carries more ads 
than any other issue of the year. 


Copy for February Victory Number should be 
sent in as long before January first as possible. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg, 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr. FRANK H. THOMAS 


Representative Representative 
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as to have its own bond depart- 
ment. This department kept 
right on in its dignified way sell- 
ing bonds by the old conserva- 
tive method. 

Manifestly the preferred stock 
proposition called for methods 
entirely opposite. Careful an- 
nouncements on the financial 
page would sell but little of it 
to the people the company de- 
sired to. reach. 

The success of the effort is 
seen in the fact that in the first 
fifteen months about 1,500 people 
purchased nearly $1,000,000 worth 
par value of Northern States 
Power Company preferred stock. 
An interesting outcome of the 
campaign was that a large num- 


ber of people buying the pre-° 


ferred stock later bought the 
company’s common stock, _ its 
bonds and coupon notes. The 


Standard Gas. & Electric Com- 
pany, a Byllesby subsidiary op- 
erating in the West and South- 
west in a little more than a year 
sold $4,008,350 in preferred stock 
to 5,240 people—enough to meet 
current construction require- 
ments. 

The human interest element in 
the advertising extended even so 
far as to have window trims. 
The windows pulled, too. 

Underlying the whole proposi- 
tion was the thought of customer 
ownership. The company was 
willing enough to sell the stock 
to its customers. But the leading 
consideration was that when a 
customer bought the stock he 
thereby naturally would feel 
considerable pride of ownership 
and be more likely to have a 
friendly feeling for the company 
—something public service cor- 
porations are very much in need 
of these days. 

“Customer ownership,” Mr. 
Hodge said to Printers’ INk, 
“is nothing more nor less than 
a mutualization of the utilities. 
It means popular, but not munic- 
ipal, ownership. It will give the 
consumer of utility service a 
measure of proprietorship in the 
sérvice organization and render 
to. him a share of the profits 
indispensable to any commercial 
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organism which is to perform 
its functions to society progres- 
sively and efficiently. It will 
make the people financial Part. 
ners in the service companies 
and at the same time preserve 
the responsibility, initiative and 
economy of private enterprise 
It opens the door in a friendly 
way to every citizen who is able 
to produce and save a few dodl- 
lars and makes him a co- operat- 
ing friend instead of a_ suspi- 
cious, envious antagonist.” 

The stock offered is that of the 
holding company. The plan is 
carried out so as to reach and 
interest the wage earner. Pay. 
ment can be in cash or settle. 
ment can be made at the rate of 
$5 a share per month. 

The preferred stock has full 
voting rights just as much as has 
the common, giving the owners 
a voice in the company’s affairs, 

In the advertising matter it is 
emphasized that the raising of 
capital is a secondary considera- 
tion, the main object being to 
secure customers as __ financial 
partners in the enterprise. 

In 1915, when the experi- 
ment was launched, financial con- 
ditions were unsettled and it was 
decided to experiment in a cau- 
tious way and offer the holding 
company 7 per cent preferred 
stock at the prevailing market 
price plus a nominal fee for 
handling. " This made a $10 
share sell for $87.50. 

The first _ advertisement ap- 
peared in a Minneapolis news- 
paper. It was headed “An In- 
vestment Opportunity in One of 
Your Public Utility Properties.” 
This carefully explained the plan 
of the Northern States Power 
Company, listed its holdings, and 
announced that it desired to en- 
courage increasing proprietor- 
ship in the company by citizens 
of Minnesota and surrounding 
states. 

Simultaneously a circular let- 
ter was sent out by the managers 
of the various divisions of the 
company: The letter explained 
the proposition briefly; In ad- 
dition to attempting to interest 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Plain Dealer 
Breaks All Records 


The leadership of the PLAIN DEALER among 
Cleveland papers is again forcibly demonstrated 
by the advertising lineage totals for November. 


During the month, the PLAIN DEALER 
published 1,253,658 lines of paid advertising—a 
monthly total never before carried or even ap- 
proached by any Cleveland newspaper. 


The PLAIN DEALER was the only Cleve- 


land newspaper to show a gain. 


PLAIN DEALER Gained 126,182 lines 
Press Lost... . . . . 12,558 lines 
News & Leader Lost . . 84,686 lines 


The sustained and growing preference of success- 
ful advertisers for Cleveland’s only 7-days-a-week 
morning paper proves that they find it the most 
economical and surest way to reach the buying 
power of Cleveland and its territory. In Cleve- 
land, it pays to concentrate in 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City. 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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28% more circulation than any 
other Des Moines evening 
newspaper. 


According to the sworn government statements mat 
to Uncle Sam October Ist the circulations of the De 
Moines evening newspapers were as follows: 


THE CAPITAL. 64,552 copies, net paid 
2nd newspaper . .50,300 copies, net paid 
3rd newspaper . .46,325 copies, net paid 


This is the largest six months’ average circulation in the 
history of the Capital,—an increase of 4,500 copies over 
the previous government statement. And this is in spite 
of the fact that the subscription price of the Capital has 
been very heavily increased in all cases except local 
street sales. . 


The Capital is the best newspaper it has ever been in its 
history. Its newspaper qualities can. be judged by the 
fact that the Capital publishes the special cable service 
of the Chicago Daily News, the Washington correspond- 
ence of David Lawrence, the war service of Frank 
Simonds, and the leased wire service of the Associated 
Press. Mr. Lawrence has now gone to Europe with 
President Wilson, and will furnish a daily cable story. 
In connection with the Chicago Daily News Service, we 
cannot praise it too highly. Mr. Edward Price Bell, the 
London manager of the Chicago. Daily News service, 
has the reputation in London of being the most te 
spected and influential newspaper man in Europe. _ This 
testimonial was recently paid to him by a competitor, Mr. 
Frederick Wile, of the London Daily Mail. 


In addition to the great special news service mentioned 
above, the Capital’s comic page each day contains Mut 
and Jeff, Goldberg, Fontaine Fox, Reg’lar Fellers, and 
Keeping Up with the Joneses. 
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During the past eleven months the Capital has shown a 
gain in advertising of 89,264 agate lines over the same 
eleven months a year ago. Only one other Des Moines 
paper has shown a gain. 


The Capital has a national reputation for cleanliness in 
its advertising department. It makes every effort to 
publish only dependable advertising, and guarantees the 
honesty of its advertising to all subscribers. It is one 
of the few newspapers in America that does not publish 
medical advertising. 


The Capital’s minimum local advertising rate is 62% 
higher than that of either of the other Des Moines eve- 
ning newspapers. 


Des Moines a Wonderful City 


The city of Des Moines is tremendously prosperous. It 
is more than twice the size of any other city in the state 
of lowa. The present normal population is not less than 
135,000, and in addition there are 25,000 soldiers at Camp 
Dodge, and more than 2,000 at the Ft. Des Moines U. S. 
Hospital. 


Des Moines will have two new hotels in the spring, one 
costing $1,500,000, and the other costing more. than 
$1,000,000. 


Des Moines is the head and front of the great state of 
Iowa, and every one knows that Iowa is one of the 
greatest markets in the whole world. 


National advertisers can always do business in Iowa, 
and the Capital is one of Iowa’s greatest advertising 
mediums. 


Che Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


New York and Chicago Representatives 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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Industry is now in the throes of a vital 
reconstruction period. 


Grave problems, approximatin?,in many 
lines a new start, attend the return to 
a peace footing. 


Plans must be re-adjusted, production 
resumed and prestige re-established. 


Advertising, of course, is an essential 
part of the program. 


The task it has to perform is so bi?, and 
momentous — holds so in keeping, the 
future of a business—that Advertisin3, 
in safety, may only be entrusted to ex- 
pert hands. 


Personnel, as a matter of course, is the 
decidin, factor. 


Clear-visioned, practical business men 
are needed. 


They must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of products and merchandisin}, 
problems. 


Ability to apply that knowledge in the 
best way—in terms overcomin}, resist- 
ance and achieving results—is the secret 
of successful Advertising. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


Successful Advertising 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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the customers in the stock it also 
brought out some of the advan- 
tages of group management un- 
der holding company ownership. 
The advertisement and letter of- 
fered to supply full information 
to all interested. Those return- 
ing the coupons properly signed 
were sent a profusely illustrated 
booklet entitled “Back of the In- 
vestment.” 

This booklet briefly outlines 
the history of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, and describes in non- 
technical language the stock 
proposition. It depends largely 
on pictures to tell its story. These 
are large and clear half-tone 
illustrations of such scenes as 
farmers threshing wheat with 
electric power furnished by the 
company. The interiors of 
various power houses are shown. 
A series of interesting illustra- 
tions show how water is used to 
produce electrical power. The 
interiors of telephone exchanges 
are pictured. In short, the book 
outlines before the prospective 


purchaser what the company is 


and what it has. 

The advertising campaign now 
is being kept up steadily by each 
of the operating units of the 
company. The present plan is to 
have a newspaper advertisement 
at least once a month and to 
send out regularly letters, folders 
and other direct advertising mat- 
ter. These are distributed by the 
meter readers except in Minneap- 
olis, where they are placed in the 
same envelope with the service 
bills. All the circular matter 
contains unstamped return post- 
cards. Most of the newspaper 
advertisements have inquiry cou- 
pons. 

When a customer gets his gas 
bill he sees on the reverse side 
of the cashier’s stub a square in 
which he can place a mark and 
thus automatically make an in- 
quiry about the preferred stock. 
As many as a dozen inquiries 
have been received in a day in the 
Minneapolis office. Most of these 
are from people who are really 
interested. 

The booklet “Back of the In- 
vestment” is sent with follow-up 
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letters and used by the managers 
and security representatives. It 
has assisted greatly in getting 
people interested and giving them 
an idea of the size and character 
of the properties. 

For a time the advertisements 
were of a type designated to give 
the customers a good general 
financial knowledge of the com- 
pany and to impress the people 
with the utmost conservation of 
the investment. 

~This done, incisive copy was 
run. One advertisement gave out 
a widespread invitation to cus- 
tomers to open a partnership ac- 
count with the company. “Five 
dollars is all you will need to do 
this,” it said. Before the ground 
work had been built up, this ap- 
peal would have been perilous. 

At first the partial payment 
plan was indifferently received. 
Most of the people buying stock 
paid for it outright. Then a spe- 
cial effort was made to sell on 
the partial payment plan. The 
idea here was to interest people 
who ordinarily would not buy 
stock under any consideration. 
The big selling point was along 
the line of thrift and the syste: 
matic saving that could be made 
by paying monthly on the stock. 

One day in a Minneapolis daily 
paper the company ran a full-page 
advertisement. Half: the page 
was taken up with an illustration 
showing a big new power plant 
under process of construction. An 
invitation was conveyed to “Join 
Our Big Army of Home Share- 
holders Now—More Than Five 
Thousand Strong. Put Your 
Money in a Home Enterprise 
with an Established Record of 
Success.” Numerous inquiry cou- 
pons were sent back. 

This ad was supplemented by 
a large window trim in the com- 
pany’s downtown office. A large 
photograph of the power plant 
was the central feature. The 
rest of the display was made out 
of display cards, sample bonds 
and copies of the company’s sell- 
ing literature. Passersby were 
invited to “Come In.” More than 
175 responded the first day. When 
these inquirers entered the office 
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they were received by a young 
woman who courteously handed 
them pieces of printed matter and 
invited them to consult officials 
of the company. Many sales 
were made. 

Right now the company is 
pressing hard on the partial-pay- 
ment plan and the cosmopolitan 
proportions of the list are truly 
surprising. Cards asking for in- 
formation come from executives, 
business men, doctors, lawyers, 
clerks, college presidents, saloon- 
keepers, housewives, laborers and 
even bankers. A _ special effort 
is being made to reach those to 
whom investments, dividends and 
interest are as fairy tales. 

Every inquirer gets a letter 
containing some additional infor- 
mation and is strongly invited to 
call at the company’s office but 
if. necessary the prospect is visit- 
ed. In Minneapolis and St. Paul 
there are security salesmen who 
are kept busy at this work. At 
the Byllesby properties in smaller 
cities inquirers are taken care of 
by the manager or some other 
employee familiar with the prop- 
osition. 

A considerable number of the 
prospects are women. It requires 
a great deal of time, patience and 
good judgment to handle these 
successfully. But it is being 
done. A local manager in North 
Dakota says his customers at first 
looked upon the stock-selling idea 
with suspicion, thinking that it 
denoted lack of financial stability 
in the company—that the com- 
pany needed money. This im- 
pression was dissipated by fur- 
ther advertising—so much so that 
the selling of the preferred stock 
made good headway even among 
those investors who _ usually 
bought 8 per cent farm mort- 
gages. 

The advertising to sell the pre- 
ferred stock is done largely 
through the local newspapers in 
order that the primary object of 
reaching the company’s customers 
may be attained. But as the com- 
pany gladly will sell stock to non- 
customers an effort now is being 
made to extend the advertising. 
The company now is spreading 
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out its selling efforts to include 
farmers. It would advertise in 
the farm press if the advertise- 
ments would be acceptable. But 
as yet the farm papers have re- 
fused to accept the copy because 
of a policy to turn down all spec- 
ulative advertising. The farm 
papers are apparently consistent 
and impartial in their stand. One 
prominent publication in refusing 
the Northern States power copy 
refers to the fact that last fall it 
denied space to advertise Chicago 
city bonds. Another paper points 
out that it refused to advertise 
an issue of bonds for Deere & 
Company—bonds that were abso- 
lutely above reproach. 

“It is all a matter of policy,” 
writes another farm-paper pub- 
lisher. “But the time will come 
when we will have to change our 
policy. Farmers are getting rap- 
idly into the investment class and 
will have to post themselves upon 
the basic principle of investing 
money. For instance, we find 
that approximately one-third of 
our hundreds of livestock adver- 
tisers are owners of bank stock or 
directors of banks.” 

A couple of years ago in one 
of the Northern cities a man had 
invested rather heavily in_ the 
Northern States Power Con- 
pany’s preferred stock. He ap- 
peared at the. company’s office 
one day saying he wanted to sell 
his stock. The manager agreed 
to sell it for him and casually 
asked him what he expected to 
do with the money. 

“T want to start a jitney bus 
line,” he declared. 

In other words, he was going 
to compete with the company’s 
street cars. 

Some time later the city coun- 
cil legislated the jitney busses out 
of business and instructed the 
power company to buy them. This 
man then returned and sold his 
equipment to the company at a 
profit over his original invest- 
ment. 

“What are you going to do with 
the money?” asked the managef. 

“Guess I’ll put it all back into 
your preferred stock!” 

That is what he did. 
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Dec. 20th, 1918 


QU. REMINDER ADVERTISING, 


Dear Sales Manager: - 


It i8 more important, everyone agrees, to 
hold an old customer and buila him up, over a period 
of years, than to reeplace him continuously. 


Accordingly, general publicity, or REMINDER 
ADVERTISING is most vital. 


That leads to a question. What proportion of 
your advertising in Greater New York Territory is 
Reminder Advertising: what proportion is intended to 
inform the ignorent of the merits of your product? 


AND ARE YOU SURE THAT THE PROPORTION IS RIGHT? 


Do you ow New York City,body and soul? Have 
you 90% dealer distribution, and do you sell at least 
occasionally to 60% of all reasonably possible consumer 
families? 


NO? Then should your local advertising be 
all Reminder Advertising? 


All classes of advertising are good. No one 
disputes it. But each is more effective, dollar for 
dollar, than another under certain given conditions and 
for certain specific purposes. The newspaper is an 
effective medium for Reminder Advertising. This is 
true of other media. 


But the newspaper is unquestionably the 
medium of introduction. It's purpose is to disseminate 
news. The news of food, clothinz and home comforts as 
well as the news political and Social. And the newspaper 
has the big dealer influence. Use the newspaper always 
to build up new business. 


The New York World has a plan whereby you may 
try out the value of newspaper advertising in New York 
City, feel your way, and know what results you are 
getting with a very modest investment. 

Will you not ask us some questions? 

Very truly yours, 
THE NEW YORK WORLD'S 
On~~— LGR, 


MERCHANDISING DEPARTLEN?. 






ITTING in a sales manager’s 

office the other morning, I 
watched him as he sorted out the 
morning’s batch of orders from 
the mail which his assistant had 
brought him. “Here’s a good 
one,” he commented, “$634.50 from 
iy & B tg 

The concern he named was un- 
known to me so I, quite naturally, 
inquired their line of business. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “I 
believe that it’s auto parts or some- 
thing of that sort.” He picked up 
the order form again. “Blamed if 
they mention it here—that’s a fine 
little oversight, that is.” He 
turned to his stenographer. “Miss 
Gordon,” he requested, “will you 
look up this concern and find out 
what they make?” 

Miss Gordon started for the 
door, but before she reached it a 
dubious expression crept over the 
sales manager’s countenance. 
“No,” he countermanded, “don’t 
do that—bring us samples of all 
our order forms.” 

The sequel need hardly be told. 
The order forms came back— 
formal, complete, precise—but dry 
in wording and drab in appear- 
ance. Not a mention of their 
varied line of products—not even 
a reproduction of the trade-mark 
for which they were investing 
good hard dollars in technical- 
paper advertising. The manager 
winced—then rang for the adver- 
tising manager. 

“Mr. Black,” he said, pointing 
a pencil at the offending forms, 
“how does it happen that we are 
spending money to advertise our 
line and trade-mark in other peo- 
ple’s publications and fail to show 
them on our own printed matter?” 

“Very simple, sir,’ replied the 
advertising manager, “our pur- 
chasing department refused our 
offer to help them buy 








Putting Advertising Value on Order 
Forms and Boxed Shipments 


How the Shipping and Purchasing Departments May Work with the 
Advertising Department for the Profit of the House 


By P. K. Marsh 


their 
8 





printed supplies. They insist that 
they can save money.” 

The sales manager looked glum 
—but he was honest. “Yes,” he 
said, “and I upheld them in it, 
too.. . . I wonder how many 
dollars’ worth of good advertising 
that’s sure to be read I threw 
away by being penny-wise. But— 
Mr. Black—that does not excuse 
you. As our advertising director 
you should have called my atten- 
tion to that phase of the matter.” 

The expression of triumphant 
vindication faded from Black's 
face, but he proved a man also. 
“T did not consider it from that 
view-point,” he admitted—“I can't 
remember ever having that angle 
called to my attention.” 

His last remark is the nub of 
the situation, just as it is in the 
great majority of companies which 
are making this and other similar 
mistakes. 


A SALESMAN THAT REACHES THE 
MAN WHO MAY BUY 


To the purchaser the order form 
is a cut-and-dried affair—a mech- 
anism for the exact statement of 
certain business desires. To the 
recipient it is far more—it is a 
proof of sales ability and testi- 
mony to the merit of their product. 
If given to a salesman it may even 
be displayed to other prospects 
and thus serve to widen the circle 
of publicity for the firm which 
uses it. Most important of all, 
however, is the fact that it re- 
ceives prompt attention and care- 
ful reading from an executive of 
the concern to which it is ad- 
dressed. In the smaller business 
that man may be the proprietor— 
the man who ultimately decides 
every purchase. In any case the 
message it carries is carefully 
read—especially if it marks the 
first transaction between the con- 
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Peace Brings Prosperity to 


Southern Farmers 
FOOD 














Europe cannot soon recover from the ravages of 
War sufficiently to even approach the condition of 
becoming self-supporting. 


Surviving farmers will return to their plows, but we 
agricultural man power has been depleted by untold 
millions; their implements and stock destroyed, and 
it will be at least five years before they once more 
reach their normal food production. 


Russia has degenerated into a stupendous conglom- 
erate mass of anarchy and starvation. 


The food crops and. meats of America must continue 
to feed the world. 


The Southern Farmer will produce and deliver a 
large portion of these supplies. 


High Prices, a cash market, modern intensified and 
diversified methods, adopted during recent years, 
will give the hundreds of thousands of Southern 
Ruralist Subscribers a greater purchasing power 
than ever before. 


Now is the time to advertise in Dixieland. 


Send for Rate Card and Circulation Statement 


Southern Ruralist 


Audited by the A. B. C. 
ATLANTA 
One Hundred Thousand More Circulation than Next Largest Southern Farm Paper 
. CHICAGO ‘ ‘ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


J.C. Billingslea A.D. McKinney R. R. Ring A. H. Billingslea 
Advertising Bidg. Post Dispatch Bldg. Palace Bldg. No. | Madison Ave. 
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CATALOGS 


BROADSIDES— FLYERS—FOLDERS— CIRCULARS 


Every manufacturer in the United States is . 
mentally or actually figuring on expansion. 


Expansion calls for publicity—periodicals— 
newspapers—Broadsides—folders—catalogs. 


We are manufacturers of paper—paper of 
every variety—for every use. We are “squar- 
ing away” to meet the demand that is com- 
ing for the making of the hundreds of tons 
of paper to be printed and distributed in 
this and foreign countries during 1919. 


Machine Finish and Super-calendered Book, 
English Finish and Coated papers—light 
weights a specialty. 


Let’ us know what you are contemplating. 
Possibly a timely suggestion may be made. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Chicago New York 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. PAUL ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 








All together—Let’s continue production 
and insure Prosperity. 


" 
— U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
W. B. WiLson, Secretar, 
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cerns in question. Any salesman 
would jump at the chance to de- 
liver such a message (and follow 
it up with a solicitation), yet what 
a startling percentage of business 
houses modestly refrain from 
even hinting at how the favor 
may be returned. 

Of the few who do go further 
than merely to print their trade- 
mark and list their products on 
their order-blanks, a Rhode Island 
manufacturer has evolved for a 
parallel purpose the most distinc- 
tive plan which the writer has yet 
observed in this connection. In 
this company the sales and pur- 
chasing departments co-operate 
closely. A daily report goes from 
the purchasing agent tc the sales 
manager, listing the names of con- 
cerns from whom purchases were 
made that day. This is turned 
over to a competent clerk, and all 
concerns whose names appear 
there for the first time are sent a 
tactful letter, calling attention to 
the Rhode Island manufacturer’s 
product and suggesting the possi- 
bility of a mutually profitable ex- 
change of favors. At intervals 
those names which appear more 
frequently are also covered, if 
they do not appear on the sales 
reports. Throughout the corres- 
pondence care is taken to avoid 
the slightest suggestion of coer- 
cion, so that the most critical of 
recipients cannot take offense. As 
these letters are from a customer, 


_they are obviously guaranteed a 


careful reading. 
POSTING SPACE ON PACKING BOXES 


Another publicity opportunity 
that is far too frequently neglected 
is the shipping package—particu- 
larly in the case of wooden pack- 
ages. In many lines of goods the 
shipment often stands in its orig- 
inal box or crate exposed to the 
gaze of possible prospects. Take 
the striking instance of goods sold 
to farmers which stand on the 
freight platform while other farm- 
ers call for and deliver shipments, 
nor overlook the similar oppor- 
tunity for city publicity which cart- 
age arid sidewalk unloading afford. 
(An amusing proof of the reality 
of this form of publicity comes 
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from the other side of the fence in 
the shape of the “blind” packages 
featured both by some mail-order 
houses and by liquor concerns.) 
A walk through the jobbing and 
commission districts of any of the 
larger cities will quickly illustrate 
this matter of shipping-case pub- 
licity by the presence of bulky 
crates and boxes which often stand 
for hours on the sidewalk, forcing 
themselves on the attention of 
scores of passers-by, many of 
whom are live prospects in the 
same line of trade. 

Illustrating the other method of ° 
treatment is the plan adopted by 
an Ohio manufacturer of barn 
equipment selling to the farm 
trade. The crate in which his 
product is shipped formerly car- 
ried in a conspicuous position com- 
plete directions for installing the 
equipment. Last year this “paster” 
was enlarged to include a detailed 
explanation of the merits of the 
product—an explanation which is 
in reality a subtle but forceful 
piece of selling copy. The idea of 
giving the paster double usefulness 
came to his advertising manager 
after a sales trip during which he 
had noted the interest taken by 
farmers in shipments waiting on 
loading platforms. To-day the un- 
suspecting farmer who, while wait- 
ing for the freight agent to attend 
to his needs investigates the odd- 
shaped crate, is treated to a selling 
talk which undoubtedly possesses 
extra force because it appears to 
be only a straightforward instruc- 
tion sheet for a user’s benefit. 

In all fairness another side of 
shipping package publicity should 
here be mentioned. 

Certain New York manufactur- 
ers have found to their sorrow 
that it is inadvisable to place any 
advertising matter whatever upon 
the packages in which goods are 
shipped to distant points. This 
applies especially to those whose 
products in small compass repre- 
sent considerable value. Because 
of the congestion in freight pre- 
vailing on all of the trunk lines, 
goods are not moved as rapidly 
as usual. They remain longer at 
the freight receiving stations be- 
fore being shipped, and are long- 
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er on the way to their destina- 
tion. Owing to the shortage of 
employees, the latter are unable 
to guard the goods as carefully 
as has been their custom in the 
past. Thieves have taken advan- 
tage of this situation with the re- 
sult that shippers and consignees 
in large numbers are filing claims 
against the railroads for goods 
that have been stolen while in 
transit. ‘One railroad alone has 
received $1,200,000 worth of such 
claims. 

It .has been found that the 
thieves show a certain amount of 
discrimination in their operations. 
Bulky articles are usually passed 
by because of the difficulty of 
taking them away without at- 
tracting attention. The expert 
thieves know the names of the 
more important manufacturing 
firms and their products. Hence 
boxes or other containers upon 
which the names of the shipper 
or the articles they contain ap- 
pear, aid them in selecting the 
most desirable goods to steal. 
When opportunity offers, they 
quickly break open a bcx, take 
out as many of the packages as 
they can safely handle, and if 
they have time and the inclina- 
tion, nail it up again. In such 
cases the theft is not discovered 
until the container reaches its 
destination. 

One of ihe manufacturers 
whose losses from the depreda- 
tions of thieves up to a few 
months ago were quite numerous 
is Julius Kayser & Co., manufac- 
turer of silk gloves and hosiery, 
whose factory is located in 
Brooklyn. How to reduce these 
losses to a minimum was the 
problem the company’s shipping 
department had to solve. The 
oy plan adopted was to aban- 
on as far as possible the use of 
wooden boxes in making ship- 
ments and_ substitute therefor 
single-piece, medium sized boxes 
made of heavy corrugated card- 
board. The tops and bottoms 
were sealed along the edges by 
pasting strips of heavy paper over 
them, thus. making them air tight. 
No string was needed to hold the 
packages together, A large, round, 
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yellow piece of paper shaped like 
a seal and bearing the trade- 
mark of the company was pasted 
on the sides of the container. The 
package could not be opened and 
part of its contents abstracted 
without wrecking the box. Its 
appearance would, of course, soon 
attract the attention of the rail- 
road employees handling the 
freight, who, in turn, would re- 
port the fact to the office’ Efforts 
to run down the thieves would 
then quickly be made. While this 
plan had a deterrent effect upon 
the work of the thieves, it did 
not reduce the number of losses 
as much as had been expected. 

The next move on the part of 
the shipping department was to 
drop all advertising devices from 
the outside of the paper poxes, 
On the inside of the top of the 
box a slip of paper was pasted 
bearing the name of Julius Kay- 
ser & Co. as the shipper, and ask- 
ing that the company be notified 
in case the package was found 
broken open before reaching its 
destination. As other manufac- 
turers are using similar packages 
in forwarding their goods, the 
thieves now have no way of 
identifying the Kayser products, 
and only a comparatively few 
shipment containers are broken 
open while in transit to their des- 
tination. The exterior of the 
package is not the place where 
advantageous opportunities for 
selling arguments have gone to 
waste. 

Glancing quickly back over 
these examples of better methods 
for purchasing, corresponding and 
shipping departments, one _ thing 
becomes instantly apparent—none 
of the improvements can _ in 
any way be classed as a “master 
stroke in creative thinking!” They 
are rather straightforward. logical, 
common-sense methods of taking 
advantage of that too-often-for- 
gotten fact—that every point of 
contact with the outside public is 
a definite advertising opportunity. 





Walter W. Clark has resigned as 


president and general manager of the 
Clark Products Company, of Chicago. 
His future plans have not yet. been an- 
nounced. 
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Do You Want 
English or French 
Distribution? 


Mr. Bainbridge Richardson, a director of this 
company, will sail for England, the end of De- 
cember to be at our London offices during the 
month of January. 


Mr. Jean H. Fulgeras, our French represen- 
tative, who has been at our New York office 
for the past two months, returned to Paris 
last week. 


While we are primarily .advertising agents, 
our unusual acquaintance and experience in 
merchandising abroad enable us to put pros- 
pective advertisers in touch with the best rep- 
resentatives and distributors on the ground or 
special manufacturers’ agents in Paris and 
London. 


We are, perhaps, in a better position than any 
other advertising agency in America to advise 
you concerning these two countries. 


A conference involves no obligation. 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
Advertising and Sales Service 
1463 Broadway at 42nd Street 
New York 


LONDON PARIS 
25 Victoria St., S.W. 1 $31 bis Faubourg Montmartre 
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Oz of the hig factors 


in winning the war was 
Display Advertising — 
and there is no factor more 
Vital in winning the hig 
business victories of Peace. 

Are you sure you have 
learned the lessons taught 
by war-time advertising? 
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30 Days More Time 
To Press January 31, 1919 


Popular Science 
Monthly's 


MOTOR ANNUAL 
i, 


A big book 
of over 200 pages 
and 300 illustrations 
Edition 50,000 


To press January 31, 1919 
On newsstands February 20, 1919 


Special space opportunities for 
automobile advertisers who 
contract to use Popular 
Science Monthly during 1919. 
Write for particulars. 


Price 35 cents 


Different from every other 
automobile publication 

















The “All Views” 


Label 


Making a Carton Look the Same on the Shelf as It Does in the Ad 


«(OME on, Bill,” says the boss 

in the grocery store. “Lend 
me a hand on this-case of new 
stuff, will you? We've got to get 
’em up on the shelves quick before 
the customers begin their market- 
ing.” 

And so the two of them tackle 
the big packing box filled with 
cans which has been so long on the 
road because of war conditions in 
railroading. They rip off the top 
of it, take out the window-display 
material which comes next, and on 
top of the cans, and start taking 
out the cans themselves. 


SIDE TOWARD YOU 
_ WHAT IS IT??? 


OTHER SIDE 
TOWARD You— 
WHAT IS IT 2?? 





FRONT TOWARD YOU SIDE TOWARD.YOU 


whether the cans would look 
neater or could be more quickly 
recognized, or would have more 
advertising value if carefully put 
in place in an exact way on the 
shelves? His main thought is to 
get it over with, so that he can 
finish his delivery route earlier 
and perhaps get through with the 
day in time for an hour of base- 
ball with the boys. 

The advantage of making the 
can on the shelf look like the can 
which is pictured in the ‘adver- 
tisements is one which never fil- 
tered through his brain. And 





THE ONLY POSITION 
THAT REVEALS 
WHAT IT IS 


BACK TOWARD YOU—~ 
WHAT IS IT 2??? 


DUTCH BOY 


WHITE LEAD 





4 
OTHER SIDE 
TOWARD YOU 


22> 
BACK TOWARD YOU 


TWO LABELS COMPARED—THE BOTTOM ROW REVEALS THE BRAND NAME IN EVERY POSITION 


Mr. Grocer has been doing this 
sort of thing all his life. But with 
age he has lost some of his one- 
time agility, so that he elects that 
Bill shall be the one to take his 
position, rather precariously, at 
the top of the ladder, there to 
catch the cans as they are thrown 
up.to him and to place them piled 
up on the shelves. 

And Bill, being juvenile and 
new to this business, thinks little 
and cares less about whether the 
piling-up process shall be done ac- 
cording to Hoyle or not. What 
does he care whether that part of 
the labels which is supposed to 
come toward the front actually 
does or not? What does he care 
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what is the result of his thought- 
less haste? 

Later in the day, Mrs. Jones 
comes in, marketing. The evenin 
before she had spent an hour mm 
ing her magazine. In the latter 
Mr. Heinz, of Pittsburgh, had 
been spending some thousands of 
dollars to impress upon her mind 
the value of his beans, and Mr. 
Campbell of his soups, and Mr. 
Cudahy of his Old Dutch Cleanser. 

But it has so happened, and nat- 
urally, that all of these gentlemen, 
like other advertising manufac- 
turers, have seen fit to picture 
their cans not with the rear view 
showing, or a right-side or a left- 
side view, but with a front view. 


‘ 
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Mrs. Jones would recognize the 
front views readily and instantly 
if she came face to face with 
them, and then, unconscious of her 
source of information of the eve- 
ning before, she would have ac- 
credited to each article many ex- 
cellent qualities and probably have 
made purchases of them. 

But the unfortunate thing about 
this characteristic incident is that 
Mrs. Jones does not happen to see 
the fronts of the labels on these 
cartons, which are the sides she 
would recognize from the adver- 
tising. Hence she is not reminded 
of their virtues learned the eve- 
ning before. Hence she does not 
purchase. And the result is that 
the manufacturers lose the value 
of their advertising and both they 
and the grocer lose the profits on 
sales which so easily might have 
been theirs. 

What, then, is the remedy for 
this sort of a ‘situation? How are 
we going to protect the grocer 
against his own carelessness in 
putting the goods on the shelves? 
It is the sort of situation which is 
presenting itself ten thousand 
times a day in the stores of every 
kind of retailer from grocer to 
druggist. 


—IF THE DEALER WOULD BE CAREFUL 


A very natural and normal an- 
swer might be: Impress upon the 
retailer the necessity and value of 
putting the goods on the shelves 
carefully, so that the fronts of the 
labels only show—the views which 
are shown in the manufacturers’ 
advertisements. But that is so 
easy and so important a thing to 
‘do that it would not seem to re- 
quire emphasis, and probably the 
retailer would not read the advice 
if it were sent him. What is nec- 
essary is something which is auto- 
matic, something which is fool- 
proof. 

We know how at least one man- 
ufacturer has solved this impor- 
tant problem. And it was not by 
advising, urging, bribing or im- 
ploring the retailer either. This 
company had tried most of these 
tacks previously, and without suc- 
cess. 

The National Lead Company 
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has worked out what might fe 
called the all-views label. At any 
rate, the new white lead label 
which it has adopted was g 
planned and constructed that, no 
matter how a can bearing it may 
be put on the shelves, it will be 
easily and quickly recognized by 
the dealer himself and by the lat- 
ter’s customer. 

Accompanying this article are 
two sets of four views each, show- 
ing all sides of the old and the 
new Dutch Boy White Lead la- 
bels, namely, the front, back, right 
side and left side. 

In the case of the old label, the 
views show at a glance that there 
was only one chance in four of the 
carton being identified. Positive 
identification could only take place 
twenty-five per cent of the time, 
only when the trade-mark side 
happened to be toward the reader. 
But in the case of the new label 
the chances of recognition ap- 
proach very nearly one hundred: 
per cent, and the goods may be 
counted on to be recognized, no 
matter from what angle the label 
may be seen. 

Says O. C. Harn, the advertis- 
ing manager of the company: 
“You can tell immediately that the 
newly decorated keg is a Dutch 
Boy White Lead keg, no matter 
how it faces you. The keg used in 
the past was so marked that, un- 
less the famous Dutch Boy painter 
trade-mark happened to be fac- 
ing you directly, you could not tell 
it from other similar packages. 
There were three chances to one 
that blank space would be your 
only clue to its identity. On the 
newly decorated keg there is no 
blank side. Each view of the label 
is strikingly marked and you can 
look at it from any angle and rec- 
ognize it immediately. 

“The new decoration of the keg, 
besides serving a very useful pur- 
pose, also serves an artistic one. 
There are two bright orange 
stripes encircling it—one near the 
top and one near the bottom; the 
reproduction of the Dutch Boy 
painter trade-mark is in orange on 
its face; and. the two lines of 
plain, bold orange letters, ‘Dutch 
Boy White Lead,’ form a combi- 
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The 





The issue is not as between the 
Religious Press and other na- 
tional media— 


but, rather, as to whether or not 
you, a national advertiser of a 
worthy product, are actually or 
efficiently reaching all, or any- 
where near all, the several mil- 
lion subscribers to America’s 
religious press. 


Unequivocally, unqualifiedly, if 
you don’t use the religious press, 


- you are not! 


And there isn’t a better market 
in the wide world! 


Space sold in large or small units. 
Sectional or National— 


and, to repeat 


Religious Press 








—unlike other periodicals, the Religious Press, 
as a class, has not asked advertisers to pay 


increased production costs by rate advance 
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nation that makes a striking dis- 
play in either the show window or 
the store. On the painter’s scaf- 
fold it is equally. conspicuous and 
advertises the painter, as we 
think, as a user of high-grade ma- 
terial, too.” 

The writer anticipates that al- 
most every manufacturer will 
freely acknowledge the value of 
Mr. Harn’s move as regards his 
white lead label. But they will 
hasten to. point out how much 
easier it was for him to do this 
than it would be for them, in as 
much as Mr. Harn has but two 
things on his label: a trade-mark 
and the name of a product. 

But, on the other hand, it should 
be recognized that the average 
manufacturer has far too many 
things—unnecessary things—on his 
labels anyway. A label is not sup- 
posed to play the part of booklet 
and tell every known or desired 
fact about the product and its con- 
tents and uses. 

For instance, the writer was in- 
strumental in getting up a label 
for a paint manufacturer, a man 
making a most excellent product, 
but imbued with the prevalent be- 
lief that a label is not a label un- 
less it tells everything. He in- 
sisted that the following units be 
present on the label: (1) his name, 
(2) the brand name, (3) the kind 
of paint, (4) the color, (5) a code 
number, (6) a statement of the 
good qualities of the paint, (7) a 
statement of what it is good for, 
(8) a trade-mark, (9) directions 
for using, (10) the firm name and 
address, even to the initials “U. 
S. A.” and (10) decorative fea- 
tures. 

It must be obvious that a label 
with all those elements on _ it 
could not be so constructed, no 
matter how clever the man who 
plans it, that it could be recog- 
nized beyond all doubt at any 
angle. . But. three-quarters of the 
requirements could have _ been 
omitted. Indeed, under such con- 
ditions the final result would have 
been far better however consid- 
ered. 

Directions, if they must go on, 
can be put on a separate top label; 
which will be placed where they 
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can be more easily read, anyway, 
The name and address of the 
manufacturer are not essential. 
Indeed, the average retailer would 
much prefer not to have them on, 
The writer knows of a recent in- 
stance where John Wanamaker 
agreed to handle a new aarticle 
only with the provision that the 
firm name of the maker and his 
address (not the trade name of 
the article or the trade-mark, mind 
you) be entirely omitted from the 
regular label which had been in 
use. 

An excellent method of making 
a label recognizable from any 
angle is by surprinting in a strong 
color the wording of the label over 
a background in a cotnparatively 
pale tint of the trade-mark or 
trade name, repeated over and 
over again, much the same as a 
wall-paper motif. 

The Ralston Breakfast Food 
people have approximated some- 
thing of this result by using a 
label having a background made 
up entirely of a checker-board de- 
sign which the public has long 
since come to recognize through 
Ralston advertising as pertaining 
to the product. 

A condensed milk label has re- 
peated, slantwise bands of blue and 
white to aid the eye when looking 
at another side than the front. 
Another label that we know of re- 
peats equilateral triangles, with 
their bottom lines at the bottom of 
the label and their top points 
more than half-way up. 

It must be recognized that Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Consumer sel- 
dom are so strongly influenced to 
buy, as the result of reading an 
advertisement, that they feel im- 
pelled to rush to a store at once 
and buy an advertised product. 
Rather, being in a receptive mood, 
they become favorably impressed, 
so that when they happen to come 
face to face with. the-advertised 
article in the dealer’s store, they 
unconsciously remember the argu- 
ments they have read, and already 
the sale is half made. But it does 
little or no good for them to come 
face to side or face to back with 
it if that means they will not ree- 
ognize it. 
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“Co-operation That 
Counts” 


Des Moines Register and Tribune reinforces na- 
tional advertising campaigns with effective co- 
operation. 


Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. 

“We note with a great deal of pleasure the co- 
operation which you are giving us. It is this kind 
of co-operation that is sure to count.” 


Federal Advertising Agency 

“The report on your very good work in con- 
nection with the distributors of Nucoa Butter is 
in our hands, and feel certain that Nucoa Butter 
will be greatly benefited by your efforts.” 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., “Lux” 


“We appreciate very much the splendid co- 
operation The Register and Tribune have given 
us on LUX.” 


Bunte Brothers 

“Now that I have just about completed my can- 
vass of the retail grocery stores of Des Moines, 
I want to express my appreciation for the splendid 
co-operation I have had from your service de- 
partment. I was particularly pleased to find the 
grocers in so friendly an attitude toward The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune.”—F. A. AuGusTIN, 
Bunte Brothers Salesman.” 


Advertisers using The Register and Tribune (morn- 
ing-evening) reach 110,000 Iowa families. They 
have the further advantage of placing their mes- 
sages in 10,000 of these homes twice—tonight in 
The Tribune and again tomorrow morning in The 
Register. Ten thousand Des Moines subscribers take 
both papers. 


The Register and Tribune have a larger circu- 
lation and print far more advertising than the 
other two Des Moines newspapers combined. 


I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
























































The Report of the Division of 
tising to Chairman Creel says 
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GREATEST MOTHER 
im the, WORLD 









rection—the idea, the drawing and the 
copy for that notable advertisement ‘The 
Greatest Mother in the World,” which 
appeared in newspapers, magazines and 
posters with greater repetition and force 
than any other advertisement for any phase 
of Government endeavor since the war 
began. This idea and illustration is at the 
present time being used continuously as a° 
Red Cross symbol. 


‘“‘The membership campaign of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has been set for December 
16 to 23. Both advertisements and posters 
will again feature ‘‘The Greatest Mother 
in the World.” 
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And in order that history may 
record the facts, we deem it but 
just to say once for all that the 
credit for this advertisement and 
poster is due to 


Mr. CourTLAND N. SMITH 


a director of the Joseph Richards 
Company. He wrote the advertise- = 
ment and created the title, ‘‘ The 
Greatest Mother in the World”; 
employed the artist and delivered 
the finished work to the Division 
of Advertising, and afterward sug- 
gested and laid out the poster.. — 


FosEPH RICHARDS C0. 


INCORPORATED 
cAdvertising A: gency 


NINE EAST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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“That Advertisement Ss 
Ought to Sell Paper for Us” 






’ 


“For us,” they say. It’s “we” and “us” and 

“ce . . 

our paper,” in every department of our mill—a 
result of the Hammermill profit-sharing plan, by 
which every employee prospers with the com- 
pany’s prosperity. 

Under this plan, quality production is as worth while 
to the newest employee as to the largest stockholder, 
and there has been created throughout our mill an in- 
tolerance of poor work. 

Which furnishes one reason why Hammermill Bond is 
what it is—the first bond paper to be thought of when- 
ever a big order for printing is under consideration. 

As a matter of war economy and in co-operation with 
the government, we have cut six colors from our line, 
and Hainmermill Bond is now made in Pink, Blue, 
Green, Canary, Goldenrod, Buff and White, and in three 
finishes, producing a bond, a ripple and a linen effect. 

Write us, and we will send you a Hammermill Port- 
folio, containing up-to-date, time-saving forms, applying 
particularly to your business, and printed on Hammer- 
mill Bond. Complete set of portfolios to printers. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Eriz, Pa. 


_ Look for this watermark— 
it is our word of honor to the public 
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Writing the All-important First 
Paragraph of a Form Letter 


Some Opening Paragraphs That Create the Reading Impulse 


By W. B. Swann 


O important is the opening 

paragraph of a form letter 
that one leading authority on let- 
ters has gone on record that in 
his opinion “The opening sentence 
of a form letter is the letter.” 

The object of this article is not 
to drive home a fact that most 
Printers’ INK readers are ready 
to admit, but to cite examples of 
letters equipped with opening par- 
agraphs that invited the reading, 

They are gleaned from hun- 
dreds of letters which have come 
to the writer’s attention and kept 
by him because the idea was worth 
remembering. A_ glance over 
these good first sentences now 
and then help to keep from get- 
ting in a rut and help break the 
commonplace cobwebs out of the 
imagination. 

One of the most difficult types 
of letters in which to get a strong 
start are those to lists of names 
that are more or less of an un- 
known quantity. The appeal must 
of necessity be general, at the 
same time it must grip the people 
addressed at the outset to “get 
across.” 

Here is an opening to a letter 
which made a virtue of this very 
unknown factor, by arousing the 
curiosity of the recipient. It led 
off: “You will probably wonder 
who in the world is writing you, 
and I will explain it to you, be- 
fore I go any further.” 

A manufacturer with an agent’s 
proposition has a long story to 
tell—the general impression of 
his form letters rather discourage 
reading—and incidentally he does 
business with a class of people 
who are notoriously adept at 
keeping their waste baskets well 
filled. He puts anti-waste-basket 
insurance in this sentence at the 
start of one of his letters. 


“If you throw this letter into . 
1 


the waste basket, better put the 
waste basket in the safe.” 

Automobile accessory dealers 
and garage men receive letters by 
the dozen urging, the merits of 
this device and that, announcing 
the triumphs of Beatem’s tires, 
Mile-a-Minute’s jolt killers, and 
so on, ad infinitum. 


DISARMING OPPOSITION 


One manufacturer who had 
been doing his share of the urg- 
ing, was afraid that his letter 
making advance announcement of 
his advertising campaign would be 
condemned without a hearing, so 
he put right into the opening sen- 
tence: “This letter is one of good 
news, not of solicitation.” 

Frankly to recognize the atti- 
tude of the recipient toward the 
line presented often results in an 
opening that invites further read- 
ing. One instance that comes to 
my mind also was used in writ- 
ing to the auto accessory trade. 
An article of very high merit had 
made only moderate progress. 
When presented to the trade their 
favorite turn-down was, “You've 
got a good thing, but nobody 
knows about it.” 

In announcing the fact that they 
were going to advertise, one of 
the letters opened: “It’s a good 


thing, but the motoring public 
don’t know about it. That’s what 
you've said about ..........- But 


the motoring public are going to 
hear about it good and plenty, be- 


ee 


A manufacturer of steel filing 
cases adroitly begins a letter to 
overcome the apparent disadvan- 
tage that his product is higher 
priced than competition, with a 
letter that opens: “Were you 
told that our files were made bet- 
ter than they need be?” 
1 
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The business farmer, when in- 
terested in the purchase of a new 
implement, usually answers the 
advertisements of all the manu- 
facturers of the implement which 
he wishes to buy, and makes his 
first eliminations from the cata- 
logs. 

The manufacturer of an ensilage 
cutter, seeking to add unusual in- 
terest to his catalogue, put on its 
cover the picture of the highest 
silo in the world, which ‘is filled 
each year by his machine. To 
get full value of the natural in- 
terest of the farmer in a big silo 
like this and the fact that it is 
physically possible to fill it read- 
ily, the letter to the farmer ac- 
knowledging receipt of the re- 
quest for the catalogue begins: 

“You will receive in a day or 
two the new catalogue, 
for which you wrote. Right on 
the cover, you will see a picture 
of the filling the highest 
silo in the world—nearly 100 feet 
high.” 

A paint advertiser has many 
clever ways of getting around the 
filling in of names in form let- 
‘ters, as well as ingenious ideas 
for the first sentence. One of his 
letters to painters, arranged in the 
form of a regular salutation in a 
letter to dealers, is as follows: 


Many People in Your Town 

Will Be Buying Paint 

This Spring. 
Who Are They? 

You know them—quite a number of 
them, in fact—you have talked to some 
of them relative to using ....... paint. 
But you know that a lot of these people 
will need a lot of pesuading before they 
buy paint of any kind. 


One of the hardest nuts for the 
advertiser to crack is the dealer 
who has probably been reported 
to the advertising department as 
one who would make a good deal- 
er for the house—or one who 
mayhap has written at some time 
for information, and then_ letter 
after letter has been sent with- 
out eliciting “a peep” from him. 

Is he no longer interested—was 
he ever interested—shall he be 
cut off the list—or what? Here 
are a couple of openings to let- 
ters, which had a high percentage 
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~ comebacks from the “hopeless 
ist.” 

Here is the opening of a letter 
which gets at the subject by ap. 
pealing to the fairmindedness of 
the dealer. “Did you ever wish 
you were a mind-reader—a long. 
distance mind-reader? That js 
just what I am wishing this very 
minute, so I could tell why it is 
that I have not heard from you,” 
This opened the subject to a 
point where three or four possi- 
ble objections were mentioned 
and overcome. 

A subsequent letter in this se- 
ries starts out by deliberately 
seeking to make the recipient sore 
and thereby give him a jolt that 
will start something. 

“If you are not open to reason 
—like some retailers I have 
known—don’t read further than 
this paragraph.” For three or 
four paragraphs the letter con- 
tinues to jar the reader, then 
veers around and compliments 
him. This particular letter suc- 
ceeds in getting a response after 
all other letter$ have failed. 

Ginger ale is considered a very 
seasonable product by the trade. 
The heavy part of the dealer buy- 
ing is done in the spring and the 
consuming in the warm weather 
months. Yet leading producers 
feel that they make their proposi- 
tion into a very much better all- 
the-year-round business, especial- 
ly with the fall and winter holi- 
days as a nucleus. 

When the heavy summer buy- 
ing season was at an end, a 
Western producer of ginger ale 
sent letters to the retail trade, 
with this opening: 

“Now for another good season 
OA ae Ginger Ale. No, we 
are not six months ahead of time. 
Winter is getting to be a good 
season for the sale of 
Ginger Ale, for the retailers who 
keep after the business.” 

Here is a letter to retailers, fol- 
lowing several letters which have 
without success urged the dealer 
to make a trial of the line: 

“What's your idea of a good 
line to handle?” 

Foilowing this lead the letter 
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ERWIN G@ WASEY COM PANY 


——_—_—————— 


cAdvertifing 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 








One of our clients 
says that he knows 
many agencies that, 
promise more. But he 
declares emphatically 
that he knows none 
that de/ivers more. 
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went on to mention the kind of a 
line that would probably interest 
him, and called attention to the 
way the points mentioned were 
embodied in the line that was be- 
ing offered. 

The writer makes no claim to 
writing the opening sentences that 
have been quoted, but he has 
found a great deal of inspiration 
in going over them occasionally, 
and offers them to Printers’ INK 
readers with the belief that they 
will be similarly helpful to them. 
I know that the most of these let- 
ters have been used with success. 


New Packaged Food Adver- 


tiser 
“Buttercup Whole Rice,’ prepared by 
the Buttercup Whole Rice Mills, Free- 
port, Ill., is being advertised in a list 
of newspapers through the agency of 
Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago. The 
advertising thus far has only appeared 
in towns where distribution work has 
first preceded. The copy lays emphasis 
on the “difference”? of Buttercup rice. 
“Tt does not taste or look like ordi- 
nary white rice,” it is said, ‘“‘because 
white ‘rice is only the inner portion of 
the rice berry, without the six flavory 
nutritious layers that nature wrapped 
around the rice kernel. 
“In Buttercup Whole Rice these 
layers, high in food value because rich 
in fats and proteids, are retained.” 


Full .Name_ Signatures for 


These Ad Women 


Announcement comes from Elsie _B. 
Johns, publicity chairman of the Chi, 
cago Women’s Advertising Club, stating 
that they have made an agreement to 
sign all mail with their full names in- 
stead of initials, as many of them have 
formerly done: ‘‘The old idea that we 
must masquerade as men in our letter- 
writing has died a deserved death,” said 
Miss Helen Carter, club president, who 
holds a position as advertising manager 
of the Kabo Corset Company. 

“Women are recognized as a force in 
the business world not to be discounted 
nor underestimated, and it is, there- 
fore, only fitting that correspondents 
should be recognized as women.”— 
“Chicago Advertising.” 


Big Good-Roads Appropriation 
Sought 


The Highway Industries Association 
in session at Chicago last week indorsed 
the proposed interstate federal good 
roads plan. This plan calls for na- 
tional and state governments to ad- 
.vance an equal amount of money for 
road improvement and_ construction 
within the states. It is proposed to 
expend $500,000,000 for this purpose in 
the various states. 
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No Christmas Gifts for 
Firestone 


ANUFACTURERS who 

have been accustomed to 
spend money for “remembrances” 
of their customers and prospects, 
these to be charged to advertising, 
may be interested in the attitude 
adopted by one large concern, the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
of Akron. A circular letter has 


been sent out to all of the estab-: 


lishments which have been doing 
business with it during the past 
year, suggesting that no Christ- 
mas presents be sent. 

The company does not belittle 
the spirit in which such remem- 
brances are offered, but hints that 
the money used for this purpose 
might be employed to better ad- 
vantage in assisting charitable or- 
ganizations. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 


To Our Business Friends: 

We are again approaching the season 
of the year which prompts the time- 
honored custom among business houses 
of exchanging with their business friends 
gifts as slight tokens of appreciation of 
their friendship. 

In past years we have been very gen- 
erously remembered by our many busi- 
ness friends, and we have deeply ap- 
preciated the sentiment which prompted 
these gifts. Without thought, therefore, 
of belittling this sentiment, and with the 
assurance that our motives will be fully 
understood, we are going to suggest that 
this year a suitable equivalent of these 
customary gifts be forwarded to some 
one of the many associations organized 
for the purpose of supplying the less for- 
tunate people of the world with the 
necessities and comforts of which they 
are so much in need. 

With the hope for a continuation of 
our pleasant business relations, we ex- 
tend to you our sincere wishes for a 
bright and prosperous new year. 


Lewis L. Wolfe Dies 


Lewis L. Wolfe, treasurer of the 
Albert P. Hill Company, Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh, died November 30, aged fifty 
years. Mr. Wolfe has been in the ad- 
vertising business during his entire busi- 
ness life, formerly being connected with 
the E. P. Remington Agency. 


“Office 


Economist” a New 
House Organ 


The “Office Economist” is the name of 
a new house-organ issued by the Art 
Metal Construction Company, James- 
town, N. Y. The first number goes out 
under date of January, -1919, 
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Kresge Building 
Meinzinger 
Studios 


Reconstruction-Period Art Work 


American Industry is on its toes, 
sales and advertising departments are 
launching new campaigns—never be- 
fore has the country seen such seri- 
ous, practical and effective sales ef- 
forts as are now being released. 


Meinzinger Studios, by a specialized 
knowledge of successful merchandis- 
ing and the relation of good art to it, 
are well qualified to work with you in 
crystallizing your promotion efforts, 
just as many other of the country’s 
representative institutions have been 
served. 


Creating, Illustrating, Designing, Layout, 
Retouching and Bird’s-eye departments | 
comprise our complete service. 


Meinzinger Studios 
el 


Creators of 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN:::: WINDSOR ,CANADA 
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ACLEAN 


CANADAS NATIONAL 


AGAZIN 


A. B. C.. Audited 





OUR share of Canada’s peace time market depends /argely upon 
Y tee extent of your advertising in MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. 

That’s a strong, but true statement. MACLEAN’S is Canada’s 
Dominant Magazine. By advertising in it, you eliminate waste and 
concentrate sales energy on responsible and responsive Canadians—over 
65,000 families—300,000 individuals—who read MACLEAN’S—men and 
women who form the very foundation of Canada’s commercial and social 
structure—men and women to whom others naturally look for guidance. 


The new page size 93% by 12% inches—7oo lines to a page— 
which goes into effect with the January issue—gives you an 
opportunity to use dominating space. 


And bear in mind that your advertising in MACLEAN’S has strong 
dealer influence. Our records show that retailers and wholesalers receive 
MACLEAN’S in their homes as subscribers. Your advertising has a 
two-fold effect—at one cost. Retailers see your advertising and know 
there will be a demand for your product 


MACLEAN’S holds the confidence of its readers—over 25% of the 
renewals are for three years. It is clean and wholesome throughout. 
Its advertising pages are censored as carefully as its reading matter— 
solid reasons why MACLEAN’S goes into the best. type of Canadian 
homes. 


Satisfy yourself regarding the dominancy of MACLEAN’S—the absolute 
necessity for its being at the head of your Canadian lists. Write for a 
copy of the January number—out January 1st—and study it carefully. 
Secure circulation data at the same time. 


A new rate goes into effect February rst, and reservations 
are now being made at present rates. Why not yours? 


Closing date 10th of month previous to publication. Write for rates 
and other information. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limitep 


183 University Avenue 
TORONTO, CANADA 


MONTREAL: Southam Building BOSTON: Old South Building 
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ERE is a Canadian Magazine for farmers—read by the 
families of over 30,000 prosperous rural Canadians. 
Letters from subscribers show that they are deeply interested 
in modern agriculture and modern homes—in appliances and prod- 
ucts which make for efficiency on the land and in the home. 


Readers of FARMERS’ are particularly interested in tractors, 
trucks, machinery which multiplies man power, in appliances 
which help the house-wife, in toilet articles, and in packaged food 
products. “They buy the best. They have the buying power, and 
you will get your share of their business quickly and economically 


by advertising in FARMERS’ MAGAZINE. 


FARMERS’ goes to the new size January lst—same size as 
MACLEAN’S. Write for sample copy. You will see unmis- 
takable evidence of a high grade rural magazine which must of 
necessity have a quality following. We will be glad to give you 
complete details regarding FARMERS’. It should be FIRST 
on your list of Canadian rural publications. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE and FARMERS’ MAGAZINE 
combined give you a circulation of 100,000 copies—equal to 2,000,- 
000 circulation in the United States, on a per capita basis. 


A. B.C. Audit 







MAGAZIN 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING ‘ia 
COMPANY, LTD. 


183 University Avenue 
TORONTO, CANADA 


NEW YORK: 111 Broadway CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Building 
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Canada’s Victory 
Loan Advertised to 
Success 





In the Face of Epidemic and Un- 
expected Signing of the Armis- 
tice, Loan Was Largely Over- 
subscribed by Over One Million 
Subscribers — Cost, One-twenty- 
third of One Per Cent 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


EVER before in the history 

of Canadian advertising, has 
the irresistible effectiveness and 
the searching penetration of press 
publicity been so clearly demon- 
strated as in the success of the 
Second Victory Loan, the cam- 
paign for which closed last 
month. When the unusual obsta- 
cles encountered are considered, 
the magnificent results are al- 
most incredible. The men re- 
sponsible for the campaign never 
thought it possible, handicapped 
as they were by one of the 
most acute epidemics that ever 
swept Canada and by the armi- 
stice bomb thrown into the 
machinery at the peak of the 
drive, to sell the great total of 
$684,326,000 to the 1,059,401 Cana- 
dians who subscribed to Canada’s 
Fifth War Loan. 

The part played by the news- 
papers is worth special mention, 
for they bore the brunt of the 
lightening switch made necessary 
by the signing of the armistice 
terms. From the very beginning 
of the campaign there was a 
preparation for such an eventu- 
ality, but even so, when the news 
broke it meant a task of gigantic 
proportions. Fortunately, the 
campaign had little of the “heart- 
throb-lick-the-Hun” appeal, so 
that instead of a wholesale substi- 
tution of copy in all mediums it 
became necessary to change cnly 
ten ads and to re-arrange the 
schedules on the others. The farm 
and business papers carried “eco- 
nomic” and “investment” appeals 
which were just as effective after 
as before the armistice granting. 
The posters were likewise fortu- 
nate in the appeal, but this was 
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not quite the case with the dailies, 

The powerful efficiency of 
“paid” advertising, plus a super- 
vised “donated” supplement, in 
promoting governmental projects 
is one of the great outstanding 
features of the War Loan Cam- 
paigns,of Canada. Consider these 
facts:for a moment. There were 
24,862-subscribers to the first War 
Loan; 34,526 in the second; 40,- 
800 in the third; but when, in 
place of individual effort, a cen- 
tralized campaign comprising the 
full forces of publicity and solici- 
tation minus competition was 
adopted in the First Victory Loan 
the number of subscribers rose 
steeply from 40,800 to 874,331, 
and now in the Second Victory 
Loan campaign this has been fur- 
ther increased to over 1,059,401 
subscribers. In the First Victory 
Loan it cost about $245,000 to 
raise $421,194,960, whereas in the 
Second Victory Loan just closed 
it will cost, for advertising, just 
over $300,000 to raise $684,326,000 
or one-twenty-third of one per 
cent. 

It is now proposed to use this 
Loan, or at least part of it, in a 
campaign to secure for Canada 
its proper share of the immense 
amount of business of rebuilding 
and revictualing Europe. It is 
popular opinion that Canada is 
entitled to a big slice of this busi- 
ness. Canadians are not in the 
mood to see this go elsewhere for 
lack of credit extensions, particu- 
larly when they have so much 
money on deposit in the savings 
banks. This, plus Canada’s share 
in any indemnities which the Cen- 
tral “ex-powers” may. be required 
to pay, should furnish sufficient 
working capital for a tremendous 
export trade for Canada for many 
months to come. 





Canada’s Employment Bureau 
Organizing 

W. H. Greenwood, formerly head 
of the Educational Department of the 
Canada Food Board, at Ottawa, will 
take charge of the publicity work for 
the bureau which has been established, 
headed by H. J. Daley of the National 
Cash Register Co. of Canada, under the 
Repatriation and Employment Commit- 
tee of the Cabinet. 
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ENGLAND — 
HAS CHANGED 


If you know England and the English at all, you know that the 
folks there are conservative, slow moving, and unimpressionable. 
These are some of the national characteristics, and you must 
accept them and understand them if you want to trade there. 


I feel I would like to have a private talk with every American 
manufacturer, just to impress upon him what priceless good- 
will has been stored up for him in England. For months past, 
in almost every town, American soldiers and sailors, and strings 
of waggons with the letters U. S. painted on them, have been 
a familiar and welcome sight. As they passed by him, the 
elderly Briton (there have been few young men in Britain for 
some time gone by) has turned away, with a tight feeling at his 
throat, and has gone about his work with renewed spirit and 
a new confidence. Mothers have watched them with thankful 
hearts, knowing that they were part of a scheme to end the great 
tragedy, and bring peace to their bereaved homes, and to their 
sorely tried country. 


It would be the saddest thing I know, if now that the war is a 
memory only, the bonds which have so happily been forged 
between the two countries be not further strengthened. 


As England has received and welcomed your naval and military 
help, so she will receive and welcome your high grade com- 
modities, and, with relationships established in this way, no 
limit may be set either to the length or strength of the friendship. 
But never forget that whilst the goods which you send must be 
first class, they must also be presented and marketed to suit the 
needs of a country and the psychology of its people which differ 
so much from those in America. 


This is where I can give you help of the best kind. Send me 
information regarding your proposition, and I will write you 
fully as to prospects of success, as to the all-important first steps 
which you should take. This information will not cost you 


anything. 


W.S. CRAWFORD, Ltd. 


Advertisers’ Agents and Consultants 


Craven House, Kingsway 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Reader Interest? 


such as this 


To THe Eprror: “I have noticed that the 
price of PHysicaL CULTURE is to be raised to 
$2.00 per year. It ought to be raised to $5.00 per 
year. I can't say enough in favor of the maga- 
zine. 

Eight months ago I was rejected as unfit for 
military service and just yesterday I passed the 
highest physical examination out of a room 
full of thirty men taking the examination. Eight 
months of exercise along lines advocated by 
PuysicAL CULTURE made this wonderful change 
in my physical condition possible. 

E. Betikorer, Washington, D. C. 


To Tue Epitor: “I wish that it lay within 
the power of my pen to give you an idea of 
what PuysicaL CuLture has done for me. It 
is now a year and six months since I started read- 
ing your magazine; and | shall not be accused 
of either flattery or exaggeration if I say that if 
the world were to come to an end, and I were 
to witness it, I do not believe it would amaze or 
startle me any more than I am at present aston- 
ished at the wonderful change which has come 
over me during the eighteen months I perused 
their contents.” A READER. 


“Your patriotic, clean-life- 
progressive magazine is an 
honor to our country and should be read by one 
and all, young and old, so that in our future 
international mix-ups (lets hope there will not be 
any) we will be more physically and therefore 
more mentally efficiently prepared than we were 
in meeting the present world cataclysm. I have 
been a constant and enthusiastic reader of your 
magazine for many years, and | judge its work 
purely by results. In conclusion I will say that 
PuysicaL CuLTuRE is exceedingly prized by me; 
it is indispensable to my welfare and may I say 
absolutely necessary to our national welfare.” 


R. P., Corporal Fifth Infantry. 


To Tue Epitor: “I am sending you a picture 
of our physical culture baby, age seven months, 
three weeks; - weight, thirty-five pounds; height, 
two feet, eight inches. Both my wife and my- 
self have been for years readers of your valuable 
magazine and believe that physical culture as ad- 
vocated by you is the national need. 


M. F. Maxwe i, Central, S. C. 


To Tue Ebpitor: 
living, inspiring and 


To Tue Epitor: “Although 
only a recent subscriber to th 
PuysicaAL CuLTuRE Mat. 
ZiNE, I have been an earnes 
reader of it for three yeas 
and will say that I don't knov 
how I could possibly do with- 
out it, as I have received % 
much benefit from its pages,” 
Mrs. HELEN O. Marston, 

North Lonsdale, North 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


To THe Ebpitor: “Fo 
years Puysicat Cuttur 
MacazinE has been to mea 
good friend and a constant 
visitor, and while I have 
gleaned many valuable pois 
in regard to the care and ex 
ercise of the body, its chie! 
value has been as a source of 
inspiration. Each month bring 
a new viewpoint which ha 
kept alive interest. So | hav 
literally sprinted through th 
years, always on the job, and 
with a keen relish for exercis 
in leisure hours. When I se 
sixty fast approaching and fed 
like twenty I realize that th 
physical culture life is the life 
and PHysicaL CULTURE the 
magazine with a mission. 

G. H. Putnam, 218 Sav 
dusky St., Jacksonville, Ill. 
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119 West Fortieth S 
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Western Representativt 
Cuarves H. SHattTuck 
770 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicaga 


If we had the space we could reproduce 10,000 letters such as those above. 
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above. 


Funk & Wacnatts Co.: 
“The fact that we have been 
wing PHYSICAL CULTURE’S 
advertising pages over a 

iod of several years is 
reasonable evidence, as things 
go nowadays, that we con- 
sider PHYSICAL CULTURE a 
pretty good medium for our 
announcements. In fact, it 
stands up near the head of 
the list of producers.” 


FRANKLIN. Mutts Co.: 
“We had about decided to 
give up general advertising 
on account of the Government 
in regulating the price, etc., 
and insisting that we reduce 
our overhead charges to the 
lowest possible point. Real- 
izing, however, the good re- 
sults of advertising in your 
magazine, we have decided 
fo make your magazine an 
exception and therefore have 
wired you as follows: ‘Wire 
feceived, you may continue 
our advertising for October’.” 


KNICKERBOCKER Me. Co.: 
(Bath Spray): “We are 
very much pleased with the 
results we have received from 
advertising in your publica- 
tion, Although the main pur- 


New York City 


Manager 

New sao Re Rypressumniive 
AYES 

Boston, Mass. 
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pose of our advertising is to increase the demand 
on dealers, yet every ad. in your publications has 
brought us more orders from, individual purchasers 
in total amount than the cost of the ad.” 


Keystone PecaAN Company: “Our advertise- 
ments in PHysicAL CULTURE have always pro- 
duced paying results, promptly. We know the 
source from which business comes, as all our ads. 
are keyed. Definite, traceable business produced 
at a sufficiently low cost to allow us a reasonable 
profit, is our only reason for advertising in 
PuysicaAL CULTURE.” 


Mopern Book Co.: “Out of the 35 or 40 odd 
mediums we have tried out during the past vear 
PuysicaL CuLturE has proven the best puller 
thus far. This fact speaks for itself.” 


NATIONAL, SALESMEN TRAINING ASSOCIATION: 
““We take pleasure in advising you that our ad- 
vertising that you have carried for us in your 
very good publication during the past year, has 
resulted to our entire satisfaction. Results that 
we have secured through our advertising in your 
medium indicates that the purchasing power and 
the general intelligence of your readers is above 
the average.” 


Paracon INstITUTE: (Course in Shorthand). 
“Confirming our recent conversation regarding 
the matter of advertising costs, results, etc., I have 
made a careful check of our records along the 
lines you suggested, finding that PHysicaL Cut- 
TURE has for months headed our list both from 
the standpoint of low inquiry costs and high 
sales per cent.” 


PELTON PuBLIsHING Co.: “As we open up’ the 

ew Year for another run of advertising, you 
will be interested to know that we hold PHysicau 
CuLTuRE in such esteem (such are past results 
during the three years’ use of your magazine) 
that we have no other intentions than using it 
monthly until July, when we drop all magazines 
for two or three months. You will recall that we 
have used one and two pages monthly pretty 
steady, but we have found ultimate results from 
each advertisement to be on a profit paying basis 
and we take pleasure in continuing with you. 


i! we had the space we could reproduce 200 letters equally as strong as those above. 
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POWER FARMING 


is the most interesting subject now before 
the American farmer. 
















February First 
FARM, STOCK & HOME 


will devote a great deal of its space to Tractors, Trucks, Au- 
tomobiles and Highways. This is the issue that will be read 
carefully by the farmers before they come to the great Min- 
neapolis Automobile and Tractor Show (February 15th-22nd, 
1919). Automobile, Tractor, Truck, Tire and Accessory 
manufacturers should be represented in the 


February First 
FARM, STOCK & HOME 


and at the Show. 


FARM, STOCK & HOME is the Foremost Farm Paper in 
the Northwest in the estimation of the farmers because they 
recognize that it is the only farm paper that helped them to 
get better prices and that is working for fairer wheat and po- 
tato grading. 


Forms close for February First on January 20th 
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TOU 
‘‘The Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest”’ 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


REPRESENTATIVES 






J. C. Billingslea...... 1119 Advertising Building, 
*hicago, Illinois. 
A. H. Billingslea........ No. 1 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


A. D. McKinney.......... Post-Dispatch Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Returned Soldier as a Better 
Salesman 


His Training in Camp and Field Has Developed Him Mentally, 
Morally and Physically 


By Capt. Eugene H. Lederer 


Quartermaster’s Corps, War Dept., Philadelphia 


ANY times in the past few 

days, manufacturers and job- 
bers have sounded me as to where 
they are going to secure their fu- 
ture salesmen. So I take it from 
the questions put to me that I am 
correct in believing that salesmen 
are to be in demand, more so than 
ever. 

No doubt, employers are seeking 
knowledge as to whether or not 
they will go to the field of re- 
turned officers and men for their 
future sales force, or develop them 
from the ranks of their employees. 
In sounding out my judgment, they 
have taken into consideration my 
experience in the commercial 
world, in handling advertising, and 
in selling organizations, and my 
experience of eighteen months, 
during the emergency in the army, 
thus securing an outside and an 
inside opinion. 

I will state in a concise form, 
first, the disabilities in salesmen 
before the war, as they appeared 
to me, and then I will express my 
opinion as to whether or not the 
training while in the camps, the 
duties performed while in active 
service, and the methods used in 
the army would be proper training 
in salesmanship. 

The disabilities which I found 
to be common in young salesmen 
before the war were: 

1. Timidity and fright; 

2. Lack of physical magnetism ; 

3. Inability to understand or 
read human nature; 

4. Lack of force; 

5. Hastiness ; 

6. Dread of reports. 

The first weakness I found to 
be the predominant cause of most 
iailures, and surely the army has 
instructed the young man and the 
young officer to overcome this fail- 


ing. But in crder to do so it had : 
11 


to send men through drills that 
would overcome the fright of 
“hearing their own voice” espe- 
cially in the case of young officers 
who had to give commands. 

The second has been overcome 
by the army’ through setting-up 
exercises in the morning, proper 
living, regular hours, and outdoor 
activity. We have seen the won- 
derful physical changes in the ap- 
pearances of the recruits, due to 
conditions under which they lived 
in camps. The future corps of 
salesmen will be a heavier, strong- 
er, and broader-visioned group. 


MEN MADE LEADERS OF MEN 


Someone has said that the best 
school of salesmanship was the 
school of hard knocks. If this 
theory be true, then no doubt the 
conditions under which the news- 
boys labor are conditions favor- 
able to the development of sales- 
men. For salesmen deal with hu- 
man nature—and who are receiv- 
ing better training in the handling 
of human nature than the news- 
boys on the street corner? None 
except the boys who have gone 
through the army training camps 
(commissioned officers) where 
they had been taught how to han- 
dle men, and how to lead them at 
all times. 

Force is developed through a 
healthy physical being, and the 
living conditions which I have 
mentioned above, are conditions 
upon which force is built, and 
what officer can stand before his 
men, a weakling, without force 
and power to lead them through 
perilous positions in distressing 
moments, when a cool head is 
more valuable for a victory than 
are cannon? So, the army officer 
must be the symbol of force. 

Hastiness has been the cause of 
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many small orders and numerous 
failures in sales. What training 
will develop the virtue of patience 
more than trench training, when 
men are drilled up to the highest 
peak of intensive energy and will 
have to reserve this energy until 
orders are given for action? 

“T can’t get that fellow to send 
in reports” has been the expression 
worn out by many sales managers, 
but now, these same managers will 
smile, for no organization requires 
more reports than the army, and 
the habit has been formed by all 
officers. 

Should it become my lot to se- 
lect and choose salesmen for do- 
mestic or foreign fields, my atten- 
tion and efforts would be directed 
to secure men who have been in 
service over there or over here. 
It is remarkable how many of the 
men have mastered the foreign 
languages (French, Italian and 
Spanish) in the short period of 
time that they have been in the 
army. A cleaner, a more vigorous, 
or a better educated group of men 
cannot be found anywhere in the 
world than a group of American 
army officers. The future export 
trade of American business houses 
will be secure if those houses are 
represented by red-blooded Ameri- 
can army reserve officers in for- 
eign lands. They will bring home 
victory in commercial pursuits, 
as well as give peace to the world. 


Next, a 
Good Ad for Golf 
Balls 


B UT as to golf ball ads. Why 
don’t they tell something about 
the balls besides their names? Why 
devote inches and feet to costly 
space in a high-grade magazine, 
like this one, we will say, and, 
after all, fail to tell the golfer- 
buyer what he wants to know 
about a ball? For example, I have 
looked in vain through the golf 
ads in many of the current maga- 
zines to learn—Will the ball stand 
punishment? Will the paint stay 
on? Will it deteriorate with 
blows and age? Will its core re- 
main stable, etc.? What are the 
weights and, if so, what should 
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they signify to the user? What js 
a standard weight and size, 59 
stated that the layman can recog. 
nize it, and what advantage lies in 
a larger or smaller, a lighter or a 
heavier ball? 

I am aware of ‘some of the dif- 
ferences in golf balls, but they all 
look alike; yet one is priced at 50 
cents, another at 85 cents and an- 
other at $1. Long before the war, 
the new taxes and the high cost 
of living we watched golf balls 
go up from half a dollar to a dol- 
lar, without a solitary manufac- 
turer in the country explaining, 
through his advertisements, why 
his particular line was better than 
any other or an improvement on 
his earlier product. He said it 
was, but he cited no ‘convincing 
reason why. I have often wanted, 
after pondering a flaming golf ball 
ad, to experiment with the ball ad- 
vertised, but could find absolutely 
nothing in the announcement to 
guide me in selecting a ball with 
which I could make promising 
comparison with the ball I am ac- 
customed to use. The great golf 
writers all say, “Find a ball you 
like and then stick to it.” All 
right! I am willing to do that, 
and have done it; but the art of 
ball manufacture would improve 
mighty little if players did not ex- 
periment—we would still be play- 
ing with gutta percha—The 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 


Miss Carroll’s New Post 


Miss Jane Carroll has been placed in 
charge of the Foreign Trade Bureau of 
the American Express Company, New 
York. She will devote her attention 
more particularly to the development 
of the company’s commission, export 
and import, selling and buying depart- 
ment, recently started. 


To Represent “National Geo- 
4 o ” 
graphic Magazine 
George B. Bolton will be placed in 
charge of the Eastern territory of the 
National Geographic Magazine, Wash- 
ington, D. C., effective January 1. His 
heaquarters will be in New York. 


From Chicago to Coast for 


Lord & Thomas 


A. F. A. Stedem has been transferred 
from the Chicago office of Lord 
Thomas to the Los Angeles office of 
this agency. 
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Member National 
Association 
Manufacturers 
Since Founded 


The Merchants’ 
Association 
of New York 


El Comercio is sent monthly to carefully selected names in foreign 
countries, direct from Bindery to Post-Office in individual wrappers 
with the postage fully prepaid, reaching representative Merchants, 
Manufacturers of all kinds, Importers, Dealers and Large Consumers 
of products made in the United States; also to Mining and Railroad 
Companies, Sugar and Coffee Plantations, etc. 

El — printed in Spanish, is the oldest Export. Journal in the 
wor 

El Comercio (monthly) has never missed an issue nor changed owner- 
ship or management for 44 years. 

El Comercio’s policy is independent—not controlled by any outside in- 
fluences; is non-political and non-religious, confined strictly to Topics 
of General Commercial Interests, including Mining, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, Aviation, Science, 
Arts, etc., embracing commerce and industry in all departments. 

El Comercio’s Circulation (see countries below) is certified by A. B. C. 
Its interests are confined to the Spanish and Portuguese speaking 
countries of the World, including Latin America, in which field we 








specialize. 


Partial List of ADVERTISERS, Showing When they Began 


1875 James Leffel & Co. 
1876 Steinway & Sons 


1879 New Home Sewing Mach. Co. 


1880 American Clay Mchy. Co. 
1881 Armstrong Mfg. Co. 

1882 Whittemore Bros. Corp. 
1883 Ld & Egan Co. 

1886 W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co. 
1886 Buffalo Mfg. Co. 

1887 Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

1889 Colt’s Pat. Fire Arms Co. 
1889 Welch, Holme & Clark Co. 
1890 L. S. Starrett Co. 

1890 Vilter Mfg. Co. 

1891 Gara, McGinley & Co. 
1894 Magnolia Metal Co. 

1895 Remington Machine Co. 
1899 C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 
1901 S. Morgan Smith Co. 

1903 Du Pont Powder Co. 


1903 Savage Arms Corp. 
1905 Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
1905 Henderson Lithographing Co. 
1905 Standard Oilcloth Co. 
1907 Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 
1910 Lane Mfg. Co. 
1910 Millers Falls Co. 
1911 E. I. Horsman Co. 
1912 John Boyle Co., Inc. 
1913 Garlock Packing Co. 
1913 The C. F. Pease Co. 
1915 Adriance Machine Works 
1915 American News Co. 
1916 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
1916 Vulcan Steel Products Co. 
1917 Hart and Hegeman 
1917 Eagle Rubber Co. 
1917 A. G. Hyde & Sons 
1918 Troy Wagon Works 
and others 


Countries Covered by El Comercio 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Costa Rica Guatemala Honduras Nicaragua Panama Salvador 
EUROPE WEST INDIES 
Portugal Spain Cuba Hayti Puerto Rico San Domingo Trinidad 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina Bolivia Brazil Chile Colombia 
Ecuador Paraguay Uruguay Venezuela 
MEXICO PHILIPPINES 


A Sample Copy of El Comercio, Circular, Rates, etc., will be sent upon request 


Js ew Clark Co., Editors and Publishers 
RNET L. CLARK, President and Marager 


114 Linen ‘Street = 


- - New York City 


Please Mention Printerg’ Ink 








Publicity Needed 
Here 


Why Camouflage the Market for 
Liberty Bonds? —A Knowledge 
on the Part of Small Investors 
that There Is a Market, Will Be 
Beneficial 


"T SB8e is probably not a read- 
er of these lines who does 
not know that there exists a broad 
and close market for Liberty 
Bonds on which they can be sold 
at close to their face value. 

There are, however, millions of 
holders of the bonds who do not 
know it—who do not see a mar- 
ket report from one year’s end 
to the other, who do not even 
know, as a matter of fact, that 
Liberty Bonds are bought and 
sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Of this ignorance the sharpers, 
the fakers and the get-rich-quick 
people have not been slow to take 
advantage. To these people, hold- 
ers of small denomination Liberty 
Bonds, in need of money and who 
do not know any better, are re- 
ported as selling their bonds at 
anywhere up to a 25% discount. 
The same thing is going on to 
a certain extent in barber 
shops, in saloons and in other 
places. The man who is pressed 
for money and who knows noth- 
ing about the real market which 
exists for his bond, is not dis- 
posed to wrangle over the price. 
“Tll give you $40 for vour $50 
bond,” says the sharper. More 
than likely the offer is accepted. 
The holder doesn’t know any 
better. 

In some quarters there seems 
to be a disposition to hush up the 
fact that a broad market for Lib- 
erty Bonds does exist. “Don’t 
let the small holder know it,” 
seems to be the idea, “and he 
won’t want to sell.” Let him once 
realize that he can really get out 
of his bonds close to what he 
paid for them and he will imme- 
diately be seized with a desire to 
do so—that appears to be the ar- 
gument. 

To us it appears to be a whol- 
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ly mistaken argument. Nothing, 
as we see it, could be more fal- 
lacious than the idea that just be- 
cause the holder of Liberty Bonds 
knows that he can sell, he will 
sell. Just the opposite, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is the case. Let a 
man know that he holds some- 
thing not only that need not be 
disposed of at a loss, but that 
can at a moment’s notice be 
turned into practically the same 
amount of cash that he paid for 
it, and in nine cases out of ten 
you destroy any desire he may 
have to do so. Let him hear, on 
the contrary, that Bill or Jim has 
had to take $40 for something for 
which he has just paid $50, and 
you cheapen his opinion of the 
bond he holds and develop a de- 
termination on his part to sell out 
at the first opportunity. 

We have pointed out, evidenced 
by the experience of a firm doing 
a large business in Liberty Bonds, 
that. practically all selling of the 
bonds that was being done was be- 
ing done as a matter of sheer ne- 
cessity. The man who has to sell 
his bond—and there are such 
cases—is, it seems to us, entitled 
not only to knowledge of what 
the real market is, but to the best 
possible market—The Odd Lot 
Review, New York. 





C. §. Dow Joins Boston 
Agency 

Carl S. Dow, formerly advertising 
manager of the Lamson Company and 
previously advertising manager of the 
B. J. Sturtevant Company, both of Bos- 
ton, has joined the Spafford Company, 
advertising agency of that city. 





L. S. Abbott With Johnston 
Overseas Service 


Lynn S. Abbott has been appointed 
Eastern manager of the Johnston Over- 
seas Service, with headquarters in New 


York. Mr. Abbott has been in the 
magazine advertising field for many 
years. 





“Sunkist” Line Expanding 


Three new members of the “Sunkist” 
citrus fruit line—crange marmalade, 
grape-fruit marmalade and orange jelly— 
will be put on the market next year. They 
will be extensively advertised, the first 
copy appearing in national magazines 
early in March. 
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461 Eighth Avenue 


You’re Lost If You 


Don’t Advertise 


CHARLES 








PRESS 


N° battle of the last century was 
ever won without advertising. 
No Liberty Loan could have been 


made a success without advertising. 


DIRECT 
BY MAIL 


Advertising is necessary to back up your 
magazine and newspaper propositions. 
For anything in the line of printing 
high-class color work, publications, and 
Direct by Mail Advertising of every 
description consult the 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


Telephone 3210 Greeley 


New York City 





Most Complete Establishment in the United States 





Send for “PRINTING FOR PROFIT”.by Charles Francis 


Price $3.00 
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Why the South’s Prosperity 
Will Continue and Increase 


HE marvelous prosperity which came to the South as 
; ee reward of her service during the great war, in peace 

will be continued and increased because so many of her 
resources are vital in the work of world-reconstruction, 


From the forests of the South must come a large portion 
of the lumber required for the building program of the de- 
vastated nations; her mines and mills will supply a great 
deal of the iron and steel they need and from her wonderful 
deposits of phosphate the fertility of the exhausted countries 
largely is to be restored. 


Cotton, no longer king, but yet the principal product of 
the South’s plantations, will still bring to her farmers BIL- 
LIONS of dollars annually. Peanuts, cow peas and other 
crops either grown almost exclusively in her borders or 
raised here to better advantage than elsewhere, with fruits 
and vegetables, will add many millions more to the annual 
income of the South. 


The demand from home and abroad for fats and meat 
will be met by the South in ever-increasing volume, her live- 
stock industry having the assurance of rapid further growth 
because of the lower costs of production guaranteed by cli- 
matic and other causes. Grains, hay and other staple farm 
products formerly secured from other sections now are raised 
by the South in quantities sufficient to enable her to sell in- 
stead of to buy. 


Manufacturing in the South, important as it has become 
in the past few years, is upon the threshold of immensely 
larger development. The adequacy of transportation, the 
proximity of raw materials, the abundance of labor and the 
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greater output possible in a mild climate are a few of the 
conditions which by assuring success attract factory opera- 
tions to this part of the country—conditions so basically 
sound as to assure the growth and permanence of the South’s 
manufacturing. 


The Newspapers of the South are awake to the oppor- 
tunities with which they are surrounded. Gratifying as has 
been their growth in circulation and influence during the 
war, this patriotically has been curbed to meet conservation 
restrictions. As these may be modified or removed, the 
Southern newspapers will respond in further achievements, 
made by leaps and bounds. The territory they cover has the 
population and the money. More of both is coming to it 
quickly, and the Newspapers of the South will lead the pro- 
gress of their cities and communities. 


No advertiser wishing to reach prosperous intelligent 
people can afford to neglect the South; no advertiser can 
cover it to advantage without using the Newspapers which 
are members of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





ALABAMA GEORGIA (cont.) NORTH CAROLINA (cont.) 
Anniston Star Augusta Chronicle Winston-Salem Sentinel 
Birmingham Age-Herald Augusta Herald 
Sremnepen (oseer Seene bearer! Herald SOUTH CARLA 
pect oe gg le —- News Anderson Daily Mail 
Mobile Register Macon Telegraph oe American 
Montgomery Advertiser Rome Lg ach edge ovome =. 

a 
Montgomery Journal Savannah Morning News Greenville Piedmont 
partanburg Heral 

ARKANSAS ‘citi niga Spartanburg Journal 

exington Hera arolina Spartan 
Little Resk Arkansas Vexington Leader see 
Little Rock Arkansas Louisville Courier-Journal TENNESSEE 
Gazette Bristol Herald-Courier 
FLORIDA PN ay ing Chattanooga um i” 
r 8 noxville Journa ribune 
tegen, Surtees Knoxville Sentine 
siiawi Herald NORTH CAROLINA Memphis Commmeretel- 
Miami Metropolis Asheville Citizen m4 Sisk 
Paim Beach Daily Post Asheville Times Nashville Ten A d 
St. Augustine Record Charlotte News Aurerioa onnessoan an 
St. Petersburg Evening Charlotte Observer 
Independent —— pag Aly pm TEXAS 
oro Da ews 
ar Hickory Dally Hecord Beaumont Gate 
Raleig me: 

GEORGIA Reet — Evening Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
Albany Herald legra Galveston News 
Athens Banner Salisbury "Post Houston Post 
Atlanta Constitution Washington Daily News VIRGINIA 
Atlanta Georgian and Wilmington Dispatch 

Sunday American Wilmington Star Lynchburg News 
Atlanta Journal Winston-Salem a Petersburg Evening Progress 


[PreraRED BY THE THOMAS ADVERTISING SERVICE, JACKSONVILLE, Fta.] 
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ANNOUNCING 


The establishment of a brand new publication 


Electrical Export 


First issue, January 15th 
By the Publishers of 


Electrical Record 


This new publication is issued in response to an 
insistent demand from Spanish and Portuguese 
speaking buyers in Latin America and abroad for 
complete information and -news in their own lan- 
guage on American Electrical and Power Plant 
Equipment and Supplies and from American manu- 
facturers for a medium for conveying that infor- 
mation to them. 


The first issue will be received by every important 
electrical buyer in Latin America and abroad. 


“ELECTRICAL EXPORT” will resemble in all 
salient features the ELECTRICAL RECORD 
which has served English speaking electrical men so 
effectively for over 26 years and is the leading 
American Electrical Paper. 


Response by the Electrical Manufacturers has been 
immediate. Advertising space is selling rapidly— 
write at once for details. 


Your 1919 lists should include an Export Paper. 


REMEMBER 
“The Only Exclusively Electrical Export Paper” 


Electrical Export 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
114 Liperty STREET New York 
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Origin of Cash Discounts as Applied 
to Advertising 


First Used to Force Agencies to Pay Their Bills Promptly—Now Re- 
garded as a Part of Their Commission 


[Epitor1at Note:—The following ex- 
planation of the origin and practice of 
cash discounts as applied to publishers’ 
charges for advertising was written in 
reply to an inquiry by Victor H. Young, 
vice-president of the Philip Kobbé Com- 
pany, advertising agents, a few days 
before his death on December 8.] 

HEN we first started in 
business, Mr. Kobbé and I 
decided that the advertiser was 
entitled to every cash discount 
that he could get if he was doing 
business direct with a publisher. 

If any advertiser doing business 
direct should try to get a cash 
discount out of the New York 
Times they would laugh at him, 
because they don’t give a penny 
cash discount to an advertiser; 
so, naturally, under our rule we 
do not allow any to customers of 
ours that use the Times. 

Possibly a little explanation of 
the history of cash discounts may 
help you to understand. Twenty- 
five years ago, there was no such 
thing heard of in the newspaper 
or magazine business as a cash 
discount for advertising, either to 
an agency or to an advertiser; in 
fact, credits were long; agencies 
sometimes took advantage of a 
whole year or more in paying 
their bills. Things went along in 
this way until the latter part of 
the 1890’s, when some _ tremen- 
dous failures among advertising 
agencies left the publishers to 
“hold the bag.” I remember one 
particular big one that I think 
amounted to nearly a million dol- 
lars and involved one of the 
biggest agencies in the country. 

The agency that I was con- 
nected with in Chicago for nine 
years was doing a larger business 
than their capital warranted and 
in a great many cases they owed 
thousands of dollars to individual 
publishers, and had been owing 
it for a year, a year and a half, 
etc., and finally a committee of 


creditors gave the owners an ex- 


tension of time and so avoided a 
failure because they were doing 
a very large business, and inside 
of two years they paid up all bills 
to date. 

But there were a number of 
other advertising agencies that 
failed, and usually there was 
nothing left from which the pub- 
lishers could collect except from 
the sale of the office furniture. 

This made the publishers stop 
and do a little thinking. As a 
rule they had no trouble with the 
advertiser doing business direct 
with them, although naturally, 
there were a few failures here 
and there among them, also, where 
advertisers would take too long 
chances, but gradually the pub- 
lishers got together and decided 
to allow to agencies only a cash 
discount for, payment of bills by 
a certain date, and the agencies 
were told that they had to- take 
this cash discount, otherwise no 
more advertising would be _ in- 
serted. 

In this way, you can readily see 
that the publishers would never be 
stuck for more than one or two 
or possibly three months’ adver- 
tising from any one agency, and 
hardly ever three months because 
the chances are that they would 
be cut off before that period of 
time had elapsed. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE DISCOUNT 
SYSTEM 

At first this cash discount to 
agencies, to make them pay up 
promptly, was allowed in addition 
to what was the customary com- 
mission, namely, 15 per cent. As 
the years went by, however, one 
publisher after another decided 
that instead of allowing this cash 
discount extra in addition to the 
commission, they would make the 
agencies take the cash discount 
out of their commissions, and 
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gradually the big papers, par- 
ticularly those that had been in 
the habit of allowing 15 per cent 
commission without any cash dis- 
count, or possibly a 2 per cent 
cash discount, cut off this 2 per 
cent cash discount, and said to the 
agencies that if they paid their 
bills by such and such a date they 
would get 15 per cent commis- 
sion, but if they didn’t, they 
would only get 10 per cent com- 
mission, and gradually among 
agencies the difference between 
the 10 and 15 per cent came to 
be known as an “agency cash dis- 
count.” 

I hope I have explained this 
thing to you in a clear way so 
that you will see that in the case 
of the Times and many other 
papers who do not allow any cash 
discount whatever direct to the 
advertiser there is absolutely no 
reason why we should give what 
amounts to a part of our com- 
mission (the part which forces 
Philip Kobbé Company to pay its 
bills promptly) and hand it over 
to an advertiser that couldn’t get 
the discount if he were doing 
business direct. 


A. C. Sproul Back from Train- 
ing Camp 


Avard C. Sproul, who, before his en- 
trance into the Army, was advertising 
manager of the Hecht Company’s de- 
partment store in Washington, dD. C., 
has just been honorably discharged from 
the Field Artillery Officers’ Training 
School at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., 
and has resumed his connection with the 
Hecht store. He will devote himself 
chiefly to the merchandising end of the 
business, having general supervision of 
the advertising. Mr. Sproul is the son 
of Arthur Elliot Sproul of the New 
York American. 


Caldwell to Leave New 


Orleans “Item” 


Morton Caldwell, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the New Orleans 
Item, will on January first become vice- 
president of the Chambers Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of New Orleans, acquir- 
ing a partnership in the corporation. 

On this date C. W. Hancock, who for 
nine years has been a_ member of the 
Item’s advertising staff, will become 
manager of its foreign advertising de- 
partment. Bowden Caldwell, another 
member of the paper’s advertising staff, 
will become local advertising manager. 
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Labor Department Seeks Help- 
ful Co-operation 


The slogans of the Department of 
Labor, that became so familiar during 
the war, are to be continued, in modi- 
fied form, during peace time. Secre- 
tary Wilson, head of the department, 
has asked that a Labor Administra. 
tion be established by Congress for in- 
dustry similar in its functions to that 
of the War Labor Administration. He 
is not relying on this, however, to ac- 
complish the work that such a Bureau 
would undertake. Employers and em- 
ployees are being asked to continue the 
voluntary co-operation that was preva- 
lent during the war. 

It is in making request for this co- 
operation that the slogans are being 
employed. They are found posted in 
thousands of factories throughout the 
land and in_ executive offices. The 
peacetime and readjustment copy is 
now appearing, also, in small space 
alongside advertisers’ copy in news- 
papers and other publications. Current 
newspaper copy of the Walter M. Low. 
ney Company, for instance, contains 
this brief copy, over the signature of 
Secretary Wilson: 

“We must all do our best to make 
the change from war work to peace 
work as easy as possible. Co-operation 
is the big thing needed now.” 


Lieut.-Col. Barrett Andrews in 
Civil Life 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barrett Andrews, 
of the Motors Transport Corps, who 
saw service in France, has received his 
discharge from the army. For many 
years he was vice-president and adver- 
tising director of Vogue and Vanity 
Fair. He has not announced his busi- 

ness plans for the future. 


Lacy Crolius Back With Har- 
ley-Davidson 


Lacy Crolius, who has been con- 
nected with the Motor Transport 
Linnie Branch of the War _Depart- 
ment Committee on Education and 
Special Training, has returned to the 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company, Mil- 
waukee, as publicity manager. 


Back in Newspaper 
Advertising 


R. E. Seiler, formerly manager of 
the real estate and travel department 
of the New York American, and more 
recently associated with Van Patten, 
Inc., New York, is now manager of 
classified advertising of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, 


A. H. Guertin Goes to New 
Haven 


A. H. Guertin formerly with Walker 
& Co., Detroit, has joined the selling 
force of the United Advertising Cor- 
oration. He will be located in the 
New Haven, Conn., offices. 


Seiler 
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From the Cradle of Recon- 
struction 


O THE END of giving its readers the au- 
T thentic history of the reconstruction 
eriod in Europe, the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN has arranged to send a member 
of its staff overseas. Mr. C. H. Claudy, the 
Washington correspondent of this journal, has 
been chosen for the all-important mission. 
His articles, on divers scientific and industrial 
subjects, have been appearing in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN for the past fif- 
teen years. With a vast experience in technical 
journalism, and _ provide with every repor- 
torial facility, Mr. Claudy will have every 
opportunity of procuring many interesting 
themes for his versatile and prolific pen. His 
first article from the Old World the cradle 
of reconstruction—will appear in an early 


issue of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 





MUNN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers of the Scientific American 


Woolworth Building New York City 
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Cypress Appropriation 
Doubled 


Field Broadened by Advent of 
Peace and Association Will Now 
Cash In on Accrued Value of 
Its Advertising—Will Feature 
Trade-Mark, Which Is Branded 
in the Lumber 








HE Southern Cypress Manu- 

facturers’ Association, with 
headquarters in New Orleans, kept 
its advertising campaign, which 
has been running for over eight 
* years, in effect all during the war. 
It is significant that the coming of 
peace has been marked by a de- 
cision to more than double the 
advertising appropriation hereto- 
fore available. 

At the recent annual convention 
of the association, held at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., it was voted to in- 
crease the assessment on the mem- 
bers from 25 cents per thousand 
feet of lumber cut to 50 cents a 
thousand. It is understood that 
this will give the association funds 
available for advertising amount- 
ing to approximately $180,000 a 
year. 

Cypress is largely used in build- 
ing; in fact, the purpose of the 
campaign has been to make it a 
retail yard proposition, an all- 
purpose wood, instead of a fac- 
tory material, such as it was orig- 
inally. Consequently the building 
restrictions due to the war cur- 
tailed the consumption of cy- 
press, but in spite of this fact the 
association continued its policy of 
vigorous advertising. That the 
policy has more than justified it- 
self is shown by the decision to 
increase the advertising appropria- 
tion. 

In discussing the need for ag- 
gressive publicity work, John B. 
Crosby, of the Crosby-Chicago 
Advertising Agency. which han- 
dles the account, said to the as- 
sociation : 

“One of the best demonstrations 
of American brains and insight 
and fortitude was the steadiness 
and volume of American adver- 
tising during the war—not to 
mention the tremendous use of it 
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made by the Government itself to 
sell what it had to sell. 

“The reason for all this is in 
the simple and now well known 
fact that general advertising is 
the cheapest of all ways to sell 
goods. Cypress knows it, and has 
‘carried on’—even at a modified 
pace under pressure of past rules 
of practice—and now cypress has 
its recurrent reward in an unex- . 
ampled opportunity to again take 
the lead and swing into the home- 
stretch of : the 


stupendous new 
market, while its less alert rivals 
are still in a jam at the first 


quarter-post. 

“Cypress has not only succeeded 
in ‘making people want what it 
wants them to want’ but has solidi- 
fied the ground under its feet by 
making them want what is good 
for them, and, more yet, by mak- 
ing it better for them than it had 
to be. This is great merchan- 
dising, and the evidence acctmu- 
lates that the new grading rules 
are, as described by someone, ‘a 
monument to the integrity of the 
cypress industrv.’ 

“They need for their full cash 
realization, however, a better tie- 
up with the trade-mark—that sym- 
bol of all permanent value—and 
it in turn needs a very much 
wider exploitation. 

“People are sick of the sights, 
the sounds and the thoughts of 
war. Their minds are running to 
home. peace and prosperitv. Let 
us identify cypress with those 
pleasant feelings in the minds of 
the millions instead of the hun- 
dred thousands. Let us make 
them think of evervthing they 
yearn for and love best when- 
ever thev see or hear the word 
‘cvpress’.” 

The discussions at the conven- 
tion indicated that much of the 
increased funds available for ad- 
vertising cypress will be used to 
feature the trade-mark which has 
been adopted by the association 
and its members. The organiza- 
tion, indicating the general inter- 
est in the idea of branding lum- 
ber, discussed at the meeting a 
new tyne of machine for this pur- 
pose. It will probably be adopted 
by all of the members. 
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Perry Mason Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 South Michigan Boulevard 
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The importance of the 
Canadian market (and 
possibly through it, 
the. British Empire 
market) is impressing 
executives and heads 
of progressive firms in 
the United States. 


Whatever your knowl- 
edge of Canada before 
the war you cannot re- 
main uninformed re- 
garding Canada’s place 
and vigour as a Nation 
among Nations. 


a 









Yes, Gentlemen, 
Ao Of our total 
1919 appropria- 
tion will be 
spent in 


CANADA 


Geographical and phy- 
sical conditions make 
it possible for you to 
cover Canada by these 
Metropolitan Daily 
Newspapers. 

















Whether entering the 
Canadian field—or 
expanding therein —’ 
or consolidating your 
present position, you 
should, during 1919, 
have a publicity cam- 
paign in these news- 
papers. 
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—and will be spent in 


these Metropolitan Daily 
Newspapers 





Place 
Halifax 
St. John 
Montreal 


Quebec 
London 


Winnipeg 
Ottawa 
Toronto 


Regina 
Saskatoon 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 


Victoria 


Population 
53,000 
55,000 

750,000 


100,000 
60,000 


225,000 
101,795 
525,000 


26,105 
21,054 


56,302 
53,794 
97,995 


45,000 


Publication 
Herald and Mail 
Standard 


Star 
Gazette 
Telegraph 
Advertiser 
Free Press 
Free Press 
Tribune 
Citizen 
Journal Dailies 
Star 
Telegram 
Leader 
Phoenix 
Star 
Albertan 
Herald 
Bulletin 
Journal 
Province 
Sun 
Colonist 








DaiftWsPapers 


nada 


These 23 Daily 
Papers are not a 
“combination,” but 
independent organ- 
izations, each a rec- 
ognized leader in 
its locality. They 
constitute a list of 
mediums such as 
thorough knowl- 
edge and careful 
study would ulti- 
mately select. 


—l14 Large Cities. 


—A Population of 
over 2,000,000. 


—23 Papers—an ag- 
gregate advertising 
rate of $1.2514 per 
line. 


—‘‘Spend one-tenth 
of your advertis- 
ing appropriation 
in Canada,”’ 














Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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Nothing Tells the Slry 
Like an Oplex Sign 


You can tell your whole story with a Flexlume 
Oplex sign--just a few words in those raised white 
letters of light, and each one of the thousands who 
pass must know who you are, where your place of 
business is and what you do. 


They must know it because an Oplex sign com- 
mands their attention day and night. It is on the 
job all of the twenty-four hours—blazing letters by 
night, raised white letters by day: 


Scores of the largest selling organizations are 
using Flexlume Oplex signs to tie their national 
advertising to their dealers’ doors. 


They do it because it pays. It will pay you. © 


Wont you let us send you a sketch showing how 
your sign. will look, and the Flexlume book 
**Twenty-Four Hours a Day.’’ 


° ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
The Flexlume Sign Co. ar rctt, ADyERTIEING 
Pacific Coast Distributors : Canadian Distributors: 


Electric Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 


941 W. 16th St., Los Angeles, Cal. . St. sae Ont, | 
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Five and Ten-Cent Stores Are Now 
Boldly “Trading Up”’ 





Sky Is the Limit, as Regards Prices, Though “Popular” Priced Goods 
are Still Leaders 


By G. A. 


HE five and ten-cent store 

has so thoroughly learned and 
so vigorously applied the lessons 
forced upon it by wartime mer- 
chandising conditions that it 
seems permanently to have broken 
away from the old order of 
things. 

Several months ago PRINTERS’ 
Ink predicted this would be the 
case. But the development has 
been far more rapid and emphatic 
than anybody expected. ; 

During the last month a prom1- 
nent jobber made a survey of 
this branch of retailing in the 
eastern and central portions of 
the country which may be ac- 
cepted, though rather hurriedly 
done, as an accurate portrayal of 
conditions. Representative retail- 
ers who before the war adhered 
to the ten-cent limit in their of- 
ferings or at best did not go over 
a quarter were asked to state their 
attitude toward the five and ten- 
cent or variety store operated on 
the broader principle of no price 
limit. Did they plan to return to 
the old restricted price system 
when merchandising conditions 
should render this possible? Had 
they found that the offering of 
higher priced goods had detracted 
from the advertising prestige im- 
parted by the low price limit? 
Had their volume of business and 
net returns under the new deal 
exceeded those of the old? 

Printers’ INK had the privilege 
of examining the reports gained 
from this inquiry—reports sent in 
by traveling representatives and 
by the retailers themselves. These 
were nearly uniform in their as- 
sertions that the retailers greatly 
preferred the no price limit plan 
and that they would greatly re- 
gret having to return to the pre- 
war status. Volume and net profit 
were both greater. 





They found it 
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altogether practicable to capitalize 
upon the advertising value of five 
and ten-cent goods by featuring 
them strongly but without put- 
ting up any bar against higher 
priced lines. 

Another highly interesting situ- 
ation brought out—and this was 
confirmed by the writer in per- 
sonal visits to a half dozen or 
more of these stores—was the 
very marked trend toward short- 
ening the stocks of the more bulky 
variety goods in favor of larger 
representations of the popular and 
medium priced dry goods special- 
ties. These. stores to-day have 
more the appearance of dry goods 
stores. The tinware, crockery and 
kindred household lines are there, 
but not so prominently as before. 

In short, it may be said to 
manufacturers — and they can 
easily verify it by making investi- 
gations for themselves—that the 
greater variety store outlet for 
which they have been seeking so 
long is now at their disposal. 


MANUFACTURERS HAVE NEW OUTLET 


It is a great temptation to use 
superlatives when discussing this 
new and greater type of variety 
store brought about by the war. 
But at the risk of being called 
over enthusiastic and being ac- 
cused of boiling at a low tempera- 
ture the writer does not hesitate 
to say that the manufacturers of 
America now have offered to 
them the opportunity of a cen- 
tury in the intensive cultivation 
of the variety store trade. 

Everybody with things to sell 
seems to be thinking of and reach- 
ing out after the foreign trade. 
This topic is foremost in the busi- 
ness press. It is served as a 
steady diet at business men’s 
luncheons and other meetings. If 
anybody has anything to say 
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about foreign trade extension he 
can get a hearing from the big- 
gest and the best. 

This is all very good and proper. 
But one cannot help thinking of 
the cynic who refused to con- 
tribute to the foreign missionary 
fund in his wife’s church, urging 
as his reason that “there are 
plenty of heathen right here at 
home.” 

Without dealing in comparative 
figures or indulging in any fancy 
speculation as to what may be, it 
is safe to say that the war has 
wrought no more interesting com- 
mercial change and opportunity 
than that presented by the en- 
larged and developed variety 
store. The adjective ought to be 
stronger than “interesting,” but 
we shall let it go at that. 


MARKET IS ENLARGED 


The reason the variety store is 
growing so great now is the very 
same reason that led to its estab- 
lishment. This reason can be 
summed up in one word— 

Price. 

The variety store came because 
people were paying too much for 
their goods. Its coming opened 
the eyes of manufacturers to the 
greater profits that could be 
gained by increasing the efficiency 
of their facilities so as to make 
possible quantity protection and 
quantity price. Goods were sold 
for less money and more goods 
were sold. 

The distributing power of the 
variety store under these circum- 
stances soon became a marvel. 
But it was also a despair.to many 
manufacturers who looked toward 
it with eager eyes. The price 
limit, arbitrarily kept down to 5, 
10 and 25 cents made a barrier 
that producers in scores of lines 
could not pass without lowering 
their quality to the level of trash. 

For years these manufacturers 
wanted to hook up with the out- 
let gained by the variety store 
through its new methods of ad- 
vertising and chiefly through the 
magic of its prices. Some put out 
their products in smaller sizes so 
as to get within the ten-cent or 
the twenty-five-cent limit and 
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still maintain the quality. Others 
tried to encourage the variety man 
to break away from the low- 
price limit. Their position was 
absolutely sound, as later events 
have shown, but they had indiffer- 
ent success in selling the idea to 
the retailer. 

And then came war-time costs 
with their curtailment of the range 
of five, ten and twenty-five cent 
retail offerings as told in a previ- 
ous Printers’ INK article. The 
average variety store owner— 
especially the five and ten cent 
store man, with the notable ex- 
ception of Mr. Woolworth, broke 
through the limit and went over 
to higher-priced goods because he 
had to or quit. 

He not only kept his trade, but 
added to it. The advertising value 
of his five and ten cent goods 
brought people to buy his other 
goods. As time went on he grew 
bolder. To-day, in the majority 
of cases, he recognizes no price 
limit at all. He had gone much 
farther than he had to. He has 
done this because he finds it just 
as easy to sell the higher-priced 
goods and because he thus gets a 
profit that otherwise would be de- 
nied him. 

People keep on going to the 
variety store to-day and buying 
its wider range of goods because 
of the price atmosphere. Even 
though the department store may 
be able to sell the same goods for 
the price asked by the variety 
store it is not going to get the 
great bulk of the popular trade 
unless it cultivates the price 
atmosphere through a_ bargain 
basement or some such depart- 
ment. Even at that the variety 
man has always the better of the 
deal because the price atmosphere 
is his without any artificial forc- 
ing. Back of him is the prestige 
of the years. He has the benefit 
of the people’s firmly fixed idea to 
the effect that his store is the place 
where they can save money. This 
idea is not always correct but it 
is entertained just the same. 

Another advantage the variety 
man has over his competitors, in 
addition to his reputation as a 
price maker, is that he can and 
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An Interesting Story About 





The Syracuse Post-Standard 








CIRCULATION 





Circulation of THE POST-STANDARD (Daily 


{dition) for November—56,994. 
A GAIN of 6,991 over November of last year. 


This is, of course, by far the largest circulation 
of any newspaper in its territory. 


Circulation of THE POST-STANDARD (Sunday 
Edition) for November—49,200. 


A GAIN of more than 15,000 over last November. 


ADVERTISING 


THE POST-STANDARD GAINED 43,195 lines 


over last November. 





One of the other papers gained 21,008 lines, while 
the third paper showed a loss. 


In Foreign Advertising, THE POST-STANDARD 


was the only paper to show a gain. 


ROTOGRAVURE 
ADVERTISING 


THE POST-STANDARD is now carrying more 
advertising of this class than any other Roto- 
gravure Section in New York State—outside of 


New York City. 








hic Been! 


Inc. 


Manager of Foreign Advertising. 


New York Chicago Boston 


Detroit 
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does conduct his business with 
fewer frills and consequently at 
less expense. Also, he always 
sells for cash. 

Right in this very fact the va- 
riety store man has a running start 
which imposes a real handicap up- 
on the retailers who bid against 
him for the popular trade. 

Other retailers will have to 
come to the same thing. For in 
this is one of the principal pos- 
sibilities for keeping down the 
price of merchandise to the con- 
sumer. 


CUTTING OUT THE 


FRILLS 


ECONOMY BY 


For a long time manufacturers 
and jobbers and many retailers, 
too, for that matter, have freely 
recognized that there can be little 
hope or opportunity for a reduc- 
tion in the price of goods except 
as savings might be effected 
through efficient distribution and 
economical selling. No matter if 
merchandise costs drop down con- 
siderably, which they may or may 
not do, they still will be high. If 
anyone doubts this all he has to 
do is consider for just a moment 
the raw material situation, the 
labor outlook and the demand of 
a world for goods. 

The chief burden for this con- 
dition is going to fall upon the 
retailer, as it has been doing. He 
is the man in touch with the peo- 
ple. His struggle to keep down 
his prices with due regard for 
his profit is going to be more pro- 
nounced. If he cannot expect to 
buy goods for much less money 
then he has got to make a sav- 
ing in his selling cost. 

Much selling expense already 
has been eliminated in retail stores 
generally through war-time exac- 
tions. Retail store service never 
will go back to its former high 
standard. If anything, there will 
be further paring down. 

You see this spirit wherever you 
go—cutting out service, throwing 
aside the frills so as to help ap- 


pease the popular clamor for 
lower prices. Mr. Statler puts 
cafeterias into his hotels—self 


service, cutting down of selling 
cost, lower prices to his patrons. 
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The Piggly-Wiggly stores elimi- 
nate clerks. A cashier in a Chi- 
cago Piggly-Wiggly store said the 
other day that he had waited up- 
on twenty-five people in one hour 
and that not one of them pur- 
chased less than one dollar’s 
worth of goods. 

The idea of saving through re- 
duced service is gaining force in 
all lines of business. The variety 
man has less to correct in this 
line than anybody else. Conse- 
quently, he can sell for less money; 
thus keep up his reputation as a 
price maker, and not be bothered 
with the profit question. 

The matter of fact way in 
which the variety retailer now 
disregards the fancied danger of 
taking on higher-priced goods 
which would deprive his store of 
its identity is in marked contrast 
with his behavior a year ago. He 
thought he would not dare to call 
his establishment a five and ten 
cent store or a five, ten and 
twenty-five cent store unless ab- 
solutely every item he had for 
sale would come _ within those 
limits. If he wants to call his 
store a five and ten cent store 
now he does so and then goes 
ahead featuring strongly the goods 
at those prices and at the same 
time selling goods at many other 
prices. 

It would not be stretching one’s 
imagination very far to think that 
the Hall Ten Cent Company, of 
Calhoun, Ga., a town of 3,000 peo- 
ple, operated a store running 
largely to the popular-priced items 
and that five and ten cent goods 
would be prominent in the stock. 
This is correct. 

But the Hall Ten Cent Com- 
pany recently advertised a “Vic- 
tory Sale.” On the handbill were 
listed Gage’s hats selling up to 
$10. Women’s coats were of- 
fered at from $6 to $35. There 
was a showing of sweaters cost- 
ing up to $5. Another one was 
shown at $1.50 to $2.25. Ginghams 
were offered at:19 and 24 cents a 


yard. 

This is a variety store and yet 
a variety store without price 
limit. 


The Hall management sent the 
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IN announcing the establishment, 
January first, 1919, of Berrien Com- 
pany, Incorporated, I wish to ac- 
knowledge my obligations to maga- 
zine, newspaper and agency friends, 
particularly Mr. Durstine, for helping 
to make the last five the most inter- 
esting of the fifteen years I have been 
in advertising. I wish, also, to express 
thanks to those advertisers who have 
asked me to continue serving them. 
In this new organization I shall have 
associated with me Messrs. Currier, 
Coleman, Riegel, Osborne, Engel- 
mann, Hufnagel, Dahn, and others 
recently with Berrien-Durstine, Inc. 
Further particulars about this organ- 
ization will be sent gladly on request. 


Berkeley Building P - 


19 West 44th Street 
New York 
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Judgment of” 
Aimericas keenest 


mobile campaigns give you their opinion as to the best Southern farm paper? 

Would you like to know the medium upon which the manufacturers rely for 
creating more sales of building materials? Would you like to know the Southern farm 
paper in which the farm implement and machinery manufacturers, after years of ex- 
perience, make their heaviest space investment? 

The figures below will give you this information. They show that our keenest space 
buyers rely upon the Progressive Farmer more than upon any other two Southern papers, 
The figures reflect the opinion not of one man, but the consensus of opinion of every 
successful advertiser. The graphics below show the amount of space used in each 
Southern farm paper, during the first eight months of 1918. During this period the 
Progressive Farmer carried 44,446 agate lines more than the Second and Third Southem 
farm papers combined. 


Vo. you like to have those who are responsible for the most successful auto- 


Automobiles and Accessories 

In this classification we include automobiles, tires, 
trucks and accessories. The Progressive Farmer car- 
ried almost as much as the Second and Third papers 
combined. It showed a gain when the Second paper 
showed a loss. Its gain was over 100 per cent greater 
than that of the Third paper. 


Progressive Farmer 46,233 Lines 
Second Paper - - 28,628 Lines 
Third Paper + + 18,025Lines ———E 


Building Material 


On the prosperous farm new buildings are com 
stantly being erected. The Progressive Farmer carried 
three times as much building material advertising # 
the Second and Third papers combined. It made 
gain of 7,268 agate lines over last year, while the 
Second paper made a gain of less than 200 lines and 
the Third paper showed a loss. 


Progressive Farmer 16,600 Lines 
Second Paper - - 3,660 Lines == 
Third Paper - + 2,492 Lines . = 


Farm Implements 


For years the Progressive Farmer has fought fo 
more machine power on the farm. It carried ove 
30 per cent more implement advertising than 
Second and Third papers combined. 


Progressive Farmer 43,832 Lines 
Second Paper - - 18,140 Lines EE 
Third Paper - + 15,163 Lines =m 
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In this classification, the Progressive Farmer car- 
ried a larger volume of advertising than the Second 
and Third papers combined. 





Progressive Farmer 8,138 Lines 
Second Paper - - 4,902 Lines 
Third Paper - - 3,142 Lines 














Home Lighting Outfits 


Better education and better homes have occupied 
a prominent part of our editorial program, insisting 
that the farm wife be given all the home conveniences. 
The Progressive Farmer carried more advertising 
of home lighting outfits than the Second and Third 
papers combined. 
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Progressive Farmer 5,165 Lines 




















Second Paper - - 2,095 Lis — 
years of ex- Third Paper - - 1,999Lins: ———m 
eenest space Tractors 
hern papers, 
on of every The Progressive Farmer carried over twice as 
sed in each much-as the Second paper and the Third paper car- 
; period the ried individually and 107 per cent as much as the 
J oases 
ird Southern Second and Third papers combined. 
pap 
Progressive Farmer 13,772 Lines 
ories Second Paper - - 6,491 Lines = 
‘ : Third Paper - - 6331 Ln 
obiles, tires, 
Farmer car Livestock Advertising 
Third papers 
econd paper The Progressive Farmer carried nine times as 
cent greater much as its ‘nearest competitor and over four times as 
much as the Second and Third papers combined. 
nmeeell 95 per cent of our livestock advertisers are our read- 
_ ers. Our columns are profitable to them as well as to 
manufacturers. 
ones Farmer 38,619 aed = 
cond Paper - - 4,261 Lines 
gs are ae Third Paper - - 4,046 Lines ® 
rmer carried 
— Stripped of all verbiage, the charts sum up the 
er he opinion of every manufacturer who has successfully 
00 Ti weer advertised in the South's great farm papers. It is 
ines the essence of their experience. More words are 
unnecessary. 
raceme 
fought for BIRMINGHAM, ALABA 
‘arried ove! Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
g than th Dallas, Texas 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. R. B. FARRIS, Wallace C. Richardson, Ine. 
Western Representative, General Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Conway Bldg., 320 N. Y. Life Blidg., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Chicago, Illinois. New York, N. Y. 
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writer one of the sale handbills 
just mentioned, and said in a 
letter that it had sold $7,551.62 
worth of merchandise in nineteen 
days. 

“Do you think,” the letter naively 
inquired, “that this is a good rec- 
ord under the circumstances, and 
that we are getting the right kind 
of results?” 

The branching out -of these 
stores is being done pretty large- 
ly along dry goods lines as has 
been already suggested. But the 
more expensive items in house- 
hold furnishings also are being 
featured. * 

A year ago the nearest approach 
to curtains that a variety store in 
a certain suburban town carried 
was cheap scrim that might be 
soid for ten cents a yard. The 
man now has lace curtains of the 
less expensive variety running up 
as high as four or five dollars. 
He has a good showing of the or- 
dinary sized rugs that sell for five 
or six dollars and less. He sells 
sheets, pillow cases and what, not 
very long ago, would have been 
regarded as cheap cotton blankets. 
(Nothing in cotton is cheap these 
days.) You can buy a pretty good 
variety of cutlery from this man 
in place of the old ten-cent stuff 
that he used to offer. 

He has a very presentable line 
of such drug store accessories as 
toilet goods of well known names 
that are nationally advertised. His 
higher range of price enables him 
to sell these items where before 
he could not touch them. Any 
trade he takes away from the 
druggist, however, is getting to 
be more near a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion. The druggist is waking up 
himself. 

This variety man sells quite a 
volume of package groceries. He 
does not have to make a living 
out of them as the grocer does. 
He can sell them without one cent 
additional expense and not a 
great deal of increase in his in- 
vestment. The few — dollars’ 
worth of groceries he sells each 
day makes a very worth while ad- 
dition to his profit. 

In dry goods he runs mostly to 
the manufactured specialty lines. 
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He keeps away from piece goods 
with the exception of a few lines 
of prints and ginghams. He 
leaves. to the drygoods man the 
essential heavy investment in the 
higher priced piece goods and also 
the rather precarious profits. He 
sells the medium and low priced 
items in almost anything the aver- 
age man, woman or child would 
wear with the exception of cloaks 
and suits. He couldn’t make a 
big enough showing in cloaks and 
suits to cut any figure at all in 
his community. So he _ keeps 
strictly away from them. Neither 
does he sell shoes. He does, how- 
ever, have a line of rubbers and 
overshoes. 

A man can drop in there and 
buy a pretty fair shirt for less 
than the haberdasher or depart- 
ment store asks. It is not a par- 
ticularly classy affair but it isa 
good shirt. Just give this mana 
few more months and he will be 
competing in the better shirt lines 


also. The lure of his price-mak- 
ing reputation will draw other 
wearers. 


“Why,” says he, “I can make 
more money selling a dozen shirts 
than from a dozen dish pans. A 
dozen shirts take up less space in 
my store than one dish pan. I can 
get ten dozen shirts in a package 
about the size one dish pan would 
make. I can unpack and handle 
them with less expense. 

“This of course is a rather far 
fetched illustration that will not 
apply generally in my store. But 
I am trying hard to .keep down 
my representation of the more 
bulky items. Dry goods special- 
ties and the better class of house 
furnishings come in so much 
smaller packages and can be han- 


‘dled so much easier and with a 


satisfactory profit. I guess this 
must be why my store under these 
conditions looks so much like a 
dry goods store.” 

This is a typical case. It is being 
worked out with variations and 
additions all over the country. 

The variety store is selling more 
goods and making more money 
to-day than ever in its history. 

Hence the manufacturer’s 0p- 
portunity. 
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Fighting the Canceled Order 
“Before It Happens” 


Some of the Weak Links in the Sales Plan Which Cause Goods to Come 
Back—and How to Strengthen Them 


By W. G. Clifford 


“@O they’ve canceled, too!” 

This from the president of 
a specialty house to his sales man- 
ager who had just brought the 
news that a big order had been 
canceled. 

“Cancellations! Cancellations! 
Nothing but cancellations!” stac- 
catoed the president. “Almost 
every other order we get these 
days is subsequently canceled. 
Something is wrong somewhere— 
seriously wrong. And we've got 
to get busy and find it. It’s got 
to stop and stop right now.” Then, 
to indicate finality, he brought his 
fist down on his desk with a thud 
that made the ink-stand jump. 

Here was the situation: Some 
months before the firm had 
placed a new machine on the mar- 
ket. Great possibilities it had. It 
filled a widely recognized need. 
Simply tell a man about it and 
his interest flared up. Demon- 
strate it and the instant question 
was, “How much, and how soon 
can you deliver?” 

Experienced in dealing with 
machines, this firm knew that a 
machine that worked well in the 
model often failed when produced 
in quantities. So they took no 
chances on this score. They had 
a dozen or so machines made up 
and sent them all over the coun- 
try to be used under actual work- 
ing conditions. Each machine won 
laurels in the form of enthusias- 
tic praise from users. 

The selling campaign was 
startéd. And then the trouble- 
clouds broke. Seldom a day that 
did not bring complaints that the 
machine would not work, and sub- 
sequent canceled orders. Can- 
cellations soon began to run al- 
most fifty-fifty with orders. 

Following the president’s order 
to “get busy and find out what’s 


wrong,” a member of the —. 


tising department was sent out 
to call on users who had com- 
plained that the machine wouldn’t 
work. 

What did he find? This: That 
in not even a single case was there 
anything the matter with the ma- 
chine—that simply by using it in 
the regular way it produced all 
the results claimed for it. And, 
on top of this, users freely apolo- 
gized for the complaints made 
and often insisted on reimbursing 
the firm for the advertising man’s 
expenses. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SETTING UP TOO 
TECHNICAL 


Then if the machine was all 
right, why couldn’t users get it 
to work? By this time every ad- 
vertising man who reads this will 
know the answer. It’s the old, old 
story which every advertising man 


is up against. There are two 
kinds of language, no matter 
whether it be written or oral. 


One kind is human-being, man-to- 
man, Anglo-Saxon talk; and the 
other kind is involved jargon, 
written with a pen dipped in 
Latin, which no two men under- 
stand the same way. 

The machine was all right. 
The instruction sheet—written by 
one of the factory men—was all 
wrong. No one could get head 
or tail out of it. The advertis- 
ing man found cases where the 
wrong electrical connections were 
made, resulting in no connection 
at all; attempts to operate it at 
the wrong end; and, most pain- 
fully amusing of all, many in- 
stances where it. was set up up- 
side down! 

The investigator returned home 
and made his report. Then the 
advertising department was put on 
the job. They wrote a new in- 
struction sheet in good old hon- 
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WE HAVE PLEASURE IN AN- 
NOUNCING THAT 


MR. ELON G. PRATT 


A VICE-PRESIDENT OF COLLIN 
ARMSTRONG, INC., AND PREVI- 
OUSLY A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY, 
WILL BECOME A MEMBER OF OUR 
EXECUTIVE STAFF DECEMBER 23, 
1918. 


MR. PRATT, WHO RECENTLY FIN- 
ISHED HIS SPECIAL WORK FOR 
THE BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRO- 
DUCTION, HAS EARNED UNUSUAL 
SUCCESS IN SELLING, AND IN 
HELPING DEVELOP AND STIMU- 
LATE SALES ORGANIZATIONS. HE 
WILL DEVOTE HIS ENTIRE TIME 
AND ENERGIES TO THIS IMPORT- 
ANT PHASE OF OUR BUSINESS. 


JONES & BAKER 


SECURITIES 
NEW 


YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
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est-to-goodness, how-are-you-Bill 
phraseology. Complaints of the 
machine ceased. Cancellations 
stopped. And another business 
got to running on high. 

When orders are canceled, it 
isn’t always necessary to focus at- 
tention on the customer or on the 
goods to find out why. The rea- 
son can sometimes be found closer 
at home. A quick look into the 
methods of the sales department 
will often disclose it. Sometimes 
the salesman is to blame; other 
times the fault lies with the firm. 

“A good salesman can sell ice 
skates to South Sea Islanders,” is 
no flippant observation. It’s a 
cold statement of fact. That’s 
why the Woolworth Building in 
New York, the Masonic Building 
in Chicago, and “show” buildings 
in every other city, are “sold” so 
frequently. 

It’s no rarity to have on a sales 
force a man who can sell every- 
one he calls on. And it’s quite 
common to have men who can sell 
two-thirds of all the people they 
call on. Right there is the reason 
for many canceled orders—the 
salesmen are too persuasive. Many 
people are easily talked into buy- 
ing things which they cannot use, 
or into overbuying things which 
they can use. Efficient selling con- 
sists as much of knowing when 
not to sell a man as in knowing 
how to sell him. An order is not 
an order unless it sticks. 

With this idea in mind, a promi- 
nent specialty house looked into 
its cancellations. It found that 
37 per cent of its total cancella- 
tions were from people who 
should never have been sold, for 
the simple reason that they could 
not use the product to advantage. 
The trouble was remedied by 
debiting salesmen on each can- 
celed order with a demerit per- 
centage applied against their 
quota. 

Another reason for cancella- 
tions comes about through a 
psychological condition. Under 
the spell of a salesman’s enthu- 
siasm, the prospect thinks about 
what his purchase will get him. 
Immediately he has bought, his 
train of thought 


switches to 
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The National Associ- 


ation of County Agri- 


cultural Agents met 
in convention during 


the International Live 


Stock Exposition in 
Chicago on Decem- 


ber 2nd, 1918. 


Some’20 states were rep- 
resented, including the 
far West and New Eng- 
land, about 100 delegates 
being in attendance. 


Constitution and By-Laws 
were adopted and much ex- 
cellent work accomplished, 
including preliminary work 
toward organization of a 
National Federation of 
Farm Bureaus. 


American Farming has 
been actively co-operating 
unofficially with County 
Agents in all states of the 
Union : since 1916. This 
nation-wide dissemination 
of their successful plans 
and achievements is of the 
utmost benefit to farm 
people everywhere. 

We have compiled a little book- 
let descriptive of the County Ag- 
ricultural Agent movement. The 
information it contains is invalu- 


able to every one interested in 
trade with farm people. 


Ask for Booklet C 
Sent Free on Request 


merican 
Farming 


Duane W. Gaytorp, Publisher 
Gro. H. Myers, Adv. Mgr. 


Chicago 


Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Rep. 
23 East 26th St., New York 
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The Journal 
of the 
Underwear and Hosiery Trade 


Published monthly by 
The Knit Goods Publishing Corp’n 


320 Broadway, New York 














“The Saturday Evening Post | 
of South America” 


South American Publishing Company 
New York 
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what his purchase will cost him. 
Oftentimes the reaction is greater 
than the action—in his mind the 
cost outweighs the advantages, 
And he cancels. 


THE CLINCHING PROCESS 


This condition is best avoided 
by the process of “heartening” the 
prospect immediately after he 
signs up. Before the usual quick 
getaway, a few words such as, 
“Mr. Blank, this investment will 
prove to be one of the most profit- 
able you ever made,” will get his 
mind off cost and keep it on the 
profit he will make. 

Many concerns selling machines 
or service-giving appliances, which 
have to be fitted into a man’s 
business, do not even stop here. 
There is always the possibility 
that even though a customer has a 
high degree of enthusiasm for the 
product and the best intentions in 
the world, he may still be unable 
to get the value he should out of 
the appliance. 

When a man is sold, say, office 
furniture, or telephone service, or 
lubricating oil, or real estate, or 
the like, he has something out of 
which he can get full value re- 
gardless of his or his employee's 
intelligence, or the routine of his 
business. But it’s an entirely dif- 
ferent matter with articles like 
calculating machines, cost re- 
corders, filing systems and _ the 
like. The value of such articles 
to the customer depends almost 
wholly upon, the skill with which 
they are dovetailed into his busi- 
ness. Oftentimes the existing 
routine has to be. changed over 
to suit the new appliance. 

This condition is a prolific cause 
of. cancellations. Even if the 
seller has collected his money, 4 
throw-out often results. This is 


| generally worse than a cancella- 


tion because it makes the unsuit- 
ability of the article known to 
competitors and often to the gen- 
eral public. 

Follows a specific case of the 
way one firm successfully installs 
a device which has to be fitted 
into the customer’s business: 
Salesmen are required to hand in 
with each order a written report 
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| A™New Idea in 
Export Advertising 





Keenan Building 





HERE is a Magazine which reaches Eight 
Thousand (8,000) members of the Dental Pro- 
fession in Latin-America. 


It is their link with this country. A great many of 
them were educated here. All of them look to 
America for new ideas, new scientific developments. 


These men are respected, listened to, in the com- 
munities in which they reside. 


Each is a nucleus, contacting with the best people 
in his community. 


To cultivate, to interest, to convince these men is to 
forge a great chain of word-of-mouth advertising in 
the Latin-American countries where your goods are 
sold—or where you wish to sell them. 


At present this Magazine is accepting only advertising 
of a strictly professional nature. Its first duty is to 
its readers. 


It will, however, accept a limited amount of general 
advertising of the right sort. It is limited in size: only 
a limited amount of advertising can be accommodated. 


Only honest copy, advertising honest goods, made 
by manufacturers who keep faith with their customers, 
is acceptable. 

Export advertisers who dig deep should communicate 
direct with the publishers. 


Those in the vicinity of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, may, if they so desire, arrange 
for a personal conference. 


Pan-American Publishing Co. 











































Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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of the details of the customer's 
business. The class of machine 
sold and the nature of the busi- 
ness are carefully looked into by 
the service department. If it is 
found that the equipment sold is 
of the wrong nature for the cus- 
tomer’s business, or if it appears 
that he cannot use it profitably, he 
is so advised by a member of the 
service department in company 
with the salesman. 

All installations are made by a 
member of the service department 
who works with the customer and 
his employees in getting the 
equipment to operating satisfac- 
torily. He does not stop merely 
when the customer expresses sat- 
isfaction. For several weeks after 
he still keeps an eye on the in- 
stallation and gives advice, praise 
and encouragement as called for. 

Formerly this concern had all 
kinds of trouble with its installa- 
tions. No two businesses are alike 
in detail, and each man is wedded 
to his own particular brand of 
routine. It’s hard to break him 
away from it. Sometimes the re- 
fusal to change comes from con- 
ceit or stubbornness; other times 
it comes from fear that the change 
may disrupt the business. But 
whatever the cause, the unwilling- 
ness to change present routine is 
firmly embedded in the mind of 
most people. 

Then there is the employee 
angle. More opposition toward 
making changes in routine comes 
from employees than from em- 
ployers. The employee’s attitude 
toward a new device is usually 
that “this thing may do me out of 
my job, and so I’ll knock it out.” 
And he often succeeds. As the 
president of one firm said, “I 
know that your equipment will do 
wonders for my business, but all 
the men are against it. I can’t 
afford to antagonize them, so I’m 
sorry that the equipment will have 
to go.’ 

Those were the old troubles. 
Now they exist no longer for this 
firm. The new plan of having 
the service department pass on 
the order and the nature of the 
customer’s business, and later in- 
stall the equipment, has almost 
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wholly done away with cancella- 
tions and throw-outs. The cost is 
much less than that of canceled 
orders and damaged prestige. The 
plan also furnishes the salesmen 
with a strong talking point—that 
of personal service. It heads off 
the usual objection that “my busi- 
ness is different,” and enables the 
order to be landed in much less 
time than formerly. And when 
the order is landed it usually 
sticks. 


WHEN THE SALE FAILS BECAUSE OF 
NO RE-ORDERS 


There’s a form of cancellation 
which wears a disguise. It is 
often just as costly as a straight- 
out cancellation or throw-out. It 
hinges on the idea that there are 
two ways in which you can lose on 
any proposition; first, by losing 
what you have: second, by not 
getting what you ought to get. 

Take the case of any appliance 
like the typewriter. A typewriter 
does not repeat in the strict sense 
of the word. But in fully fifty 
per cent of all cases a typewriter 
if properly sold and installed will 
so completely sell the user on the 
merit of the particular machine 
that when he needs new typewrit- 
ers he will automatically buy the 
same make. 

Simply because the order sticks 
and the customer pays is no sign 
that he will buy the same make 
of machine when he needs more. 
Fle may still continue to use the 
original machine, but will often 
buy another make when he needs 
more typewriters. 

To offset this condition many 
concerns figure that their work 
has only just started when they 
make a sale. By means of adver- 
tising, service men, bulletins, and 
special letters they keep up the 
prospect’s original enthusiasm for 
his purchase and make the obtain- 
ing of additional orders almost a 
certainty. One thing sure, after 
a customer has regularly received 
service of this nature he is at 
least going to give the firm a 
chance to talk over with him his 
new purchase, even if he does not 
send them all his orders as a 
matter of course. And a chance 


































































































SEHL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


City Hall Square Building 
CHICAGO 
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to talk it over is all that a good 
salesman needs. 

The same principle applies to 
all lines. There’s a certain firm 
in the Middle West which whole- 
sales assorted goods to retailers, 
It’s the wonder of the trade how 
this firm gets its retailer custom- 
ers to stick to it year in and 
year out. But, like all things that 
work, it’s simple. The moment 
an order comes in from a new 
customer a service man is sent to 
see him. This service man—an 
expert in retailing—virtually goes 
to work for the retailer. He 
looks over the business and makes 
suggestions on modern merchan- 
dising. Then, when his sugges- 
tions are accepted, he personally 
puts them into operation and 
makes them win out. 

Service men periodically call on 


| all the firm’s customers and stay 


| against all competition! 
| altruism. 


with them for weeks, if necessary, 
until they get the business geared 
up right. No matter what the 
dealer’s trouble may be—old stock 
accumulated, competition across 
the street, slow-pay accounts, the 
problem of meeting a note coming 
due—the service man is ready with 
practical help. He does not mere- 
ly give advice—he stays right on 
the job and turns the trick him- 
self. No wonder that this firm 
holds its trade and gets repeats 
It’s not 
It’s mighty good busi- 
ness. It not only solves the prob- 
lem of cancellations and repeatsfi 
but pays big profits as well. 


Will Publish Technical Export 
Paper 

The Gage Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, publisher of Electrical Rec- 
ord, will issue the first number of Elec- 
trical Export next month. The new pub- 
lication will be printed in Spanish and 
devoted to electrical devices and ap- 
paratus and power plant equipment. 
The editorial and business management 
of Electrical Export will be the same as 
that of Electrical Record. 


Due to a clerical error in the Maga- 
zine Summary Department published in 
last week’s issue, the Woman’s Home 
Companion was credited with 36,422 lines 
of advertising. This figure of advertising 
should have been 27,422 which would make 
that publication sixth in the list of 
women’s magazines instead of third, as 
appeared on page 175 of that issue. 
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TEXAS 
The Star-Telegram 


FORT WORTH 


Shows a circulation increase in 6 years of 


270%! 


During this period the circulation grew from 24,375 
to 65,559—and it was obtained wholly without the 
use of premiums, contests or forced methods—just 
a newspaper. 


Comparative Government Statements of 
Fort Worth’s Two Daily Newspapers 


Star-Telegram Next Paper 


October 1, 1912 - - - 24,375 15,867 
April 1, 1913 ~ - 25,498 26,893 
October 1, 1913 - - - 28,751 28,847 
April 1, 1914 ~ - 29,523 26,478 
October 1, 1914 - - - 31,609 32,752 
April 1, 1915 - - 33,197 32,839 
October 1, 1915 - - - 36,232 34,878 
April 1, 1916 ~ ~ 40,948 35,312 
October 1, 1916 - ~ - 44,102 33,463 
April 1, 1997 - - 47,005 25,795 
October 1, 1917 - - - 50,601 28,467 
April 1, 1918 - - 56,936 25,354 


October 1, 1918 65,599 24,695 


In Fort Worth It’s The Star-Telegram 
In Texas It’s The Second Paper 


Over 65,000 Daily and Sunday 


AMON G. CARTER 
Member A.B.C. Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
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Building Supply News 


Is the ONLY Publication in 
the Building Field Reaching 


Dealers Exclusively 







It is the most effective and economical method offered 
producers of all kinds of building supplies to tie up 
their advertising to contractors and builders with the 
distributor from whom contractors buy the materia’s 
they use in the construction of every type of building. 


These dealers are the best class of merchants in this 
industry—they control millions of dollars of trade— 
they are helping hundreds of manufacturers to extend 
their sales. 


In your advertising plans for 1919 you can’t afford to 
overlook these dealers—nor the influence of the publica- 
tion which they recognize as the ‘‘dealer’s own paper.” 


Building Supply News 
612 Federal Street Chicago 





























Offset Papers 


That Work 


We were the pioneers in pro- 
ducing papers for color printing 
on the offset press 


These papers were perfected 
with the co-operation of lithog- 
raphers as the offset process 
was developed, and they be- 
came and remain the standard 
papers for offset color printing. 


CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK’ 


HHuyyO DOAN 
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Huge Savings of 
Newsprint 


T is estimated that a total of 

5,094,926 copies of newspapers 
per week, or over 23,000,000 per 
month, were saved by publishers 
during September, as compared 
with the month of June. These 
figures appear in a statement is- 
sued by G. J. Palmer, chief of 
the newspaper section of the Pulp 
and Paper Division of the War 
Industries Board, and refer only 
to 340 out of 473 daily and Sun- 
day papers of over 10,000 circu- 
lation. The wastage in left-overs, 
free copies, returns, etc., was re- 
duced nearly four and a half mil- 
lion copies a month in the week- 
day editions of eleven New York 
dailies. On all dailies Mr. Palmer 
estimates there was a saving ef- 
fected of 10,000 tons per month. 

“When it is realized,” he said, 
“that this accomplishment has been 
brought about from a standing 
start about August 1, publishers 
may readily realize that they, as 
well as the public, are indebted 
to Director T. E. Donnelley, of 
the Pulp and Paper Division, and 
the Publishers’ War Committee 
for promulgating a set of rules 
that has done much to stabilize 
the industry while accomplishing 
its main purpose of conserving 
newsprint. 

“I entered upon my duties as 
Chief of the Newspaper Section 
on October 2, and in administer- 
ing these rules, I have had upper- 
most in mind the uniform enforce- 
ment of the rules so that injustice 
to any publisher might be avoided. 
The much to be desired armistice 
cut short the activitv of the Sec- 
tion before this could become an 
accomplished fact, and it is with 
sincere reluctance that I drop the 
reins while apparently so much 
is left that might be accomplished 
in behalf of the business in which 
we are all most interested.” 








J. W. Booth’s New Position 


James W. Booth, at one time adver- 
tising manager of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, has been made advertising 
manager of Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. 
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The Notion and 


Novelty Review 


The Recognized Authority 
in Its Field 


Reaches both large and small 
retailers in every State and 
also thoroughly covers the 
jobbing trade. Has substan- 
tial circulation in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and 
South America. 


Advertising Rates and Detailed 
Information upon Application. 


The Haire Publishing Co. 


Also publishers of DRESS ESSEN- 
TIALS and THE CORSET AND 
UNDERWEAR REVIEW. 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















Sales and 
Advertising 
Executive 


—If you have need of a man 
qualified by education and 
experience to direct or assist 
in the direction of sales and 


. advertising plans and other 


phases of merchandising, I 
would be glad to make an 
apvointment with you. : 
want to connect with some 
progressive firm who can use 
a man with brains and en- 
ergy and will pay a salary 
commensurate with ability. 


Address 
E. W., Box 251 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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Will Publish a 
Edition 

A Portuguese edition of El Enge- 
nicro y Contratista, published in New 
York by Dodwell & Company, Ltd., will 
be issued beginning in January. It will 
be published monthly, for circulation in 
Brazil, Portugal and Portuguese colonies 
in Africa. 

A. L. Marsh, for eleven years east- 
ern representative of Engineering and 
Contracting, Chicago, was recently ap- 
pointed general business manager of /:/ 
Ingeniero y Contratiste 


Portuguese 


Warns Against Style Protec- 
tion by Patent 
A patent suit filed against Bellas, 
Hess & Co., by Lane Bryant, Inc., both 
of New York, was recently dismissed 
by Judge Augustus N. Hand in the 
United States District Court, with a 
warning against attempts to impede 
trade by seeking to protect current 
styles by mechanical patents. 
“The protection of current styles 


novelty by mechanical 
patents would be a serious burden to 
business and give a temporary control 
over the market by one manufacturer 
vf clothing that can be said in no proper 
sense to encourage invention, but rather 
to impede trade,” declared Judge Hand. 

The plaintiff in the suit alleged that 


of no. especial 
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the defendant was infringing upon its 
patent rights in marketing dresses of a 
certain design which were alleged to be 
protected by the plaintiff’s patents. 
Judge Hand ruled that the dresses 
manutactured by the plaintiff under the 
patents in suit as well as the garments 
marketed by the defendant involved no 
particular inventive features but merely 
embodied the style ideas current at the 
time. The line was put on the market 
by the plaintiff in 1911 and Bellas, 
Hess & Co., began distributing similar 
garments the following season. 


Joins A. H. 


Sickler Company 


Ralph S. Dunne, formerly Montreal 
representative of Brigden’s Limited, 
later sales manager for the Oswald 
Press, and then associated with the 
Cheltenliam Press, both of New York 


will join the executive force of the 
A. H. Sickler Company, Philadelphia 
printer. 

Plainfield ‘“‘Courier-News” Ap- 

pointment 

Wallace Zimmerman, who has _ been 
associated with the Arkenberg Special 
Agency, New York, has been appointed 


of the Plainfield, 
He is the son of 
the New York 


advertising manager 

-» Courier-News. 
‘Alfred Zimmerman, of 
World. 








vertisers. 


%™ GUGLER - 


ed HidaterepuWe)ablon on 


Lithographed WindowTrims 


The brilliant coloring and striking effects 
possible with lithography arenowhere seen 
to better advantage than in the remarkably 
effective window trims which we have de- 
signed and executed for well-known ad- 
The exceptional display value 
of these lithographed trims and their beauty and 
appropriateness insure the dealer’s making the 
fullest possible use of them. 

We shall be glad to send samples of some of our 
recent achievements to those who are interested. 


THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Milwaukee and Chicago 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO. 
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Publishers! 
White i is the Big Leak 


In Your Business? 


Wasteful circulation methods are perhaps more 
difficult to detect than extravagant practices in 
any other line. It may be the things you are 
leaving undone that constitute the business 
“luxury” you cannot afford—it may be the 
things you are doing. You may have a per- 
fectly conscientious clerk who signs himself 

“Circulation Manager” and you think you are 
saving money because you pay him a small 
salary. With the right circulation policy and 
proper guidance he will become an asset to you 
instead of a liability. But right now your man 
lacks the experience as well as the inspiration 
that comes with the incentive to do things. 
Perhaps you invest too little in advertising. 
Perhaps you let the Circulation Department 
“run itself,” because your circulation seems too 
small to justify your paying enough to engage 
a thoroughly trained and successful Circulation 
Man. At the same time you may be “burning 
up” more money than the salary of a good man 
on unnecessary newsstand returns alone. Also, 
your publication may be under-priced, or it may 
be over-priced. Again, your “net” may be so 
high that volume is reduced to a point where 
overhead eats it up. On the other hand, your 
net may be lower than production costs warrant 
and the fear of losing circulation has prevented 
your getting the net to which you are entitled. 
In any case you are losing money, and 


You need the services of a Circulation MAN, 
with the fundamental knowledge, the vision and 
the courage to prescribe what should be done. 
This is where I come in with my fifteen years’ 
successful record as Manager of Agents and as 
Director of Circulation for some of the largest 
magazines in the country. For 5% years I have 
maintained a million and a quarter circulation 
on one prominent magazine. I am resigning 
in order to grow and to cash in on my experi- 
ence. Besides acting in an advisory capacity 
for a moderate retainer fee for a year, I am 
prepared to handle, on commission, your agents’ 
or your circularizing or other special promotion 
campaigns. I can serve a limited clientele. 


, . . 

Here’s Just one instance: I persuaded a certain 
publisher to raise his net to a large subscrip- 
tion producer 6c above the highest rate he 
thought it possible to charge and hold the busi- 
ness. Six cents is not much—but it saved the 
publisher $4,800.00 in one season. 


or confidential interview please address: 
“V,” Box 249, Printers’ Ink, New York City, N. Y. 
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When, Where, How and Why? 
Philadelphians who wish truthful 
and brief answers know that 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Is 
‘‘Always Reliable’’ 


























TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE ADVERTISING 


SPECIAL AGENCY 


We represent the leading For- 
eign Language Newspapers 
throughout the United States— 
all that is worth while in the 
foreign language field, without 
waste or duplication. 











CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE 


Our many years of specializa- 
tion in this field makes our serv- 
ice department a valuable co- 
operator for advertising agen- 
cies desirous of reaching Amer- 
ica’s foreign speaking public. 









We Make Foreign Language Advertising Pay the Advertiser 









Consult Us on Your Next Appropriation 
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Will Prices Suddenly 
Drop? 


RE prices that during war- 
times have climbed with 
mechanical regularity destined to 
drop with parachute suddenness 
now hostilities have ceased? 
This momentous question was 
discussed in detail at a joint 
meeting of the National Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
National Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation at Atlantic City, Decem- 
ber 9 to 13. The consensus of 
opinion, strengthened by guaran- 
tees of several individual manu- 
facturers, was that prices will re- 
main at their present level for 
some months, and that any break 
in the market would be disastrous. 
Before the conference was held, 
considerable apprehension prevail- 
ed among the jobbing trade due to 
the fact that dealers were not 
buying despite stocks being light. 
Expectation of snarp price reduc- 
tions was given as the cause. 
Committees of both manufac- 
turers and jobbers exchanged 
views and when such firms as E. 
C.: Atkins & Co., Inc., and Fav- 
ette R. Plumb & Co. promised ab- 
solute guarantees of price main- 
tenance for ninety days and Rem- 
ington Arms-Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company guaranteed for 
one year, the jobbers were frank 
to express their confidence in the 
future. The impression given by 
Government representatives pres- 
ent at the conference was also 
one of gratification that there 
would be no tendency to force 
prices unnaturally back to their 
old time level, saying that a slid- 
ing market would be a “red rag” 
to labor. Adiustment must be 
imperceptible rather than sudden. 
Jobbers and retailers will buy 
carefully, but with assurance, is 





’ the opinion of officials of the two 


associations. Prices cannot drop 
it is explained, until overhead 
costs, materials and the price of 
labor have been adjusted to pres- 
ent sales volume. On the other 
hand, there is every possibility of 
further increases on certain spe- 
cial lines. 
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% 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Judged by statistics or 
judged by any other 
test, The Atlanta 
Journal is indicated 
for nearly every ad- 
vertising campaign 
placed in Georgia. 


Advertising in The 
Journal sells the goods. 





No. & of a series 











Eight Farms to the Bank 


The active officers of the banks on our 
subscription list average owning eight 
farms to the bank. The directors own 
many more farms. The man who makes 
something of use to the farmer can ad- 
vertise it profitably in The Northwest- 
ern Banker. 


The Northwestern Banker 


Clifford De Puy, Publisher 
Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


George A. Gibbs, cashier, State poms 
of Farley, Iowa, says: “It will 
gratifying to you to learn of the seuah 
number of replies received in response 
to the ad in last month’s Northwestern 
Banker. The inquiries came from the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Iowa. 
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Findlay Advertising Manager 
Toronto “Globe” 


Wm. Findlay of the Ottawa Journal 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Toronto Globe, and will assume 
his duties there next month. Mr. Find- 
lay was for many years vice-president 
and manager of ‘the Ottawa Free Press 
and when it was amalgamated with the 


Ottawa Journal he supervised the re- 
organization of the business depart- 
ments. He has disposed of his Ottawa 


newspaper interests to his partner in the 
Free Press, Norman Smith, now vice- 
president of the Ottawa Journal. He 
will be succeeded as business manager 
of the Journal by Lieut.-Col. R. F. 


Parkinson, D. S. O., now in charge of 

the Canadian War Records Office in 

London. 

Reconstruction Speakers in 
Detroit 

The Adcraft Club of Detroit, has 


planned a series of reconstruction ad- 
vertising talks. C. L. Forgey, adver- 











FOREIGN TRADE 


Can best be reached by 
direct mail advertising in 
foreign languages. 


LET US HELP YOU 


We are specialists in com- 

piling and issuing Books, 

Publications and Catalogs 
in foreign languages. 


At it'since 1892 


National Printing & Publishing Co. 
2100 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 


+t ae Paper Clip on the market 


Recommended by efficiency experts. 


Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 

Packed 10,000 to the Box. 
10,000. .ccccccccccs l5e per 1,000 
GO,000. cots -cocce 10c¢ per 1,000 
arr 8c per 1.000 
5 Se 7c per 1.000 

1,000,006. .cccccccecss 6%c per 1,000 


Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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tising manager of Berry Bros., will 
speak Seseaber 19, and Lee Anderson, 
vice-president and commercial manager 
of the Hupp Motor Corporation at 
noon on December 26. Succeeding 
talks will be given by Harry Mason, ad- 
vertising manager of Parke- Davis & 
Co.,. J. Mills, sales manager of J. 
L. Hudson Co., L. B. Dudley, of the 
Federal Truck Co., and Howard Glenn, 
of the Detroit Stove Co. 


Charles H. Norton Returns as 
General Manager 
Charles H. 


Norton, formerly director 
of the service department of Collins 
Publicity Service, Philadelphia, has re- 
turned to that organization as general 
manager. For six months he has been 
acting as secretary in the industrial de- 
partment of the International Commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Norton will retain his post with 
the Y. M. C. A., giving particular _at- 
tention to publicity work in spreading 
the service of the organization to in- 
dustrial plants throughout the country. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURERS 
For the last five years I have sold 
goods to dealers, done missionary 
work on consumers, analyzed mar- 
kets, planned advertising cam- 
paigns, written booklets, magazine 
and trade paper advertising. At 
present with one of the largest, 
most progressive agencies of the 
country, but I want to get back to 
New England; 28 years old and 
happily married. Could help you 
increase your sales as advertising 
manager or assistant to President 
or Sales Manager. “C. M.,” Box 

248, Printers’ Ink. 
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SPECIALIZING IN WINDOW 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING, 











Complete Trims, Cut 
Outs, Panel Back 
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NOVEMBER 


was a Record Month for 


Syracuse’s Fastest Growing 
Newspaper 


Circulation 
EVENING EDITION SUNDAY EDITION 


(Average) (Average) 


Nov. 1917, 38,786 copies | Nov. 1917, 57,157 copies 
Nov. 1918, 47,364 copies | Nov. 1918, 66,253 copies 


GAIN .... 8,578 copies | GAIN . .. 9,098 copies 





Display Advertising 
EVENING EDITION SUNDAY EDITION 


Nov. 1917, 439,236 lines | Nov. 1917, 162,834 lines 
Nov. 1918, 456,372 lines | Nov. 1918, 186,746 lines 


GAIN ... 17,136 lines | GAIN... 23,912 lines 


Eighty Cents of every Dollar invested in Advertising 
in THE EVENING HERALD goes into territory 
within 25 miles of Syracuse. Seventy Cents of 
THE SUNDAY HERALD Advertising Dollar is 


invested in the same territory. 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 


Member A. B. C. 
Foreign Representatives: 
N. M. SHEFFIELD, Special Agency N. M. SHEFFIELD, Special Agency 
Tribune Bldg. Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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The Exporters’ Review 
Reaches 


The Buyers in all the Export Com- 
mission Houses, American and For- 
eign Consuls, Boards of Trade, Cham- 
bers of Commerce,, etc., throughout 
the world. Active Importers in For- 
eign countries. The largest manufac- 
turers of the United States. Steam- 
ship, Railroad and Express compa- 
nies, Marine Insurance companies, 
Banks, etc., Freight Brokers, For- 
warders, etc. 

If you are interested in reaching the above classes, 


either as consumers or as Buyers for Export, ask us 
for further particulars, 


PUL ee 


RS. ENCICLORA DIA. C 

















Has Your Copy-Series a Key-Note? 


An Agency Principal Tells a Client Why This Is Essential 


By S. Roland Hall 


REVIEWER of advertising 

campaigns wrote recently that 
“the failure to isolate the big talk- 
ing point is the fatal hitch in many 
an advertising campaign.” 

That is an apt way of express- 
ing the thought. But I like to 
think of the. “big talking point” 
as the “key-note”—a note that will 
dominate and stand out through- 
out the entire performance. 

We are forever, in my judg- 
ment, fooling ourselves in this 
constant comparison of advertis- 
ing with oral or face-to-face sell- 
ing. The intent to sell may be 
just as strong in printed advertis- 
ing as in oral salesmanship but the 
big difference lies in the fact that 
in face-to-face work we have our 
prospect right before us and his 
courtesy will impel him often to 
give attention to many details that 
you can’t force him to read. 

Every seasoned advertising man 
has had the experience of confer- 
ring with an advertiser or an ad- 
vertising committee that pores 
and fusses over every word and 
detail of a piece of copy without 
giving any thought to the impor- 
tant question of whether there is 
a note to the appeal that stands 
out simply and that will be identi- 
fied with what has gone before 
and that which will come there- 
after. 

Just a short time ago an East- 
ern agency man became concerned 
about this tendency on the part 
of one of his clients, and to set 
the client right he prepared a sort 
of brief, with exhibits, that dem- 
onstrated the various points made. 
That document proved to be such 
an interesting one to me that I 
asked permission to reproduce a 
part of it. 

Said the agency man: 

“In criticizing copy, the worst 
mistake, and the easiest, made by 
the average person, is to spend 
too much time over individual ad- 
vertisements, 


and too little time 
155 


on the general plan of copy for 
the whole campaign. 

“One of the most striking char- 
acteristics of the biggest and most 
successful advertisers is that they 
are very deliberate and critical in 
fixing upon a plan for their ad- 
vertising as a whole, but very 
quick to pass upon the separate 
picces of copy as they are fitted 
into the plan. 

“One of the chief advantages 
of advertising is its cumulative 
effect. We buy a series of in- 
sertions rather than spend all 
our money in one issue, in order 
to make upon the reader an im- 
pression of continuity, in order 
to develop gradually an idea about 
the product. 


COPY RELATION 


“Much of this advantage is lost, 
however, if the copy is not planned 
for continuity also. To hop about 
from one idea to another is waste- 
ful. The only way to guard 
against this is to decide upon the 
copy, not one piece at a time, but 
in series. No piece of copy should 
be considered merely on its own 
merits, but in its relation to the. 
carrying forward of the prede- 
termined idea. 

“In actual execution, one piece 
of copy may differ very radically 
from the one which went before, 
but the underlying thought, the 
impression which it is designed to 
leave upon the reader, should be 
absolutely in harmony with the 
series, 

“Anyone can prove the truth of 
this to himself by thinking of 
those advertisers who have made 
the strongest impression upon him ; 
in almost every case, upon looking 
up their advertisements, he will 
find a similarity of ideas extend- 
ing over a considerable period. 

“Broadly, speaking, all copy mo- 
tives may be classified as follows: 

1—Educational for the industry 
of which the advertiser is a part: 
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Opportunity for 
Big Calibre 


Salesmen 


A large organization manu- 
facturing a product of staple 
character for household use, 
which has back of it big 
national and local advertising, 
will consider applications for 
the positions of Managers 
in the Southern Territory, 
embracing Georgia, North 
Carclina, South Carolina, Flo- 
rida, and Alabama, the New 
England Territory, and the 
Missouri and surrounding 
territory. The necessary quali- 
fications are successful selling 
record, managerial ability, 
lack of aversion to hard 
work, and broad acquaint- 
ance with jobbers and retail- 
ers in the grocery, drug, and 
hardware lines. 


To the man who can meas- 
ure up to our requirements, 
we offer a substantial drawing 
account and a liberal commis-~ 
sion on sales, which success- 
ful handling of the territory 
will turn into a most attractive 
annual income. 


The position is a big one 
and only a man of big calibre 
can fill it. 


Address letter stating full 
particulars regarding your sell- 
ing experience and acquaint- 
ance with jobbing and retail 
trade to “E. J.,” Box 247, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“Examples: the Winchester 
Arms advertising and the Dupont 
Powder advertising of trap shoot- 
ing, the Cement Manufacturers’ 
Associational advertising, etc. 

“Obviously, your advertising 
need not to any great degree be 
aimed at increasing the habit 
generally. 

“2—Educational with regard to 


the advertiser’s own institution: 
“Examples: Your first two 
pages. 


“The exact extent to which edu- 
cational advertising need be car- 
ried for any institution cannot be 
decided to a mathematical cer- 
tainty, but is to a considerable ex- 
tent a matter of common sense 
and good judgment. We are all 
that your copy so far 
showing the foundation and 
growth of the business, and out- 
lining the points that have been 
for this growth, are 


| sufficient for the time being, so 


far as the educational idea is con- 
cerned. 

“3—Competitive with regard to 
promoting some special merchan- 
dising idea through the sales de- 
partment: 

“To appreciate just what this 
means, one must be behind the 
scenes and understand the reason 
for the advertising. For instance, 
the Graton & Knight advertising 
seems more or less commonplace 
and lacking in punch until one 
knows that there were certain 


| practices in the leather-belting in- 
| dustry which Graton & Knight 


| turned 
| through 


| under the I 
| "npear 


to their own advantage 
the mere featuring of 
‘stondardized belting.’ 

“The signature of ‘The Dealer’ 
advertising may 
far-fetched, yet through 
the merchandising of this signa- 
ture by the I salesmen, the 
number of their dealers was al- 
most doubled (and the volume of 
business more than doubled) in 
a single year’s time. 

“The measure of the success of 
any advertisement is frequentlv 
not apparent upon the surface. A 
single piece of copy which seems 
to be open to plenty of criticism 
to the casual reader may be 
tremendously successful as part 
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The National Geographic Magazine 
desires to announce that 
on January I, 1919, 


Mr. George B. Bolton 








will take charge of the Eastern ter- 
ritory, succeeding Mr. Johnson M. 
Troxell. 


The New York Office of the 
Geographic is in the Century Build- 
ing, 1 West Thirty-fourth Street. 
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Business or{Sales Executive 
V 
0 
NOW AVAILABLE ¢ 
i 
Can assume general management of business or will take com- . 
plete charge of distribution of product. 
As an executive official exercising complete authority have had f 
broad and thorough experience not only in. general business, t 
but specifically in organization and business building along 
constructive lines, developing men, sales promotion, merchan- e 
dising and advertising. ; 
Have supervised departmental details from counting-room to t 
factory, established and operated branch offices and have : 
trained and directed traveling salesmen. 
Resourceful, with foresight, _ udgment and initiative, can meet k 
rising costs, cope with the changing labor and business situa- c 
tion and produce results, 
American, 38 years old, married, irreproachable character and ¢ 
reputation. 
Permanent connection desired with concern of solid financial A 
standing offering a clear future. I 
Interview solicited, principals only. 
t 
x « . ’ 
Address :{Executive, Box 250, care Printers’ Ink 
é 
a 
( 











TICONDEROGA PULP & | 
PAPER CO. , 


Quality 


Colonia! Offset 
Special Magazine 
Antique Laid 


| 
Music | 
Machine Finish ! 
Eggshell | 
School Text | 





Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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of a series which has put across 
a big merchandising campaign be- 
hind the scenes. Any of us can 
pick up a magazine and wonder 
why so and so used what appears 
on its face to be so poor a piece 
of copy, when, as a matter of fact, 
if we knew the whole truth re- 
garding the entire campaign, of 
which this piece of copy was a 
part, we might marvel at the as- 
tuteness of the advertiser. 
“There does not appear, how- 
ever, to be in your advertisement 
any special merchandising plan 
to be put across at this time. 
“We, therefore, come to the 
kind of advertising which is most 


_ common. 


“4—-Competitive with regard to 
one or more features of the prod- 
uct itself as compared with com- 
peting products: 

“Before discussing the applica- 
tion of this kind of advertising to 
your business, let us point out that 
in preparing copy in any of the 
above classifications there are 
again any number of possible sub- 
divisions. 

“Under competitive copy, we 
may find numerous sub-divisions 
such as: 

“(a) Baldly descriptive or cata- 
logue copy. 

“(b) Aggressive, comparative 


copy. 

“(c) Atmosphere or suggestive 
copy. 
“(d) Human-interest copv. 

“(e) Poster or remindatory 
copy, etc., etc. 

“In treatment and layout, also, 
there is still further variety in 
the proportions of illustration to 
text, the amount of display, the 
character of illustration, etc. 

“The point that we wish to em- 
phasize in all of this is that it is 
highly unwise to waste time on 
wording, on layout, on the manner 
of expression generally, until after 
the central idea, or underlying 
thought, is decided—until we know 
exactly what the copy is expected 
to accomplish. 

“Your slogan is, in our opinion, 
the best ever used by a manufac- 
turer. Just at present, however, 
it is costing money to make this 
slogan known, and it is the part 
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Morning 


Record, 
Meriden, 
Conn. 


has over 


35 Per Cent. 
More 
Circulation 


PROVED, than the other 
local paper CLAIMS 


Record’s Sworn NET PAID 
six months ending Sept. 30, 1918 


6,648 


The Record is THE ONLY 
Meriden paper that is a 
member of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 
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NameHere/ 
Send it to your 
customers as a 
“New Year 
Compliment !”’ 
Distribute them 
thru your office! 
Keep The 


STANDARD 
&J on your desk ! 







It reminds you of appointments to be kept, 
obligations to be met, letters to be written, 


Large memo space ; expired leaves fold back 
Finished in Black ; Nickel Arch ; Rubber Feet 
Send 75c for Sample 
Special Quantity Prices on Request 


EDWARD KIMPTON CO. 
60 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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One of America’s Greatest Advertising Men has said: 


“The American newspaper owes its strength to its Local 


sufficiency. 
reflector of Local sentiment. 
enterprise. 
corder of Local endeavor. 


It is the palladium of Local interests. 


It is the 


It is the stimulator of Local 
It is the booster of Local talent. 


It is the re- 


It is the herald of Local ambition, 


All these things it is, should be and will continue to be.” 


The Home Daily Newspapers 
of 


New England 


QUICK WORKERS—RAPID PRODUCERS 


invite advertisers to try out their first sectional campaign 
in New England which will prove the truths asserted above. 


The section is ideal for trial campaigns as its people are well- 
to-do, receptive to advertising, quick to embrace a good thing, 
and the home dailies have the confidence of their readers. 


‘These 15 cities and their Home dailies may be used with 


FIFTEEN LEADERS 


in 15 of the best cities 


profit. 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily and Sunday Circulation 11,083 net 


paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 


Daily circulation 23,971 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
A. B. C. Daily Circulation 10,268 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 
} UNION 2 
MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION ana 
Daily circulation 25,000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS, SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 6,027 


Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,562 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
LOWELL, MASS. COURIER CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 18,145 net 

Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,949 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 

Daily Circulation 36,623 

Population 190,000, with suburbs 250,000 
AT] DAILY 

TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE 

Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A.B.C. 

Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 

PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 23,526 A. B. C. 
Audit 

Serves territory of 130,000. 

SE - Cc OST and 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST and. 
Daily Circulation 43,434 net A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 25,389 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, Ct; DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10,000—3c copy 
Population 30,000, with suburbs 60,000 
MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 4 120 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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_ casual reader. 


of wisdom to dress it up with , 


good, strong, attractive copy. Ulti- 
mately, however, it is quite possi- 
ble that this slogan, when used in 
connection with a strong illustra- 
tion with very little text to ac- 
company it, will have greater copy 
value than all else that could pos- 
sibly be written. Your advertising 
will then be in a class with that of 
Old Dutch Cleanser, Cream of 
Wheat, Gold Medal Flour, Hup- 
mobile, and the few other adver- 
tisers who are wise enough and 
courageous enough to do com- 
petitive advertising of the poster 
type. 

“Let us at present, however, fix 
our minds upon the six months 
just ahead, adopt a central thought 
and decide upon a series of copy 


ideas which we will stick to be-' 


cause they are safe, and not allow 
ourselves to be tempted away from 
them by other ideas which do not 
fit into the series.” 

None of this interesting argu- 
ment is, of course, intended to 
belittle the advertiser’s concern to 
have every little detail of each ad- 
vertisement as nearly right as pos- 
sible. There may be legal or other 
reasons for having part of an 
advertisement uninteresting to the 
Then, of course, 
there is the occasional reader who 
will have sufficient interest in what 
the advertiser offers to read the 
entire message carefully. But 
when periodicals carry several 
hundred advertisements it is ob- 
vious that in most cases the reader 
will retain just an impression of 
the keynote of the copy—the big 
thought that is carried along 
through a season, maybe for sea- 
son after season, so that though 
he has only a passing interest in 
our product he will readily re- 
member it as “The Varnish That 
Won’t Turn White,” “The Auto- 
mobile With the Air-cooled En- 
gine,” “The Typewriter That 
Makes No Noise” or in some other 


equally distinctive way. 





Leonard W. Smith, for two years past 
in charge of copy and plans for the 
Dunlap-Ward _Advertisin —_ any, 
Cleveland, has joined the Powers-House 
Company of that city. 
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TO REACH 


The Consumer 
The Retail Dealer 
The Wholesale Dealer 


These three in the business tri- 
angle are all reached and influ- 
enced towards your product when 
you advertise in the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The only afternoon daily news- 
paper. 

The largest daily circulation in its 
state. 

The greatest sales force in 


PORTLAND 


MAINE’S GREATEST CITY 





Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——New York——Chicago 


Conmnetivan’ s 
Greatest 
Manufacturing 
City 


BRIDGEPORT 


Full ninety per cent of ALL 





of Bridgeport’s newspaper- 


reading families are daily 
readers of The 


Post ai Telegram 


Move your merchandise in 
this great market by utilizing 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New York———Chicago 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PusBLIsHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mavison Avenug, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and ‘Treasurer, R. W. LAwRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. el 
Chicage Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk TAYLor, 
Manager. ‘I'clephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius Maruews, Manager. 
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Koun, Manager. 
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D. McKunney, Manager. 
prt Office: 1G Regent Street, S.W., 
Kertce, Manager. 
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G.W. 


Montmartre, 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. ‘Ten 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 
Advertising rates; Page, $80; 
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Classified 45 cents a line—net. 
$225. After January 1, 1919: 
rate, 50 cents. 
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Keep One 


A short time ago 

PRINTERS INK 

“— on the published an ar- 
orpse ticle entitled 


“Has German Propaganda Died 
with the War?” which has pro- 
duced some interesting comment. 
On the one hand we have the man 
who says “Of course not! It’s as 
lively as ever, and why ask such a 
superfluous question?” On_ the 
other side is a correspondent who 
writes to say that obviously Ger- 
man propaganda is at an end, and 
it is nonsense to assume anything 
else. 

PRINTERS’ INK wishes it could 
share the optimism of Professor 
Henry C. Emery, whose intern- 
ment by Germany and subsequent 
release were an international sen- 
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sation. Professor Emery writes 
to Printers’ INK that “I cannot 
any longer take the danger of 
German propaganda or German 
competition as seriously as some 
people do. I have never consid- 
ered them a particularly intelli- 
gent people, and do not see why 
we should be afraid of them.” 

It is true that if Germany es- 
tablishes a genuine Socialist re- 
public, her foreign trade will be 
on an entirely different footing 
from past efforts. Socialists, op- 
posed on principle to interest on 
invested capital either at home or 
abroad, would engage in foreign 
trade only to the extent necessary 
to bring into Germany needed 
products from abroad which can- 
not be produced at home; and the 
State would be practically the 
only exporter. But it is a very 
curious type of Socialist republic 
which Germany has so far shown 
signs of creating, and with some 
very curious elements mixed up 
in it. And in the meantime, we 
have the “appeal of the German 
women” to Mrs. Wilson and Jane 
Addams, which George Creel pro- 
nounced to be propaganda impure 
and unsimple; we have the anti- 
British sentiment which, so the 
American Defense Society claims, 
German agents are spreading 
among American soldiers and 
sailors at the present time; and 
from within the borders of the 
troubled Fatherland we hear now 
and then of plans for the resus- 
citation of business, which are 
anything but pacific in character. 

Moreover, what about the Ger- 
man residents of other lands? 
They are not restricted by the 
doctrines of any Socialist state 
which Germany herself may cre- 
ate; and since they have never 
been bound by any sort of ethical 
code in the past, who will under- 
take to say that they have had a 
change of heart? Mr. J. W. San- 
ger tells us how German business 
men in South America have in- 
troduced dirt into specimens of 
American dyes, and stolen—mor- 
ally if not  legally—American 
trade-marks. Nor have we heard 
that the German plans to use 
neighboring European neutral 
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countries as cat’s-paws in selling 
camouflaged German goods have 
been stopped. 

While there’s no need for us to 
grow hysterical over threatened 
German competition of the “good 
old” German brand, neither should 
we go to sleep on our job. We 
want to sell American goods in a 
fair, square way, on their merits, 
in the markets of the world; and 
it is up to us to demand that our 
competitors do the same. 





Chain Stores Chain stores that 


or Exclusive have _ achieved 


their greatest 
Agents? success in the big 


centres of population change their 
tactics somewhat when endeavor- 
ing to break into the small town 
market. 

Conversely, manufacturers ac- 
customed to selling through coun- 
try agencies find when besieging 
the metropolitan market that mer- 
chandising conditions and habits 
of purchasing being so radically 
different, a change in distributive 
plans is often desirable. 

The chain store is opening sub- 
agencies and the national manu- 
facturer is developing a chain of 
retail stores. 

This movement—while still in 
its embryonic stages—is_ signifi- 
cant because it suggests the tend- 
ency of departing from a blanket 
plan and adjusting one’s sales 
policy to the immediate market 
conditions. 

A national advertiser selling 
through exclusive agents wonder- 
ed why he was never able to build 
a fair volume of trade in cities 
like Albany, Youngstown, Peoria, 
Lexington, etc. An investigation 
was made and the fact estab- 
lished that in cities of this size, 
consumers of this manufacturer’s 
product—who happened to be 
mechanics — didn’t purchase 
through the small exclusive deal- 
er with fancy prices and spot 
cash policies, but from the big 


\. jobber who extended credit on a 


slim margin. 

Dealers, agents, jobbers. retail 
stores, all have their legitimate 
function to perform. The big 
idea is to choose which is best 
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suited to certain conditions. That 
a combination of methods is often 
to be recommended is evidenced 
by the action of both chain stores 
and advocates of the exclusive 
agency, who advancing as one 
does in the Virginia Reel, bow 
politely ‘and exchange partners. 





What of It has been re- 
Returning ™a@tked on sev- 

1 occasions 
Officers? 4. 


; that many of the 
men returning from the trenches 


will not again be content to oc- 


cupy “under-dog” jobs, and that 
accustomed to the restless activity 
of warfare, they will fight shy of 
the musty counting house, the 
stuffy workroom and the narrow 
confines of the retail shop. They 
will crave fresh air, variety and 
personal independence. And the 
figures recently published bv the 
Canadian Department of Soldier’s 
Civil Re-establishment indicate 
that a high percentage of the ex- 
Hun hunters will migrate to the 
fertile farm and expansive prai- 
ries. 

But what of the officers? 

Many of these young men, pre- 
viously filling subordinate posi- 
tions, after attending officers’ 
training camps and having ex- 
perienced the novel sensation of 
commanding men, have develoned 
an executive ability, a capacity for 
leadership, which, if directed along 
proper channels, can be of im- 
measurable value to the respec- 
tive communities to which they 
will soon return. 

It is interesting, therefore, to 
learn of the proposed campaign 
of the Life Insurance Officers’ As- 
sociation—an organization com- 
prising about 150 indenendent 
firms—to endeavor to convince 
part of the 200.000 and more com- 
missioned officers of different 
branches of the service that the 
selling of life insurance offers the 
greatest opportunity to capitalize 
their newly-acquired self-reliance 
and executive abilitv. and satisfy 
their new-born desire for per- 
sonal indenendence. 

“The Business Value of the 
Ability to Command,” is the title 
of a book fresh from the press 
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over the signature of “The Great- 
est Business in the World”—with- 
out mention being made of any 
insurance concern or organization. 
The books will be distributed on 
allotment by the individual mem- 
bers of the Association. , 

“Your old clothes w-n’t fit you 
when the war is over,” the text 
runs. “You have a new chest 
measure. Your mental, moral 
and ethical chest measure has 
been expanded. You _ breathe 
deeper in every way. But there 
is something else. You have de- 
veloped the ability to command. 
What are you going to do with 
it? 

This last question could well be 
addressed to all advertisers, sell- 
ers and makers of merchandise. 
What are you going to do about 
it? 





Advertising Why is it that 
and persons who are 


Co-operation insured in mu- 


tual life insur- 
ance companies, who have ac- 
counts in a savings bank and who 
may belong to other co-operative 
or semi-co-operative bodies are 
not greater boosters for the en- 
terprise? 

Since, in a sense, they partici- 
pate in the profits of the business, 
it would be supposed that they 
would take an interest in helping 
to increase those profits. One 
would think that they would be- 
come voluntary missionaries in 
behalf of the cause. An explana- 
tion of the apathy of these people 
has a decided advertising inter- 
est. 

Probably the most notable co- 
operative success that the world 
has yet known is the co-operative 
stores in Great Britain. There 
are several reasons why they have 
succeeded, but one of the principal 
causes is the educational campaign 
which has been constantly carried 
on by the promoters of the move- 
ment. From the very first the 
Rochdale pioneers had their edu- 
cational fund, which was used in 
spreading the gospel of co-opera- 
tion. This fund has always been 
maintained, and it is easy to see 
that without it the movement 
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would not have climbed to its 
present heights. 

People will not buy a product, 
join a society or even believe in 
an idea until they are “sold” on 
the proposition. Desire must be 
created. This requires education, 
or in other words, advertising. 

Writing of this phase of the 
subject in his recently published 
book on co-operation, Emerson P. ° 
Harris says: 

“There are two kinds of pub- 
licity work which are essential to 
the proper conduct of a co-opera- 
tive store. Co-operative advertis- 
ing of goods and the store as an 
efficient distributing agency will 
generally be looked after by the 
store management. The business 
of the educational committee is to 
make converts to the co-operative 
idea, to confirm and more fully 
establish present believers, and to 
renew and strengthen the faith of 
those who may _ become _luke- 
warm.” 

What is true of the co-operative 
store is true of every co-operative 
enterprise and of every form of 
association activity. Man is not 
naturally a co-operative. He is 
inclined to be an individualist. He 
does not see the concrete advan- 
tages of all working together un- 
less the benefits of such action are 
constantly pointed out to him. 

Associations that have been suc- 
cessful in this country have seen 
the need of keeping their members 
“sold” on what is being accom- 
plished. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange keeps _ its 
grower members enthusiastic and 
keen for the organization by tell- 
ing them what the Exchange is 
doing and of the help it is giv- 
ing those who belong to it. If 
it were not for this educational 
work, the isolated member might 
lose interest, and gradually drop 
out. 

Where associations are not as 
active and as progressive as they 
should be, it will be fotind that 
there is not enough advertising to 
the members. 


W. F. Keckeisen, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the International Filter 
Co., has joined the staff of Russell T. 
Gray, Chicago. 
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NEW YORK 
$0 Madison Ave 


WM. H. RANKIN, President 
H. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
610 Riggs Bldg. 
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CHICAGO 
104 S. Michigan Ave, 


So 
Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


‘WILBUR D. NESBIT, Ist Vice-President 
ROBERT E. RINEHART, 2nd Vice-President 





“Success Breeds Success”’ 





E are all largely judged by 

the company we keep. 
“Birds of a feather flock together” 
is trite but true. 
The other day, at the end of a 
conference with the executives of 
one of our customers—a big, suc- 
cessful concern—one of the men 
did us the honor to express his 
satisfaction with our work: 
“You are a thousand per 
agency,” he said. 
(To have been called one hundred 
per cent would have been a great 
compliment. ) 
“And,” supplemented another of 
the executives, “you can rest as- 
sured that if it weren’t so, you 
wouldn’t be handling our business. 
We are successful ourselves and 
we want to do business only with 
successes.” 
Thank you, gentlemen, we are 
trying to merit your generous es- 
timate of us. 

> © © 


cent 


The company this agency keeps is 
the company of success. 

All our customers are successful, 
going concerns. 

And we have done, and are doing, 
our part to help make them more 
successful. 

They took us because we _ had 
demonstrated success ourselves. 
And our success comes from an 
ability and a willingness to think 
and do successfully. 





HE successful house hires 

successful executives who in 
turn hire successful employes to 
work under them. 


The sum total of the success of all 
the individuals thus employed, 
from office boy to _ president, 
makes the success of the house. 


Moreover, that concern invariably 
does business with (both buying 
from and selling to) other suc- 
cessful concerns. 


Thus success breeds success, and 
keeps successful company. 


It is wonderfully stimulating to 
have a customer tell us to our face 
that we are a “thousand per cent 
agency.” 


We have never dared to appraise 
ourselves up to that mark. 


But we do dare to know and to 
say that we are a business family 
of hard headed, hard thinking, 
hard working, practical advertis- 
ing men with the vision to see 
into, not merely up to, the selling 
problems of our customers. 


May we not discuss your advertis- 
ing and selling problems with you? 


Address: Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago or 
Washington, D. C. 




















































































































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


6 ys suggestion of the American 
Federation of Labor which ap- 
peals muchly to the Schoolmaster, 
is the recommendation that em- 
ployees indicate on the firm’s 
service flag, by a square surround- 
ing the star or some other device, 
the numver of employees. who 
have been taken back. 

“Most employers will be glad 
to do the right thing,” says the 
Federation’s secretary. “They 
were glad to show their patriot- 
ism or rather that of their men 
by hanging out these flags. Now 
let them show their patriotism 
by indicating what they have done 
for the men represented on these 
flags on their return. It is just 
as important as indicating by a 
gold star that one of the boys 
will never come back.” 

“i 

Every advertising agency with 
a newly-acquired account on its 
books has puzzled over the prob- 
lem of digging out of the ap- 
parently tongue-tied factory men 
the real and vital facts about the 
product which, properly handled, 
will make the bulliest sort of 
copy. To the agency man despair- 
ing over such a problem it often 
seems that the men who know 
can’t talk; and that the men who 
are willing to talk don’t seem to 
have the solid information which 
is wanted. 

The Schoolmaster thought of 
this the other day at Atlantic City 
as he watched what was to him 
one of the most interesting things 
about the Chamber of Commerce 
“Reconstruction Conference”—the 
way in which Jesse Neal, of the 
Associated Business Papers, and 
his subsidiary cohorts, got out 
their lively four-page daily cov- 
ering the news of the convention. 
Some genius had worked out the 
happy idea of making the secre- 
tary of every special committee 
session a man from the editorial 
office of a business paper cover- 
ing the same field in industry; and 
these men formed the staff of the 


paper. Hence the combination ™ 
1 


which would have made any old- 
time city editor go mad with de- 
lirious joy—a staff of men who 
not only knew the facts and had 
the expert’s broad background of 
knowledge on the subject, but 
also could put aforesaid facts in- 
to good readable shape with neat- 


ness and dispatch. And for an 
impromptu, off-hand convention 
newspaper, the result was a 


world-beater. 
ae 

The same thought came to the 
Schoolmaster again as he watched 
the recent New York conference 
of the American Academy of Po- 
litical Science. Probably the best 
“running story” of the sessions of 
the conference to appear in any 
New York daily appeared in the 
Socialist Call. Why? Because, 
presumably, the reporter for that 
publication spends his whole time 
dealing with the type of economic 
and social questions which were 
discussed at the conference; and 
to the reporter’s note-taking abili- 
ty, he added the enthusiastic in- 
terest of a student. Probably the 
same situation accounts for the 
fact, which the Schoolmaster has 
noticed, that in general one has 
to read the labor press to get an 
accurate reflex of what labor is 
thinking. 

There is a real suggestion here, 
as the Schoolmaster hopes he 
does not need to point out, for 
the man who is writing copy 
about a “difficult” product, wheth- 
er he be agency staff man or in 
the advertising department of the 
manufacturer. There isn’t a 
product made in America which 
doesn’t have interesting facts 
about it tucked away somewhere. 
Find the man who knows those 
facts, and then fish for them 
with all the angling skill you pos- 
sess. It doesn’t matter how bad- 
ly he expresses them, whether 
verbally or in writing. Once you 
get them, the rest is up to you! 

* * 


Yuletide spirit in the atmosphere 
and all restrictions save those of 
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‘Right Away, Sir” 


“Rapid Service” means all the name implies 
—Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 
type orders—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you wil find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 






























Have you received 


THIS BOOK? 


E HAVE tried to send this book to every- 

body in the country who is interested 

directly or indirectly in newspaper adver- 
tising. If by any chance you have not received 
a copy, please pardon us and send in your name 
at once. If you have received a copy but would 
like additional copies for the men in your office, let us know and we will send you as 
many copies as you can use to advantage. 


CINCINNATI—Facts and Figures 


Contains the information which you should have to realize the possibilities for 
profit in the Cincinnati market. 


Among the items treated are populations of all towns in the Greater Cincinnati territory; home 
owners: nationalities; industries; salaries and wages; living expenses; labor; climate; health record; 
transportation systems; public utilities; banks, war drive subscriptions; postal business; art institutions; 
hotels: amusements; musical activities; schools; Chamber of Commerce; jobbers and retailers; dealers 
in outlying territories, and the leading Cincinnati newspaper. Beautifu lly illustrated. 


As the edition is limited, be sure to write at once. Address the 
CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ALL 
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Gas plants are placed ahead of ‘‘Preferred 
industries” by the government in alloting 
coal storage—one of many indications of the 
importance of the industry covered by 


The GAS RECORD 


THE GAS MAN’S ae. —SEMI-MONTHLY 


Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
New York Office: 51 E.42d St. Tel. Murray Hill 1081 


Office Appliances 


The one journal which covers the field of office 
equipment. Two hundred twenty-five manufac- 
turers making use of every issue. Send ten 
cents for sample copy. The government does 
not permit us to send it free. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field, 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


A Profitable A. B. C. Medium for 

All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers 
and Dealers in Their Line. Address 


MILL SUPPLIES, 


587 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


American {iumberman 


Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 


National in circulation and editorial 
policy. Weekly markets through paid 
correspondents: largest circulation in 
lumber field; distinctive retail feat- 
ure **Realm of the Retailer’ written 
from the field. Adv. rates on request. 



































Charles Francis Press 


is especially equipped to handle 
and expedite orders for high grade 


PROCESS COLOR 
HOUSE ORGANS 


and kindred printing 
Service the very best 


Printing Crafts Building, New York City 


Sours AVE., 38rd to 34th Ste. 
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personal economy being removed, 
the Schoolmaster entered a men’s 
furnishing shop to select for a 
companion who affects giddy 
cravats, one of peculiarly kaleido- 
scopic colors. 

The Schoolmaster chose a de- 
sign distinguished by an_ inter- 
esting pattern of what appeared 
to be oriental symbols placed 
against a background of Floren- 
tine lake. The motif excited his 
curiosity and he wondered what 
it was all about. 

Turning to the reverse for fur- 
ther inspection, the Schoolmaster 
noticed a neat little two-colored 
tag on which appeared this com- 
forting explanation: 


Pencil—Cake of Ink—Sceptre 
Ancient Chinese Symbol of Long- 
evity 


“The souls of illustrious ances- 
tors are protecting you from all 
ills.” 


Although the Schoolmaster is 
somewhat addicted to retiring salt 
and pepper patterns with an oc- 
casional touch of subdued laven- 
der, and not at all superstitious, 
he fortnwith purchased an extra 
necktie—for himself, 

* * 

While on the subject of holi- 
day shopping and the gladness of 
giving, the Schoolmaster is re- 
minded of an odd situation which 
arose in Cleveland a couple of 
Christmases ago. 

For years it had been the cus- 
tom for costumed Santa Clauses 
to stand beside iron kettles hung 
from tripods, and solicit from tne 
passing throng contributions for 
the Salvation Army and _ other 
charitable institutions. Part of 
Santa’s equipment consisted of a 
tinkly little bell which he would 
energetically ring both to encour- 
age giving and to keep himself 
warm. 

A couple of years since, some 
misanthropic shop-keeper com- 
plained that the tintinabulation of 
the Christmas bells was putting 
a crimp in sales. Moreover, it 
was getting on his delicate nerves. 
So, at the request of the police, 
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wooden sticks were substituted, 
which the Santa Clauses tapped 
against the sides of the metal re- 
ceptacles. At once contributions 
fell off. Devoid of the traditional 
suggestion of Christmas cheer, 
the usual sentimental appeal was 
not made to the pocket-book. And 
this fact seems of peculiar inter- 
est as an indication of the psy- 
chology of the masses. 
* ok * 

The word “camouflage”—let’s 
vote it dropped permanently from 
our vocabulary—reminds your tu- 
tor of a queer exhjbition of (what 
do you say if you don’t call it 
c-m—fl-ge?) he observed in an 
industrial neighborhood at _ the 
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DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


A weekly publication read by the progressive 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
Livest in the field. Member A, B.C. 


OLD COLONY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVE. 








Published in the inierest of Producers, Refiners 
and Marketers of Petroleum Products 
Carries In excess of 100% more advertising 
than any other publication in its field 
20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 














Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Biz Business. Established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 











16,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries a page of want advertisements. 

















FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 





TORONTO MONTREAL _ 








WHEN ADVERTISING IN CANADA 
Have Your Plates RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. of Canada Montes) Toreot 


Madeby The 
Send patterns to our Detroit office. Our messenger willtake them to Windsor, Ont., 
and pay the duty at the Canadian Customs office, thereby avoiding the usual delay 
of from twenty-four to fourty-eight hours. Send your orders to our Windsor plant 
and plates will be made and shipped from there, saving the duty on each shipment. 

















“GIBBO 
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CANADA’S Advertising Journal 


Marketir 


A high class and highly interesting monthly 
magazine for all interested in advertising 
progress—especially in the Canadian field. 
Send for current issue, or $2 for year’s sub- 
scription to W. A. LYDIATT, Publisher, 53 
Yonge St., Toronto. 


AD FOLKS 


Here’s wishing you all the 
same old kindly expressions 
for Xmas and for 1919— 
but, with a Joyous Ring of 
Victory to them. . My—@ 
Let’s shake hands all round 
once more! 


THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 


Havana, Cuba and New York 
Established 1906 


A Real Latin-American Agency 








- Does Your 
Catalog Pay 


Is it as efficient as it might be? Are 
there leaks? Can it be improved? 
Can it return you bigger profits? J 
can tell you. It will pay you to con- 
sult a catalog specialist. Write con- 
fidentially for details of my service. 


E. M. TAYLOR 
-1528 Mt. Vernon St., Phila. 












The Oil Man’s 

Favorite Paper 

Devoted to é 

Producing, Refining, Marketing and Dis- 


tributing of Petroleum and its Products. 
14 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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time factory and office employees 
were out taking their noonday 
stroll. 

The Schoolmaster was inquisi- 
tive to know how it came that the 
firm engaged so very many stenog- 
raphers. 

“We don’t. Those girls work 
in the shop,” explained the man- 
ager. “Then why do they all 
wear lead pencils stuck in their 
hair? I thought that was the 
private prerogative of  stenog- 
raphers.” 

“Why?” laughed the man loud 
and lustily. “Oh, that’s camou- 
flage!” 





Seeks Advertising Support of 
Foreign Shoe Repairers 


Proofs of fourcolor introductory 
advertisements of Korry Krome sole 
leather appearing in national maga- 


zines were mailed for shoe repairmen 
with translations in English, Italian 
and Greek of the usual admonition to 
“paste this proof in your window.” So 
many of the smaller cobblers are of 
either Italian or Greek birth or par- 
entage, and read English with difficulty, 
that the use of their native language in 
these directions is expected to result in 
closer tie-up with the advertising cam- 
paign than would otherwise prevail. 


ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 








DAY NIGHT 
GRAMERCY AUDUBON 
536 9560 ~ 3120 


A Personal and Emergency Service 
limited to non-competitive clients 


A Record Breaker 


The Los Angeles Evening Herald 
published One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-nine Columns of paid adver- 





| tising in the issue of Tuesday, 
| December 10th. This is the largest 


volume of advertising ever pub- 


| lished in an evening newspaper 


| 
| 
| 


in Los Angeles. The Evening 
Herald’s net paid circulation ex- 


| ceeds 140,000 copies daily. 


Evening Herald Publishing Co. 


Member A. B. C. 
126-134 8, B’way, LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
twenty-five cents. — 
preceding date of issue. 








Classified advertisements in ‘‘PrintTErs’ INK” cost forty-five cents a line 
i No order accepted for less than two dollars and 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close Monday 














HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Returned soldier advertising 
solicitor. Permanent. Give full par- 
ticulars, experience, salary wanted, etc. 
Mitchell Daily Republican, Morning, 
Evening and Sunday, Mitchell, S. D. 


WANTED—In New York, by manufac- 
turer of special machinery, advertising 
man. Give full particulars as to qualifi- 
cations, experience, age, nationality and 
salary wanted. Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor 
for trade paper; capable writing copy. 
Drawing Account. Box 311, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Southern daily in city of 75,000 desires 
services of good copy writer. Must have 
energy, experience and ability, and come 
well recommended. To such a man there 
is an opportunity for rapid advancement. 
Only producers need answer. SOUTH- 
ERN DAILY, Box 300, Printers’ Ink. 

















Chicago company, in a basic industry, 
wants a young man to assist in develop- 
ing its publicity and trade extension 
plans. This work would be done in con- 
nection with services of outside adver- 
tising agency. Must be a good letter 
writer, especially of sales promotion let- 
ters, and should understand the handling 
of service to dealers; must be capable of 
directing large volume of details, and of 
enough experience and maturity to see 
and help carry out the constructive busi- 
ness policy involved. In replying state 
fully previous experience in work of this 
kind and salary desired. Box 307, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








YOUNG MAN 
Who Can Write 


Not one who thinks he can, but 
one who knows by experience that 
he can writ e—advertising and 
house organ copy. Must have a 
nose for news and a willingness 
to work hard and earn advance- 
ment. Write fully, stating age, 
salary wanted to start, and all 
about yourself personally, to Box 
301, care of Printers’ Ink. 














After January 1st the rate for ciBsified Advertisements wil] be 50c a line 


WANTED: 
AFirst-Class Layout Man 


We want an experienced layout man. 
We do not care much what kind of 
finished work he does, but he must 
be able to make first-class rough 
sketches. He must be sympathetic 
toward business. He must have ideas 
of his own, but must also be able to 
understand and keep along the ideas 
of others. He will be the kind of 
man who adds to every situation 
into which he is drawn. All appli- 
cants must first write for appoint- 
ment, stating experience and salary 
wanted. All correspondence will be 
considered confidential. Address: 


w. G. S. 
BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
95 Madison Avenue, - - New York 





Advertising and Sales Manager wanted 
for chain of men’s and women’s apparel 
shops. Must have had some retail ex- 
perience, though not necessarily in this 
line. Must be willing to visit branch 
stores whenever need arises. Big op- 
portunity for big man. Address: Box 
309, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Attractive Advertising 
Agency Connection Open 








For the right kind of agency salesman, 
who can bring with him $100,000 or 
more in the right kind of accounts, there 
is an opportunity open to become part 
owner of well organized agency. Or- 
ganization consists of experienced con- 
sulting staff and force that can deliver 
efficient, high grade copy, art and me- 
chanical work on both popular and tech- 
nical accounts—real support for real ac- 
counts, 
Open only for Christian and gentleman. 
Give experience, age, class of accounts 
and full information—confidential. Tel. 
New York, Greeley 2665, or write Box 
319, care of Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


=a wimsleluceys 
ki OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


Minimum, $2.50 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, REPRODUCTIONS 
for Advertisers at low cost. Plain and 
Colored Photos, Post Cards, Calendars, 
Mdse. Illustrations, Etc, Quality, quantity, 
quick service. Consult.us. Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 3159 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


Ne 





ALL WAYS 
berg - Machen - Dowd Co. 


The ¥ 
Toledo Chicsgo New York 
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LARGE HYDRAULIC PRESS (HOE 
CO. MAKE), Platen (32x46 in.), ram 
(12 in.), diameter lift (13 in.), with 
double hand pumps, pressure gauge, 
complete and in good condition. 

STEAM PLATE TABLE (HOE CO. 
make) (26x34 in.), rigged for hot water, 
complete and in good condition. 

MATRIX MOULDING MACHINE (HOE 
CO. make) (36x42 in.), perfect condition. 
Write or telephone HAEFNER BROS., 
75 4th St., Brooklyn. Hamilton 2180. 


| ¢a Sheet Posts R.I. 
Standish-Barnes Co. 

















Magazine Publishers 





We are equipped to take over 
and handle from press to 
subscriber the circulation of 
your publication. By our 
system you are relieved of 
the thousand and one an- 
noyances of the mailing 
room, and assured of quick 
service. Let us give you in 
detail our plan of operation, 
terms, etc. 


Box 321, care of Printers’ Ink. 























POSITION WANTED 


Beginner—6 months’ Sales Correspond- 
ent, Circular, Catalog Writer; 12 years’ 
accounting, correspondence experience. 
Age 28. Married. Salary $25.00 weekly. 
Box 323, Printers’ Ink. 


EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY 
Sales Promotion, Advertising, Sales Man- 
aging. Am producing unusual results with 
nationally advertised foods. Intelligent 
executive, convincing writer. Real future 
and good salary desired. Box 322, P. I. 











Would like to sell or represent some na- 
tionally advertised product, in New York 
or in travelling capacity, or would accept 
position with manufacturer. Minimum 
salary $1500. Box 324, Printers’ Ink. 
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NEWSPAPER BUILDER 
With record of success, open for new 
contract to develop daily to full possi. 
bilities. Address Box 315, care of Print. 
ers’ Ink. 





Successful Advertising Manager, now 
employed, wants bigger opening because 
he can fill it. Good merchandiser; thor. 
ough advertising knowledge; ability to 
get things done. Box 318, Printers’ Ink, 





Executive position in civil life desired 
by Lt.-Col., General Staff. Graduate 
West Point and U. of P. Law School, 
experience executive work, 
R. M. B., room 342, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 





Artillery Officer going abroad, released 
active service, will undertake special 
commissions. Civil life, advertising, sales 
specialist. Capable, hard working, record 
for results; selling and executive. Box 
310, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Capable young ad man_wishes position 
with live newspaper. Four years’ ex- 
perience as display solicitor, copy writer 
and classified manager. A real producer. 
Age 34 (married). State salary. Box 
314, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
of large electrical firm seeks better op- 
portunity. Six years’ technical adverts. 
ing and editorial experience. Graduate 
engineer with broad advertising and busi- 
ness training. Minimum salary $3,000. 
Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUR BUSINESS PROMOTED 
I prepare strong sales letters, circulars, 
booklets, financial prospectus and cem- 
plete trade, newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising campaigns. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Reasonable rates. ‘‘Ad-Specialist,” 
2687 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 








High-class specialty Salesman desires con- 
nection with well-advertised line. Am 
thoroughly acquainted Western trade, 
also Mexico. ive, energetic, forceful. 
Forty years of age; married; family, two 
children. Earning $12,000. Commission 
basis only. John P. Given, 536 W. 111th 
St., New York, N. Y. 





I can sell advertising 

I am selling advertising now 

I can sell goods 

I have a job 

I want a better job 

T have experience in England and here 
] tave specialized along Farm lines 

1 will work for $5,000 a year 

May I call upon you? Thanks! 

F. F. Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 


FOUR YEARS 


Writer and Illustrator of 
Advertising for one of larg- 
est national advertisers. 
Now holding army commis- 
sion. Expect to get out. 
Want new location. Ad- 
dress Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 








After January lst the rate for Classified Advertisements will be 50c a line. Minimum, $2.50. 
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SALES MANAGER, university graduate; 
38, married; 13 years’ successful experi- 
ence; thoroughly familiar sales executive 
work, sales promotion, hiring, instructing 
and directing salesmen now employed; 
available January Ist. Address: “Sales 
Manager,” care of Printers’ Ink, 833 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





Position as assistant to Advertising Man- 
ager by young man, 27, college trained, 
married. Past 3% years in charge of serv- 
ice to advertisers for prominent New York 
State newspaper. Well rounded out knowl- 
edge of copy, planning layouts, mechani- 
cal processes and merchandising. 1% 
years’ experience selling printed matter, 
direct mail literature, etc. Box 305, P. iff 


ARTIS T—Released from Camouflage 
Board, wishes position on a part-time 
basis, permitting him to take care of a 
reasonable number of his pre-war clients. 





Has had 10 years’ experience in figure 
and decorative work, both in biack and 
white and color. Here is an opportun- 


ity for a concern to get the services of 
a high class man on a reduced cost basis. 
Box 316, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ENGINEER 

A thoroughly trained advertising man of 
high executive ability with originality and 
initiative, 15 years’ experience in pro- 
ductive advertising campaign—a writer 
of live, human interest gl ncn. 
originative layout—writing and oye oo 

ing catalogs. Can demonstrate my a il- 
ity to produce absolutely distinctive re- 
sults. Box 306, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVES!! 


An aggressive young man, 29, college 
trained, thoroughly schooled in all phases 
of sales work, backed up by five years’ 
practical manufacturing experience 
with a record for results, desires a 
change with greater possibilities. To 
increase the efficiency of your organiza- 
tion, look this ‘“‘live wire’ over 
Box 304, Printers’ Ink. 














500 Days of Unusual 
Food Experience 


in the supplying of this and 

lied countries, plus six 
ele of diversified advertis- 
ing knowledge, has given a 
young man I know splendid 
qualifications to make good 
“with large agency handling 
food accounts. 


He is 27; college graduate; single; 
and has efficiently handled an un- 
usual war situation. He can write 
copy; direct office management; 
talk intelligently to clients, and 
be a capable assistant to a large- 
calibre advertising agent. Write 
Box 308, Printers’ Ink. 
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Well-educated 
ties, with practical ste 
nical experien 
in Sales and Fromotion work with one 
of the largestjsteel manufacturers, de- 
sires to make @ ch .¥. i t 

to represent afrelia ufa + 
New York andfadjafe ito 

appeal to him, JMinimum salary, $3, 600, 
or salary an sesceacumete eas > 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


DISCHARGED FROM ARMY 
Seeks position where industrious and 
intelligent services will find reward. He 
is 30 years of age, a college graduate 
and has through experience acquired 
a keen sense of business and advertising 
values. He can write clearly and ef- 
fectively, is capable of managing and 
organizing a department. Salary $40 
a week. Box 320, Printers’ Ink. 


roung man in early thir- 











From Milwaukee, for client, a few years 
ago, I handled advertising, selling and 
demonstrating Shamputone. Crew of 26 
demonstrators. ‘‘The Lavender Girls,” 
through Wisconsin and Minnesota. Other 
agency work at that time included elec- 
tion advertising of Sheriff Franke who 
won. Lost myself on small papers, but 
found again equal to business getting of 
any kind. Good mixer, but never mix 
drinks. Level-headed producer. Have 
you the chance for young man, 45, who 
has learned his lesson? Emil Held, P. 
O. Box 562, San Benito, Texas. 





Advertising Man 

Just released from active duty as watch 
officer on battleship in overseas convoy 
service seeks position, 30 years of age, 
married, 10 years’ experience in news- 
paper and advertising business, capable 
of editing house publication; preparing 
all catalogues, circulars, etc., as well as 
writing advertisements; best of refer- 
ences; seek opening with advertising 
agency, assistant advertising manager of 
big corporation or advertising manager 
of a growing copcern. Will go any- 
where. Address for interview ‘‘Earnest,” 
Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon St., Boston. 


POSITION WANTED 


by a SALESMAN of advertising space. 
A clean record of twelve years of 
trade magazine space selling—in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York ter- 
ritory. With present publisher for 
past six years. 

I desire to offer my services to 
THAT PUBLISHER whose magazine 
(or magazines) is of such MERIT, 
and STANDING, in its field, that my 
representation thereof will be a source 
of PERSONAL PRIDE and therefore 
the NATURAL INCENTIVE to utmost 
energy. 

Thirty-five years old—a college grad- 
uate—married. Box 325, Printers’ Ink. 














After January Ist the rate for Classified Advertisements will be 50c a line. Minimum, $2.50. 
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we maintain 
Offices and 
Poster Plants 
in over 400 
large cities 
and towns in 
twenty-three 
states acting 
as service 
stations to the 
advertiser 





[hos. Gsack @. ] 
CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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What Do You Mean By 
“NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING?” 


Do you mean advertising to 
a geographical abstraction or 
to the body of living people 
who constitute the nation? 





The latter type of “national 
advertising’ can be achieved 
only through the use of news- 


papers. 


Not only do newspapers reach the 
American public in the fullest sense, 
but the American public can be 
reached in the fullest sense only 
through newspapers. 


For instance, no magazine nor com- 
bination of magazines can move the 
people of The Chicago Territory 
with the speed, the power and the 
efficiency of 


The Chicago Tribune 








{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/(/\ 








Circulation in excess of 440,000 Daily and 700,000 Sunday 











